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EPITOME or CEYLON HISTORY 

Prom lh« Met! AneJont T(mM. 

Bj Joiv M. SlNAVlUTHA* t.ft.S.O. 


Tta R«fcshai». 

I N prfrbutorb tiBCO Lanka (Oho old d&do of G^lon) isMidtu 
faavo been ishabcted hj » rooe of pooplo called RAkahaoftO 
(fit '* cannibals "}. Tb^ were g07«med b; a King named Rftvani, 
whose capital was Lankapura. His power and indnecca wore ao 
great that he is repreeented in Hindu Poetry aa posaeasmg tea heads 
and twenty Skrme. Tbe story, in briefest oatlhie, of the ddstroetioo 
of lUvoci and hU R&kahaaas is as follows 

lUma, son of tbe Kiog of Ajodbya (modem Oade» m India), 
and his ubaate and beautiful spouse, the PrinceasSitd, were wander¬ 
ing in tbe ioreets of Central India, to wbiob Hitj bad bera haoidud, 
when R&vani appeared on tbe scene, captured Site iriuJe bsc 
husband was temporarily absent, and curled her away to Lankapora. 
BAma, at the bead of a large army of South Indian tribsc, eet out 
for Lanka to rescue bis wife; and Haouman, his chief lisuteoaot, 
is said to hare built tee ridge, now called Adam’s Bridge, to aOow 
a paesage for Rdma’a army. After a kmg siege BdranA was elem 
along with many thousands of tbe R^kabaHaH, his oaptal Isaks- 
pura burnt to the ground, and SiU rescued and taken back to India. 
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Thi Nafti. 

In hirtorio timoa the aborigmal mbabitanto of Lanka vere 
known ae Nigaa and Yakkhas. Tha^ warn a comp&ratival^ 
civilised people, ruled by their own Kings and having a settled 
and r^lar form of Government. 

The N^as (Itf snakee, serpente"). named so presumably 
beoauso they were snaks'worshippers, wore confiited originally to 
N^;adlpa, the western and northern part oi Lanka. They would 
appear to hare been converted in a body to Buddhism as the result 
of a visit to Ndgadlpa made by Gautama Buddha. The latter, 
on this oooa^on, is eeld to have amicably settled a dispute over a 
gom*set throne oi gold, for the poseession of wbioh Mehodara, a 
Niga*king, was about to engage in battle with bis nephew, Prinoe 
Odlodara. 

On a later oooasion the Buddha is said to have paid a second 
visit to N^adipa, this time to the city of Kelaniya where a N4ga 
King named M&niakkhika hold sway. After being suitably enter* 
tuned at the spot where the Kelaniya Bkgaba stands today, the 
Buddha is described as having prooeedcd to the district now known 
as 8abarag&muwa and left the Imprint of bis foot on Sumanakdta, 
the modern Adam’s Peak. 

Tbenoaforward the N&gas as such disappear from history. 
What probably happened was that, under the Aryan invawn of 
the land synubronously with the death of the Buddha, they, along 
with their fellow*aboriglnes, the Yakkhss, gradually loet their 
identity as they lost their power, and. forming alliances with the 
new settlers, were thenceforth styled and known as Sinhalese. 

The Yekkhai. 

The Yakkhas (lit “ demone ") were so named probably because 
they were demon*worihlppers. They were more numerous and 
therefore more powerful than the K4gas, and inhabited that portion 
of Lanka not included in N4gad(pa. 

The Buddha, who is s^d to have twice come to the abode of 
the Nigas, is also recorded once to have appeared in the domain 
of the Yakkhas, that is, on the first of hU three legendary visits to 
Lanka. On occaaon, we are told, he, standing on the spot 
where in later times the HahiyangaRa*th^pa was built, began to 
address a great gathering of the Yakkhas who for some purpose 
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or othtf hftd ftSMcabled ftt their cnjetomary meetmg*p]aoe ia the 
beautiful Mah&niga P&rk (on the right bask of the Mah&veU*ganga). 

Impelled by fear, however,—of what exaotly it 10 difficult 
to eay—the Yakkhaa fled to the highlaade in the iaterior and, 
beii^ unconverted 1c Buddhiecn, continued to live their aooostoined 
Uvee, preotiuDg etrange rites and performing weird oeremoiuoe 
ee pert of their own pecuUer religious worship. When the Sinhaleee 
first arrived in Lanka, the King of the Yakkhee was Maha Kilaseoa, 
hia Queen aod daughter were named Gonda and Polanitta res* 
pectively, andtheYakkha capita or seat of government waa oalled 
Lankapora. 

In proooas of time, when Aryan Sinhalese rule was firmly 
ettabliahed in the land, the Yahkhas aa auch coassd to form a 
aeparate group by tbemaelvea. The majority of them, marryiog 
from, and giving in marriage to, the families of the Aryan aettlera, 
were with the latter gradually merged into ooe people, profeaaiDg 
tho same religion and apeakiog the auno tongas, the people known 
in history aa the Elnhalese. The modern Vsddas are a^d to be 
the descendants of those of the YakXhas who, disinclined to make 
common oause with Iho ssttlera and rohsing to live in eubjaotion 
to them, foriook the oitiee and the hsunla of civilised meo for the 
wild freedom of the forest life. 

THE $1NHALE6E. 

Thilr erlgln and manner eV arrival In lanka. 

About 600 years before Christ, there wae bora to the King and 
Queen of Bengal (in India) a daughter whom they named Suppadevi 
When ahe waa grown up the Prinoeea ran away from the Falaoe and, 
joining a caravan jouinsying to the Magadha country, reached the 
territory then known as Lila. Hers the caravan was attacked by 
an outlaw or robber*chiei named Slnha who, teking Suppadevi 
as his prisoner, nianied her. 

Suppadevi in time gave birth to a eon and daughter, Slnhabihu 
and SiobasivaUs When Sinhabibu was 16 ysara olid he fled from 
hia father’s save in the Lila forest, tubing his mother and aiater irith 
him. Happening to meet on the way the Governor of the disb'icW 
a nephew of the Sing of Bengal and therefore a coutio of Suppadevi 
—the fugitives were rescued by him and taken I 0 the oaintal. 
Here he married Suppadevi and adopted the two ohildren as his 
own. 
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the robber Sinlift, mfid<Jcncd by the diBappewanpo 
of hie wife and ohildren. committed eiicb oxueMee round about the 
countryeido that the King of licngal had it proelaimed tliat 3000 
pieces of moaej' would be paid aa reward to anyone bringing the 
outlaw's head. SinbabAhu, de^uous of wnning the reward, set 
out to kid his father (though liie mothor tuirc tried to prevent him), 
shot Sinha as ho eArno running forward to embrace his son, and! 
severing the head from tho body, brought it to tho capital. 

When he arm-ed the King of Bengal was dead. TI^c MiaisterB, 
finding that SinhabAhu was an intrepid youth and was moreover 
the deceased Sovereign's gran<l«)n, offered tho throne to him. 
SinhabAbu formally accepted it hut soon banded it over to his 
step-father. Strioken by roraorsc for the slaying of hie father he 
returned to the country of LAla along with Sinhoalvali, and there he 
built a city whioh bo named Sinha pura after his father. In time 
he was crowned King of LAla with Siobaslvali as bis Queen. 

Many sons were born to tliueo two in duo eoorte, tho oldest 
of whom was named Vijays, tho aocond Sumitta. Vijaya proved 
to be an evU-oonduotod youth, so much so that his father was 
oonstrained to expol him from the eountry. Placing Vijsya and 
some 700 other SlnhaJcso, as wild and lewises asho, on board a ship, 
King Sinhabdhu sent them forth upon the sea. They landed at 
SuppAraka (now SopAra) on the west coast of Indio, but soon re¬ 
embarked and, sotting sail, arrived in dueoourso ia Lsnko, on the 
same day or year (it is said) os that on ndiiob Oautoma Buddha died 
at KusioAra in India, i.e. in B.C. 643. 

». KING VIJAYA. 

neigned 3S ycar« (B.C. 643-605.) 

B.C.543,—Vijaya lands in Lanka with 700 followers. 

M —Ho meets and later morries Kuvoni, a Yakkhiv Princess. 

M —Knveni helps Vijsya to overcome her follow-Yakkhtts, the 
aborigiues. 

,, —Massacre of the Yakkhas at Sirisavatthu, a Yakkha city, 
B.C.542.-Vijays, now King of Lanka, founds the oity of Tamba- 
pansi and makes it his capital. 

—Vijaya’s Prime Minister, Upatisss, founds tho oity of 
Upatisss-gams. 

—Kuvoni gives birth to a son, Jivshatto, and a daughter, 
Dis^a. 
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^Emba 667 from Lftoka to Madhva, in India. 

'^Arriva) of a Uadbura Prinoosa with 700 Madhura maidoDa, 
numbara of oraftamen and 1000 familias of the 1ft 
Guilds. 

—Vijaya disoards Kutsdi who is then luutdered by her 
fellow* Yakkhas. 

■.0.90$.—Conaeoration of Vijaya acd the MadhuTa Princess m 
K ing and Queoo of Lanka. 

,, —Enbaasy from Lanka to Sinhapura to look for a sue* 
osasor to Vijaya, who is obildleas. 

,, — Death of Vi}aya. 

INTERAeGNUM 

One voirfB.O. 6D$.604). 

B.C.90$.—UpatUea. tbe Prime Minister, administers tbe Govern* 
moDt. 

B.O.SOA—Prince Panduvasudeva, nophsw of King Vijaya. arrives 
b Lanka aooompanied by 32 nobles, from Sinbapura. 

fl. KINO PANDUVA6UDEVA. 

lUiffnci Jo years (B.O. 50t*474.) 

B.0.904.—Aocesiion of Pandnvaeudeva aa King of Laoka. 

>. —Embassy from l^anka to tbe 64kya King Pandu of 
Eimbulvatpuia in India. 

„ —The lattorV daugbtor, Prbosss Rass^indevi, arrivee io 
Lanka and marries Paoduvasudeva. 

„ —Coneeora^on of Paaduvamidera and Kaeayindevi as 
Kbg and Queen. 

—Arriral of the Queen's six brothers, the Prinoee Anuridha, 
Dighiyu, Rima. Bobans. Uruvola and Vijita. 

—Prbcc Anur4dha builds Anurddba*gama witli a tank 
near by. 

_Prince Digbiyu founds the eettlcrnont named Digbiyu 

— „ Rdma „ *. .» Rima* gone 

— „ Bohana „ „ „ .. Bobaoa 

— „ Urn vela .... .. .» Uruvela 

— „ Vijita „ >. .. Vijita-gams 

—:^iaoe Abhaya, the Kira's ddeet son. is appointed Vice- 

Begent. 
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B. 0.475.— Prince Uigha<Gimeiii,son of the Queen’s brother Blgb4yu, 
marriee hie couua, Prinosas UmmAda'Citti, ^e Klog’a 
daughter. 

B.0«474.^Ummidft*Citt4 gives birth to a eon, Prince Panduki- 
bbeya. 

„ —Death of King Panduvaeuders. 

III. KIttQ ABHAVA. 

Hei^Ktd So ytars (B.C. 474454). 

B.C.474.—Aceession of Abhaya, eldeet eon of Panduvaeudeva. 

„ — Beatovai and ooncealmeni of the infant Prince Pandu* 
k4bbaya. 

B.0.417.—The King’s brothere attempt to murder tbeir nephew, 
the young Prince. 

„ —Slanghtor of some viUage boy a, the Prince’s playmates. 

B.0.462.—Second attempt on the Prince's life by hia uncles. 

„ —Slaughter of eonie herdsmen, the Prboo’e companions. 

B.B.468.—Prince PandukAbbaya, at the head of an army, seta out 
to wage war with hia uncles. 

„ —He abducts and marries his uncle Girlkanda Siva’s 
daughter, the Princess SuvannapAU. 

„ —Battle of Kalaba^ agara in which Pandukibbaya defeats 
Girikanda Siva and bis o^er uncles. 

>. —Battle of Lebitavihakbanda, with like result. 

B.Qi4B4.— Battle of Dbtrmar^ba, with like result. 

„ ‘—King Abbaya, suspected of sympathy with FandukA* 
bbaya, is compelled by his brothers to abdicate. 

INTERREONUM. 

Fritted Tiua at lUfeni ruUt 17 ytart (B.C. 454*437). 

B.B.AfeA,'—Prioee TisA, 2nd sod of Pandavasudeva, appointed 
R^ant. 

„ — FandukAbhaya oocDpiea the enemy camp at Dh^marak* 
kka. 

B.C.452.*- PandukAbhaya forms an effensive and defenrive alliance 
with tbe Yakkbas. 

BX.44A<—He eatrenohes himself on Arittha*mountain (Ritigala.) 

B.C,441.—Siege of Arittha mouotaio by PandukAbbaya’s uncles. 

B.C.498.^Battle of LAbugimaka and death of seven of the uncles. 
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BtO.438,—‘Pftndukifahftya seuee the o&pltai, Upatisaa-gama. 

„ ^Anui6dhapura founded by Pandukibhaya. 

B.6.4)7.—Tarminatiod of tba Rageocy. 

tv KING PANDUKABHAVA. 

Reigned (B.C. 4^7>4B?.) 

B.€i497.—OonseoratioQ of Faadukibhaya and SuTauap41i as 
King and Queen of Lanka. 

„ — Prinoa Abbaya, the deposed ruler and uncle of Fanduki* 
bbaya, ia appointed Nature paNika at Mayor of 
Anuridbapura, 

B.C.4$6^ Building of City rampart. 

^Suitable residenoea buUt near Anuradhapnra lor tbe 
naked asoatios, mendicant nionlu and other rebgiaua 
aeota. 

B4A27.>- Lanka divided into three Provinoee {Plbiti*raU, UiyA' 
rata and Bohana*rata) and Tillage boundarlce eettled. 
B.0.407.— Death of Pandukibhaya. 

PVBLIC WORKS : Three Tcnk^ vere built, via. 
JayaTkpi, Abhaya'Vipl and Oimanl Tkpi, as veil aa 
a number of Lyvng'Vn-Booyt^ or Bonu qf 
for expectant mothere, and Qneral HotfilcU 
for the treatment and oare of the tick. 

V. KINO GANATIMA. 

R^iyntd do years (B.G. 407*367). 

B.CA07.—Ganatissa, son of Panduk&bhaya, euoceedeto the th) one. 
B«G.367.— Death of Ganatisea. 

VI. KING HUTABfVA. 

JUi^n^ doyeorilB.C. 367*307.) 
B.C.SBT.^Mutaejra, bod of Qanatusa. ie cooeecrated King. 

—He laya out two fine Parks, the Mab4-M«ghavanaNid the 
Nandana. 

B.C.SOTi—Death of Mataura. 

THS BOYAL FAMILY'^ The King had i/ta none— 
the Prinoes Abhaya Derdnampiyatisaa Mahd* 
n^a vttiya MatUbbaya Uitta MM^iova 

S6ratiMa, Asela and Kira—and two daughtoa 
the Prlnceesee Anuld and SvMl. 
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VII. KING DEVANAMPIYA T188A. 

40 yiar$ (B.O. 307*267). 

B.0.307.—2Qd bod of MuteATft, is orowsed 
King. 

„ -^EmbuBy to tbo Emperor Asoka of Mog^adba (ia ladla). 

S4IAC6.—BelurD'Embas^ from Asoka arrives in Anur&dhapuia. 

-^BevAoaiDpiya TUaa crowned a seooDd time, in iuU 
oeremonickl. 

„ •‘^Arrival of Mahinda Tbera (sod of Aeoka) and founding 
of Buddhism. 

„ —King, Royal Eoueebold and People embrace Buddhism. 

11 ^Tbe King gifts the Mabiroe^ha Pork as a& drama or 
moDBstery to tbe Buddhist olergy. 

—Filing of the religious boundaries and setablisbmcnt 
of Buddhism. 

„ —First Ordination of SiohalaBe—tbe King's 65 nepbewi 
become monks. 

M —Second Embaesy to tbe Emperor Asoka, 

M —Relics of the Buddha brought over from India to Lanka. 

M — Devdtiampiya Tiesa builds tbe ^niupirdma Digaba and 
enshrines in it tbe CoJlar*bone rolio of tbe Buddha. 

•» — Priooe Mattibhaya, tbe King's brother, and bis foliowera 
become monks 

B.O.306.—Third Embae^ to the Empsror Asoka 

M —Tbe ^eri SamgbamitU (sister of Mabinda) arrives 
with other nuns. 

M —Bringing over of a branch of tbe Sacred Bo>^ee under 
which Gautama attained to Buddhahood. 

M —Piaoting of the Bo*tree in Anurddhapura. 

—Prince Mahirittba, tbe Prime Minister, and bis followers 
beoome monks. 

—Prinoees Anuii (wife of the King’s brother Habdndga). 
and her women follower b. become Nuos. 

—Devinampiya Tissa's Queen attoiupts to murder MabA* 
oiga and accidentally poisons her own only son, tbe 
Prince Royal. 

—Flight of Mshiniga to Eohana Province. 

—M^tnkga eaiabiishes himself as first King of Bohana 
wHh bis capital at Mah&gama. 

—Tbe Frontal'boneRelio of tbe Buddha brought to Littka^ 
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—De&tih ot DeTinftmpiyft Tusa. 

TANKS AND RELIGIONS BUILDINGS. 

[Tha loUowiDg were tb© principal Tanks and BeUgiou0 

boildingB constructed duriDg tbe r«gn): 

Tanks: (1) Taracchwipi, (2) ^nssa-Tipi (in Anu- 
r&dhapura). (3) l^esa*Tipi (in Bohaaa). 

Rdi^icm^ Building '. (1) Oetiya (pabbaU) Vihira, 

(2) Digba-cankamana Patbena, (3) Digbasanda- 
eenipati Pativeoa, (4) Hattiilbaka VihAra» (4) 
lasaiaaamana Vih^a, (6) Jambukola VUitoa, 
(7) Kila-pAsAda Psrivena» (8) Ldia-pAaida, (9) 
MaLi Niga Digaba (ct N4ga Mab4 Vibira), 
(10) MahipAli refectory, (11) MahA VihAra (or 
MahA-maghavanArAma). (12) M^inda-gubi, (13) 
Manigana Parwaia» (14) PAoiairAma, (16) Patba- 
ma Cetjya, (16) Pbalagga Pati^aus (17) Sonbata 
Parireoa, (18) Therapaeaaya Parivena, <19> Thd* 
pArAma, (20) TisBa-mabA-VibAr*, (21) Uddba- 
kandaraka VibAra,<22) UpAaikA VibAra,(23) Vewa- 
giri VibAra, (24) YattbAJa DAgaba. 

VIII. KING UTTIYA. 

Reigwd lo yean (B.C. 267*257). 

B.0,267.—Acoeewon of Uttiya, younger brother of DerAnamp^a 

'Dssa. 

8X.259^Deatb and cremation of tbe Thera Mahinda. 

B.0.258.- .. .. - TheriSarngbanuttA. 

9.0.2 57Death of Uttiya. 

IX. KING MAHA SIVA. 

Rtigrud lO years (B.C. 267*247.) 

B.M57.-A»m«ob a M&h4 Si»a, youngCT bro&er o« Ottiy.. 

B.C.247.-~Deatb of MahA Si7a. 

RELIOIOU8 BUILDIN08 . Nagaraagana VrbAra. 

)t KING SURA T1S8A. 

Seiyned lo yeo« (B-0.247*237.) 

BXH47.—AooeeeioQ of Sfira ^Hsea, yainger brother of MabA 8fc*a. 

9.C-2a7^Pff8t Tamil Inva^cn d Lanka by two brotheri,S«n» and 

Oattaka, at the head of a Urge force. 

Depoution d ®Dg S6ra Tisea. 
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BBLIOIOUS BUILDINOS: (I)A«jhagallaka Vihira, 
(2) Giriaeldvilianaka Vihiira, (S) Gonnagirika 
Vili4ra> (4) Hatthikkbandha Vik4ra> (5) Kolam* 
bahilaka Vihira, (6) Mokolaka Vlbira, <T) 
Nagaraogana Vibira, ($) P4oloa*pabbata Vihira. 

XI asdXIL KING 8ENA AND KING GUTTAKA. 

Bultd coi^ointiy Siyws (B.O. 237*215.) 

8.Ct237«—AooegGioit of the two Tamil uaurpera, Seaa’aad Guttaka, 
u joint Kluge of Laaka. 

Prince Aeda, yoonger brother of S^a ^esa, raises a 
Sinhalese army and drives away tbe two Tamil 
usorpers 

Xm. KING ASELA. 

Reigned lo yeore (B.C. 216*205). 
B.C.216<^Co&Beoratkm of Asela as King of Lanka, 
ft 1^206.—Second Tamil Invauon under EU4ra, a Cholian from 
India. * 

„ ^Aeela defeated and slain. 

XIV. KING ELARA. 

Reigned 44 years (B.C.205*101.) 
fttA 05.-^Accession of Eliraae King of Lanka. 

Kelani Tissa, ^ibutary lolar at Kelaniya, morders the 
High Priest of Kelaniya Vihira. 

^Sabm^enoe of the sea-ooast near Kelaniya. 

—Princess Devi, daughter of Kelani Tissa, oifered up as a 
sacrifice to the God of the Sea. 

—Dea^ of Kelani Tieaa. 

^Priooeee Devi rasoaed by fishermea of hfah4gama. 

^K&van Tiasa, tributary rul^ at MahAgama, marries 
i^incees Devi who is thenceforth known ae Vihira 
Devi. 

—Vihtra Devi gives birth to Prinoea Dutugemunu and 
Tissa. 

'-Etvaii Tissa ruses a Sinhalese army to fight the Tamils, 

—Death of K4van ISesa. 

—War between Prince Datugemunu and his brother Tiesa. 
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-DatugfflnuBu deieated at the Battle ol CilIaiiMmy^ 
pitthi. ^ 

—Ihiel betw?QD Dutugemunti aad Tiwa, «&d «ie diebt of 
the Utter. 

— ReconcUiation d the two brothete. 

-Dutugeaunu, at tiie head d » pow/uJ Sinhalese artny. 
marches out of Bohana to wage wm on the Tamila 


l>utugeniunu'0 m«ch. 

— Battle 

of Mahiyangana 


>» Ambatittbaka 

» 

», Khemirima 


n Antarieobbha 


1. Dona 

9f 

» Hilakola 

” u 

„ Nilisobbba 

~ M 

» Digbibhaya*gaUaka 


.. Kaccha-tittha 

M 

„ Kotanagara 

» 

.. Vahittba 


„ O^anigama 

O 

,> Eumbagama 

^ #► 

» NandJgama 


Rh^Qugama 

» 

M Tamhagama 

M 

n Unnunagama 


M Vijitapura 


,, Afabela-nagara 


>• Xahagalj^ama 


Thitogeoninu 


^ietorioua 




—I>eath of the Tamil xrarrior Dlghsjanto. 

#. Cel 61.—Duel between Dutugemunu and Elira, 

M —Death of EUra. 

„ “ Another Tamil Invasioii under BhsUoka, the brothw d 


EUra. 


,, —Battle of KolambaluUaka and death of Bhaania. 
„ —Accwaioa of Dutugemunn as Sapreme King of 



THE CB7L0N ^MTIQUAB? IE, I. 

<1) Aki«»>cetiy«y (2) Bb6v&hi Vihir4, (S) 
Dem*talial Vih4ra, (4 Dora T£h4ra,) (6) 
OamitthaTali V3i47a» (6) CKriatuniTara Viliira, 
(7) K^mnliado Vi]i&ra» {$) Eotagala Vlhira. 
(9) Kiit42i Vihira. <10) Luterabalpar Vib4ia. 
(11) Mahagamiota Viltira, (12) Nijaagam Vib4ra> 
(13) Patupgahi Vibira. (U) Batkara? Vihira, 
(15) Sandagiri Vibita» (16) SarpvUa D6gaba, 
(17) SilApaaiaya Parraia» (IS) Situlpav Vih4ra. 
(19) T^vazoaba Vibira (or Tiaaafflabiric&a). 


(Pate eaatifUHd.) 
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THE PETA-^VATTHi;. 


By Db. Hibby Sbybbb Gebmab, Pb. P. 
BOOK III, 

(ConHnutd from Tct. V22I, Pari 2V, Page Soz.) 


VI. Tht Ptia Story «f dwinu 


N OW while the Teacher wu living at JeUrana, be told the 
etory oi the Peti SerinJ. 

It to s^d that is the oosstiy of Kuru. in Eattbinip^A, there 
va» A harlot called Serifii; and mceka irom varioue quarters 
iBwembled is that place for the purpoae of holding Sabh&th aerrioee. 
In other words there was a great gathering of priests. When the 
people saw this, they prepared many gifts and benedto con^stang 
of aesame seeds, rice and other graina and ghee, butter, honey, and 
Tarions other foods and were Tery liberal. 

At that time this courtesan, unbelieving and without faith, 
having her thoughts filled with av^ice and sin, when she too was 
encouraged with the plea, “Come, rejoice in giving this gift of 
yours,” expressed her absolute disapproval inth the words: 
**Why should I give this gift to the shaveling ascetics t Why 
ehonld I leave something for him who to of no aoconnt 1” 

At a snbseqiient time she died and was reborn as a Peti b^iind 
the ditob of a fron^er fortress. Then a certain lay dtotiple, a 
resident of Hatthinipnra, during the night went to this iortofied 
town in order to trade and at dawn crossed the moat with this 
puipoae, She eaw him there and recognised him. ^aked, with het 
body remsoning but skin and bones, baring a humble appearsooe, 
she stood not far o5 and let herself be seen. He eaw her and asked 
her in a slansa: 

1. "Naked and of hideous appearance are you, emaciated 
and sdth prominent veins. You thin one, with your ribs standing 
outy who are you now, bung herel” 

She in tom made herself known to him in a staaaa: 
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2. ** L yemrable am a Peti, a vretcbed deohes of Yama'a 
region: since I had done a vicked deed, 1 went from here to the 
world of the Petaa.** 

Then he in a stanza asked her what deed she had done; 

3. " Now what evil deed was done with yonr body, speech, 
or ansd ? In consequence of what aet hare yon gone from here 
to the world of the Pstas f” 

She replied in the ioUowing six stanzas: 

i. “ At the pnhiic ghats for ball a month I was searching for 
lost articles. Although deeds of charity are a dnty, I did not 
prcride for myself a refugs. 

5. "In my thirst I approach the river; it becomes empty. 
Ihiring the hot hows I go into the ahade; H resolves itself into 
funihine. 

6. " And a oonsuming wind, fiery'hot, blows over me. Revar* 
end sir, I deserve both this and another affliction bssidsa. 

7. " Kindly go to Batthinipnra and tell my mother: ' 1 saw 
you daughter, an nniortcmate denizen of Yama’s world. Sinoe 
she oommitted evil deeds, she went from here to the world of the 
Petes.* 

8. " There ue my poseeasioos to the amount of four hundred 

thousand which, witboat any one, 1 deposited under my 

couch, 

8. " Then let her give a gift m my name and may she have long 
life; and when my mother presents a donatton for me. may she 
ascribe to me Uie offering. Then I ahaD be happy, bleeeed in all 
my desiree." 

While the Peti t^d this story, he paid attMtion to her speech. 
Then after he had finished his bnsizMes, he went to Hatthinipura 
and told the affair to her mother. The redactors of the Holy 
Scripturee record the incideat in these vereee: 

10. He aseented with the words, ‘‘AH right," and went to 
Hatthixupnra, saying t " 1 have seen you daughter, a wretched 
dsnisen of Yama’e world. 

11. "On that occasion she edvieed me^' Kindly tell my mother 
I have seen yow danghtar, a wretched demzen of Tama’s world.’ 
Since she committed evil deeds, ^ went from here to the world 
of tbePetas. 

12. * There are my pcsneenone to the amount of fonr hundred 
thousand, which witbont teQisg any cme I depoeited under my 
couch. 
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13/*' Thea let her gire & giit in my name and may she hare 
long life; and when toy mother preeente a donation for me, zaa^ she 
asoribe to me the offering. Then I shall be happy, bleeeed in all 
my desires.’" 

14. Accordingly she then presented a gift and ssoribed to her 
the donation; and the Peti was happy and of beautiful bodily 
appearance 

When her mo^er heard this» ahe gave a to the brotherhood 
of monks and ascrU>ed the offering to her. Consequently in her 
good fortune upon reeeicing this help, she appeared and showed 
herself to her mother. She narrated her experience, her mother 
recounted it to priests, who in turn related the story to the Blessed 
One. The Blessed One made this incident his text and preached 
a sermon to the assembled congregation. This discourse was profit, 
able to many people. 


VII. The Pets Story et the Disr Hunter. 

Kow while the Blessed One was liring in the Bamboo Forest, 
be told the Peta story of the deer hunter. 

At EUjsgaha, they say, a certain huntar made his livelihood 
by shooting and killing deer night and day. He bad however a 
lay disciple as his friend, Since the latter was not able to i^ssaade 
hirp from wickedness ah the time, he advised good deeds at sight, 
saying: " Come, friend, refrain from faking life during the night." 
He abst^ned accordingly during the night and continued his slaugh* 
ter ozily during the day. 

At a subsequent time be died, and in the viomity of BAjagaha 
he was bora as a Vaimtnika Peta. During the d^rtime he suffered 
great misery; during the sight he moved around, posseesed of the 
five pleasures ol the senses. The venerable Elder Hirada saw him 
and asked him with this eUoaa: 

1. " You are a youth attended by men and women; at night 
with the plesenrea of your senses you are brihiant; daring the day 
yoo suffer from some cause. What did yon do in your previoos 
existence ?" 

When the Peta bad heard him, he t<dd the aots committed by 
himself and spoke these stanzas: 

2. “ I, in beautiful Ed^agaha, in delightful Girihbaja, iormferiy 
was a huntsman, a cruel deetroyer of life. 
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3. ** Witb IS 7 broad and etrong haoda aotiog a conaista&t 
part, I bad a wicked dispoeition; I walkad aboot, always exceedingly 
grim, delighting in slaying others, and onreetrained. 

4. 1, though oi such a nature, bod a friendly companion, 
a pjoiu layman of the faith; and be, having compoa&ion on me, 
reatr^oed me again and again, saying : 

C. “ ' Do not perform an evil deed lest, my dear w, you come 
to distrffis. If you desire happiness after death, put an end to 
your taking of life, your look of self'reatraint.* 

6. " Although I heud the advice of this man who loved happi* 
neas and pitied his friend, I did not obey completely his admonition, 
UDce for a long time I hod found delight in wickedness and was not 
wise. 

7. Again this very wise man tenderly introduced me to 
self.restraint with the words: Tf you slay animals during the day, 
then let them alone during the night.' 

5. " So I killed the animals by daytime and with self*control 
abstained by nights. Now I walk around by night, but during the 
day I am coneumed in misery. 

“ In oonsequenoe of that meritorious act I enjoy a celestial 
night I during the daytime the dogs that had just boen driveD back 
run up on all sides to eat me up. 

10. Those who continually are devoted to and firmly attached 
to the law of the Bleesed One, they, I think, will attain Miivioa 
which is absolutely perpetual, the abode that bos no cause." 

After thePetahad thus spoken, the Elder told the story to the 
Teacher. The Teacher mode this incident his text and preached 
e sermon to the aesembled congregation. It was just in tbe afore, 
said manner. 
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ANTHONY BCRTOLACCl. 

By J. P. Liwis, o.M.Oo C4.8. (Retired). 

A NTBOKY BeHclvMi, vbo vw a the Ceylon Civil Service irom 
1708to 1814» retiring therefrom ee Controller General of Cue* 
toms and acting Civil Auditor Qener&l, and who wrote. aaMr. LJ.B. 
Turner in one of hia leoturee on Ceylon during tho earlier Britiah 
period bee remarked, " the only work ever written on the eoonooice 
or economic hiatory of Ceylon,” waa a Coreioan. Aa X ascertained 
from aome Ceylon reoorda>-a QovtmmtsU Ckatiit I believe—hia 
father bad ” served the royal IVenob Government as a judge in 
Cortioa, and took a prominent part ag^unsC the Revolution,” and 
subsequently waa “ Proudent of the Supreme Court oi CivQ and 
Criminal Jurisdiction during tbe time the island was attached to 
the British E m pi r e." This period 1 may add waa two yaara, from 
October, 1764, to October, 1763, 

As I was spending the winter of 1621*2 in Corsica, 1 took 
tbe opportunity of endeavouring to find out wbat there was to be 
found about this Corsican member of the Ceylon Civil Sorvloe. 
Tbe two dooumenta of which oopies are here appended, show 
the result of these inquiries. 

It will be noticed that, besides Pascal Bertolaool, tbs father of 
Anthony, two other members of Corsican familUe are mentioned, 
Potso di Borgo and one of the PenJdi family, Both were enemies 
of Napoleon, and for diat reason pro*British, but Fouo di Borgo 
was also an enomy of tbe patriot, Pooli, and it was to a great extent 
owing to Sir Gilbert ECiot, the Vicerc^, being under the influence d 
Pozao di Borgo, and consequently not keeping on good terms with 
Pooli and bis party who were in favour of the Britieh oocupation, 
that we had to evacuate tbe Island. 

It eeems that Peraldi, like Bertclacci, had to leave the country, 
but, Pozzo di Borgo and bis family, be did not eufier in tbe 
end for his adhedon to tbe British cause. Pozzo di Borgo, under 
the royal government, became a ^uke and Ambassador to Busasa; 
the present representative of the Peraldis is a Count; both familiw 
have property in Corsica. One of the most ccnspicnous objeots 
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Ob the wooded lull above the town of Ajaccio ia the pillared portico, 
reeemblibg a Greek temple, oi the Peraldl chapel or maueolemn, 
end on a high oliff abovo is the Chateaa Pozso di Borgo> a copy of 
a wiog of the ruined Tuilleriee. It was built by a son of the Duke. 
But tbc Bertolecci family has disappeared from the island, and its 
representatives are now moat probably completely English. 

One way of compensating Pascal Bertobcci for the loes of 
l^heritoge de see oniants ” was to appoint one oi thorn to a post 
under the British Government) and this oourse was adopted; 
with the mult that when the Hon. Frederic North, who had been 
Sir Gilbert’s Seoretaiy in Coreioa, went out to Ceylon in 1788, 
one of oee onfanta,'* Anthony Bertolacoi, accompanied him as 
'* Secretary for French correspondence.” He had been an assistant 
of North’s in his Corsican office, and it scorns had accompanied him 
to England when bo left Corsica in October, 1706. They arrived 
JO Ocylon towards the end of 1798, and in not much more than six 
months (6 June, 1799), Anthony had become Pcetmaster General 
of the now possession that had become British just when the smaller 
island, about one seventh the aise of Ceylon, bad ceased to be so. 

Bertolacoi had become “ Commissionor of Musters” as well as 
Postmastor General in by January, 1800. The latter post he retain* 
edfor four years but he retained the other until July, 1805, reeigning 
it on 17 th Nov., 1804. Meanwhile he had been mak ing improve 
ments in the Post Office, as well as inipeoting roads and public 
works. He had also for five months been ” Sitting Magistrate 
for the Pettab and Suburbs of Colombo as far as Qrandpass” 
(Srd Nor., 1802 to 20th April, 1803). He was besides Garrison 
Storekeeper from 8th Nov,, 1803, suooeeding Captain William 
Maopherson, and a member of the Court of Jus^ee of the Poaoo 
from 12th June, L805. He acted as Deputy Paymaster General 
in 1805 and was succeeded on 30 Jan., 1805, by Edgar Bletterman. a 
Cape Dutchman. He became Controller General of Customs onl4tb 
June, 1800, and acting Civil Auditor General 30th January, 1811. 
Whether he was confirmed in the Utter appointment and whether 
he retted It until his retirement three years later I do not know: 
Mr. Turner thinks he got into trouble with Governor Maitland, 
atiA this perhaps accounts for his retirement soon after he had 
qualified for a pensicu of £500 a year. 

He was evidently a man of some ability, and it is clear that 
he bad plenty and varied scope for his activities. Cordioer, who 
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trftTeDed in bis oomp&oy froa TrdmoaIm to Cc^bo on tho 
Uttsr’fl smrsl in tho Trisnd from lUdns m 179d, to his 

ski]) M SQ srtist^ and he had exeroised it in mafrmg some sketobM 
of tho Cstm of EJsphaata when ho acoompanisd tho Son. Frsdsric 
North thero the prstioos j«u on Umv wty out (eao * A Vcjfo^ 
to /ndvo *). Ho was ono of tho soreoiy't^ ciril and military 
oflicors «ho were subeoribtts to the addreu and testimonial giren 
to Cordinsr on the ohnpUin's leaving the Iiland on May, U04, 

'butwaa sot one of the fifty.&uw oontribotors to the *'hitid for the 
benefit of the famUiee d the eoldiera and eailon fallen in Egypt," 
published in ^e Oateiie, and dated 9tb Jane. l$02,->an omlmios 
which could hardly be doe to any sympathy on bis part with 
Napoleon I 


He lived for part d hie time fin C^lon at Eulftedorp, and bis 
bouse was purchased for the Supreme Court in 1805. 

His book, A Ftetf of ihe A^neuiiard. Conmerciol and Finan¬ 
cial Jnieruts of Ceylon, was poblisbed is London in 1S17. It ia 

DOW aoaree. 

I have pot been able to aaoertaia the data d bii death, and an 
Inquiry for partioolars about hfan. inserted last year in Ndee and 
Qocricc, did not elicit any reaponie. 

But from Ccylos reoorde I ascertained that hla second eon. 
Robert WiUiam, married at Abbeville in Frasoe on 22 Juoe, 1836. 
"Cecilia Cobham, daughter d the late Joeeph Martis. Eeq., d 
Greenwteb," and that this aoa was " as officer d the French 
Stud." Another aon. Frank Robert, married at St. Qeoige’a 
Bloomsbury, os U June, 1844» " Amelia Elisabeth, daughter of 
the Ute Joeeph Sanson* Esq., d Derby," a name that may be 
French. 

In * The Time* * d i6th Avgust, 1923, there appeared the 
following annaunoement 

BertoiKd.—OnthelOthA^., atEov^ EDvrsftDBB»Tca.aca, 
late H.M. Cvatoma, an d North Anthcoy Paecale Bsrtolacoi, 
of toe Treasury, graadsoo d Antooay Bestolacci, late CccDptnOer* 
General d Cuatoma under Lead GuQford in Ceylon, and great- 
grandson of Paacale Bertdacd, Piiiiy Councillor to Looia XVI., 
ahH Judge of toe Supreme Court in Genca. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DSPABTKHEIfT 

DE LA CORSE UlNT&TfeK? DG L'lNSTR^CmON PUBLIQUE 

ArtUwi D^rbnentalM 

Comavofiitf 

BMplUJIhti ft BIUIotUqiP4 

AAzBiAiitnit]?e" AjaeciOt Ic 9 janviir 

CABINET 

4e 

L*ARCHIVI8TE 

Pasoal BertoUcoi Suit Butiais, aiusi qu'i) rtaulia da la Sieria 
di Coniia, da Benucci Noue UTreBdana la toma II da cat ouvroga, 
page SI (Uvra 7, aonia ITM) qu’an Tribunal Suprtmo fut orSS 
L CorU, deaa la rayaume angb octrae, at Taatuar a^outa: 

"U& avTooato ganarala aedora ptanoi] madcaiao tribunala. 
Tu nominato a queata corica Oioraimi SUlanopoll dl Ajaccio; 
« a quolU dipraaidonta Faaquala Bartolocci dl Baatia 

Pouroonia con£orQia» 

L’archi7iata DSpartamantal 
P.GRAZTANl. 

Translation. 

Pascal Bertolacoi waa Bastiais (sa man of Baatia), as appears 
from the Hitlory Corsica of Benucci. We read in Tome II of 
this work, p. dl, (Book 7, year 1797) that a Supreme Tribunal was 
created at Corte in the AnglO'Corsloan kingdom, and the author adds: 

‘'An Advocate General eat on the same Tribunal. There 
was nominated to this office Giovanni StelanopoU of Ajaccio, and 
to that of President Pasquale Bertolaooi of BasUa.'* 

APPENDIX B. 

NOTE 

fkom SfiBABTIEN DE CARAFFA 

avooav A tA couB n’APnt 
A370ZZN 9AT0NK1SB 
BAST2A (C0&8B) 

hL Bertolacci, dont U e’agit, Stalt originalre de Baetia, Elliot 
Pavait ea grande intlme. Ansa ecus le Qouvernement Ac^o* 
Coree ooonpait*U lee plus hautee f onctions. PrSsident du Tribunal 
Supreme, Coneedller d'Etat Honoraire, il etait conaidSrS comme 
one dee priooipales psrsonaliUs de lUe. Le Viae*Boi ne ceesait 
de parler de Ini dans les termee lea plus Batteura 

Dans uoe lettre du 16 AoUt, 1796, addreesS par hii an Due 
de Portland, ilScrivait: trouvS en Coree dee hommee d’honneur 
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In^brMilablefl, prfU i tcpnt raqaar b tout Bfecrifisr pour fake 
l6ur darok. Da oa nombre font M. Berto2aeci.... 

Qnaad lea AngUis dnrafib qxuttw la Cona, Elliot e’ocoapa htm 
• oUiciCnde dw panotiixea qoi B'dtaiant couprozDSM poor 1 a caxiaa 
ADglaisa. D drena ime liato da caHei auquallea aoD gouvarnemeot 
da7ut aecorder qaa liilA da eaUee aazquellaa aob gooTamemaDt 
daraxt aocorder ana jMn^on * an aa tron^it Bartolacoi. 

De Londraa m^ma, apM r^Taojatios. il dorirait la 6 bUi, 
1797, au Due da Portland.— 

iTai plao4 itcia paraoimaa daoa la claaaa la plui alarta at 
pou laa tnotifa qoi m’ont paraa non aaolamant jnitifiar mtlg ntma 
exigar nna parailla meeora ; je lav ai UMralamant accord^ oa qui 
m’a para una aopla at liMiale proton an da li ja la ooofeaaa da 
oa qn’oa ponrait donnar aaooura at oeonma mo^an da 

aubaiatonca. J’ai roulu mootrer qoe non aeulamant j a ooonaia* 
aaU laur iafortu&a at lava aaorificaa, mala qua ja profaeaaia pour 
auz Vaatima qn^iU avaiant toMi par lav banta aitnation aoua la 
goararaaioant da Sa Majaatd at pv la fidaliU, Tbabilita at la t&le 
dont ila auraiaat fait praoaa d’un manibra xao^arqoAbla dapuia 
la prasior juaqo’an darniar momant da notra union aaao la Oorae. 
Lav paniou eat da 400 Imaa par an at oaa panonnea aont—Pooo 
di Borgo BartoUcei. Praaidast do IVibonal Snprbma on Cbaf da 
la Jnstice an Coiaa» ParaldJ. ConaaOlar d'Etat... .J'ai an maintee 
fda ocoaaion dana maa daptcbca da parier daa talenta bminenu 
at daa qnalitda dlatingiidea da cat paraonnaa. Ja jna boroarai i 
ajeutar qua bC. Bartolacci atU.Paraldi ont tons laa daux una famlHa 
nombrauaa» qoa lav Matia btaSent eooaidarablaa... .qu'ila ont 
pardu non aeulamant laa raranw aotnala da lean propriataa, naia 
mbma ThariUga da lam Infanta; qn 'ils ont done i pourrok 
beauooup plot qo’ a lav enbalatanca da ebaqua jour avao U pannoo 
qni lev eat aeoordba. Oa root Tme dana vi pe^ btraager ob. 
je ravooa, aav pabtandra oompaoaer pov enz la parte da lav 
propre paye at de lam bsana, ee qni aat impoeaibla, j’ai roulu qu’lk 
na foaeant point obtigba da ranonar oomplbtamaot a la aonodbration 
at aa rang qo’ila araient au momant ob nov laa arona coonua.” 

Ni bl. Bartolacd ni aa famille na aont pbu lestrba an Cone 
dapuia. 

O exiateb Lneoiana, canton da Bvgo, ana famiUa BertoUcei 
d’origina xnodaata, n’ajaot rko da conmuD arae la iamiOe Bartolaooi 
da Baetia. 
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PETER ONDAATJE. OF CEYLON** 

Ph. 0. ot Utreehl antf Itydin. 

By MxtaEW 0wtJAATJ8*-^WiTO sotbs bt Arthur A. Pbrbiu. 


IT i 0 net often (hot the name of a native Ceylonese appears in 
A the history of Europe. From various ciroumstancce» it happen* 
ed that the subject of this memoir took a prosiincnt pare in the 
publio afieirs of bis adopted country> Holland, of whioh Ceylon was 
in those days a dependenoy. Ho united in himself the Orator, 
Pditioian, Lawyer, and Soldier; but ho was, par excellence, a 
true Patriot, and an undaunted obampion of popular rights end 
liberties. A brief outline of his histoiy will bo intoresting to many 
readers. 

Peter Ondaatje, or Quint Ondoabjo, as he was commonly called 
in bis native island, was born at Colombo on the 28th of June,i758. 
At that iime the Coast of Ceylon was poesoued by the Dutch, who 
conquered it from the first European settlors, the Portuguese. 
The interior of the island still belonged to tbo native King of Kandy, 
which oity was tbo Metropolis of his dominions. During the revolu* 
tiOB in Holland, at the close of the last century, which drove the 
governing Stadtholder, William V, to England, the Dutch pos* 
sessions in Ceylon capitulated to the English, by whom they woro 
retained at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, when the otbora were 
restored to Holland. The English, under the command of Lieut* 
OeneraS Sir Robert Brownrigg, the third and one of the beat 
Governors of British Ceylon, acquired by conquest tho Kingdom 
of Kandy in 1816. Tho whole island hos thus been placed, under 
the Sovereignty of Britain; and under her mild, wise and liberal 
sway, it is earnestly hoped it will become in a moral, what it is 
in a physioai point of view, the Eden of the Eastern ware.** the 
“ Pearl Drop of India.” 

The founder of tbo Ondaatje family in C^lon, Michael Jurgen 
Ondaatje, seems to hare been a remarkable man. Of an andent 

1. Tlita tftkk •pp«Bn4 >0 l^nai Sowtii Utna &tC, tSfl7:uthA 
UMooprlPCMwa. ttenhA posdl Mt« ''wrlttm b7Kfttb««0adutJe.*’ TlMlaUtf vi> 
upkra tttiM in CotOQtt.*~4,a.P. 
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Tuail iioQS^ he wea boro at Aicot. the eopjfeiJ of tin Gernetio in 
Soutbera India, celebrated efterwerda in the history of Lord dire. 
He wae the eideet soo ol the PhysKian of the King of THojore, 
also in the Carnatic, famous as a seat of Engii«K ; snd in 

that oapacjty be was hlmsetf attached to the Royal Household. 

He was sent to CcJoabo at the reqneat of the first Dntoh 
Ooyemor, Adrian Yan der Meyden, to can his lady of a diefisiifr 
that had baffUftd the efforts of the East lodia Company’s Surgeons, 
the native phyaudans at Colombo and suit by the King of 
Kandy on the application of the Oovernor. His name was brought 
to his Excellency’s noCiee by ocrtain merchants of Tanjore, who 
reeorted periodically to Ceyl«x for the purchase elephants. 
This was in 1659. three yean after the Dutch occopation of 
Ceybn. 

Michael Ondaatje, « his arririi, found hsr case an extra* 
ordinary one; and while bolding oat no hope of recoveiy, promised 
(bat no exertion would be wanting on his part. His efforts 
were successful and gratefiiUy appreciated. The Oorernor admitted 
him into the service of the Dutch EastlndiaCnBpany and presented 
him with the app^tment of Pbyswian of the town and environs 
of C^mbo, and of the Govenunent Hospital is the Capital. In 
addition to this reward, His Excellency, who bad now beoome hk 
friend snd patron, granted him trade of land, situated to the 
east of Odombo. at a distance of four inilee from the Fort Ha also 
introduced him to the phncipel European inhabitants as an aooom* 
pUsbed pbyiioiaQ, in whom they could repose unreserved confidenee. 

Dr. Ondaatje, for so ha was osoally called in his new plaoa 
of remdenoe, was accordingly obl%ad to settle at Colombo, where 
he enjoyed extensive praotice both among Europeau sod natives, 
by whom ho was held is high ettimatioa. His intercourse with 
the former lod bim to renouooe hm national religion. Hinduism, 
and embrace Protaetant Christianity, to which be became a sinoeie 
convert, while some cd his descendanto were ornaments of the 
Christian church. He married a Portognoee lady, Magdilaivi 
De Groos, bun at Colombo, of parents who were natives of Pmtugii 
and who had settied in the island during the Lustaniso rnk 
By her be bad three sons and three daughters. On her 
death in December 168$, be married a native lady, who bon him 
seven children, three of whom died in the lifetime d their panoitB. 
He eventually became the progenitor of a large family in Ceyloo, 
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gMidnlly^stiiiguuhedforabiiitj&ndpanonal worth, soma membere 
of whom filled importeot posU under the Goremment. Various 
brancbee of the family have ramifiod into Europe and the Eaetem 
Arebipelago. Doctor Ondoatje died at Colombo in November 
1714, iuil of years and honours, leaving behind him eereral medioal 
MSS~, which ho bequeathed to hia eldest son by hts second wife, 
who followed hia father's profession. 

Peter Ondoatje was the older son of the Rev. William Jnrgen 
Ondaatje,* who was educated for the clerical proisasion first at the 
" Colombo Seminary/* of which he became subsequently the rector; 
oz^ he had tho distinction of being the only native of Ceylon on 
whom that important office was conferred. He was afterwards 
ti'anaferedto theUniversity of Utrecht, where he bad for his fellow 
student Mr. Ivan William Falek, who became afterwards Governor 
of Ceylon, axid who over proved to Mr. Ondaatje a kind friend 
and benefactor. 

Falok ooubined the wisdom of the politician with the accom* 
pUshments of tho scholar. His administration, the longest of any 
of tiia Dutoh GoTsmors, was able and excellent. One of his earliest 
acts was ths Treaty of Peace which he concluded with the Kandyan 
Monarch, in the very first year of hia governmenti ensuring to the 
Dotoh the unmolested posseerion ci all ths places on the Coast. 
He also introduced order and system into tho various public depart- 
mente, encouraged Agriculture, and carried tbe cultivation of Cinna* 
mon to such an extent as to free the Company from dependence on 
Kandy for supplies. Ha died at Colombo, in 1785, and a monument 
to his memory is erected in the Dutoh Churob there. 

Rev. W. Ondaatje, after bis ordination, and marriage with 
Mtm Hermina Quint, the only child of a citizen of Amsterdam, 
returned to C^lon, his native country, in March 1758. He laboured 
with exemplary seal and fidelity as a minister of the Gospel, both 
at Colombo and Jafina, in tbe north of the island, officiating in 
no less than three langut^ee, vis: Dutch, Portuguese and Tamil, 
which last was bis mother-tongue, and in which he was the first 
to commence in Ceylon a new translation of tbe Old Testament. 
In 1769 he was selected from the clergy of Colombo for tbe office of 
rector for the ‘ Seminary,’ which office be held till his transfer to 

a Itov. WllUftm rtfSfii OadMtje’a Wtm vai MiUlp/ur^ OudMtJe, UUMOttoror 
tteSoS VAnJoatltc, UieSajweiM Court otJnMin lo CerloQ, aodthe latter watUsem 
erne. MlQbael OadiatHanS kl»|ite1oM deOroM.— A. P. 
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J ftffnA ia 1777 wh«re he died in 1793. He wee veil knovn le • 
pethetio. powerful eod procdcal preeohtf, And it wm eeldots that 
be failed to drew teen froqi the ejee <jt bb euditore. 

Peter ODdeatje, bcni in Geyloo eoon after hie UtheKe return 
from Europe, wee taught the radimente of learnirtg at home, end 
then wee eent to Holland to be educated for the holj minUtr;^, 
In 1773 (Not. 16) at the age of ftfteea, ecconpenied by hie oon^, 
the only eorTiriDg eon of the Ree. Philip de Uelo. one of the moet 
learned dirinee and bibUcal translatora that hare ae yet appeared 
in India or Ceylon, he embarked iot Europe via Point de Oalle and 
the Cape. At Ameterdam he received a couree of inetruotion for 
lour yeare in the Latin and Greek eoboole, hicDeeli, ae well 
ae hie relative, reeiding at the hooee of hie grandfather, 
Peter Quint, at whoee death, be, by requeet, aemmed the 
additional eunuuue of Quint. On the completion of hie olaenoal 
education, be attended the Academical leoturee in the four faoul* 
ties of Theology, Philoeopby, hfedkine and law, aud took a degree 
in Philoeopby and the literal edencee at Otreohi, on the 10 Nov., 
1767. Tbeee degreee Quint Oadaatje wae the 6nt naUve of Ceylon 
to take, and, after a Upee of four ecoro yean, he renaine uoparal* 
leled in tbie reepect, notwithetarKlLDg the greater appreciation of 
education, and the mcreaaed faciUtiee of interooune between 
Ceylon and Europe. 

At an early age, and befMe he waa a houeeholder, he reoelvtd 
on apCOouDt of hie pre-eminent menCa. Pebraaiy 10th, 1788, the 
uQueual hoaour of the freedom of the dty ot Utrecht, whereby he 
beoane eligible to all offiooe and dignitiee of the etata, and entitled 
to the privilegee and Libwtiee enjoyed by the nativee of the oountiy. 

Imbued, ae Quint Ondaatje wae, with noble end generoue 
Bontimente of patiiotint, the deplorable conrii^ of the United 
Provincee, of which he had juet been enrolled a cltiaen, coneeqaent 
on the unconatftutional edminietrafion of affaire by the StadthoMer 
William V. was to him a source of deep ooncem sad bitter regret. 
He therefore resolved oa engaging hirnasH in poliCke, with a view, 
if poadbla to reform the existing abuses in the Ooverement, and 
to reetore to the citazsns thsir cowtitntaonal rights snd prfvileges, 
encouraged in a great messuie by the recent suocesful eSorte made 
by the Americans in the cense of freedom. 

To effect tbno*! objeds, a large portioo of the cfttsem aimed 
at the fundamental restoretion of the coostitution, as a rme ganaoii; 
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»nd id this gre&t political movement, which occurred at Utrecht 
in 1765, Quint Ondaatje was for his brilliant talenU, great popu¬ 
larity, and personal influence, nominated os one of the represen- 
tatiree of the burghers, and was duly acknowledged as auch by the 
Govenuaent. But. having maintained with great zeal and boldnesa 
the rights and interests of the people before the council of the City 
of Utrecht, a criminal prosecution was instituted agusst him 
by the Municipal Court of Justice. Through the interposition, 
however, of his constituents, who made bis cause their own, the 
prosecution agvnet him was eventually abandoned. Subsequently 
as a reward for bis services successively as Lieutenant, CaptMa, 
and Major of the Armed Burgher Corps, ho was, by the Provincial 
States of Utrecht, appointed Captain of the Infantry in the regiment 
of Lieutenant-General Van den Borcb, and by the States of the 
Province of Holland he was created Adjutant'G^eral of the United 
Holland and Utrecht troops at the time in garrison, Commander< 
iO'Chief of the * Guides,' and ' DireQtor*Gonera] of the Secret 
Correspondence at the Head Quarters of the General* m*Chief, 
the Rhingrava of Salru Gordsnbach. 

On the hostile invasion of the Prussian troops In September, 
17S7, having under superior orders evacuated the town of Utrecht 
with the military and burgher garrison, be oerried on skirnishea 
with the enemy till the 2nd October, when he received a signi* 
fioant hint to quit the country as quickly as possible. Wisely, 
however, instead of following the example of the greater number of 
the fugitive patriots who soi^t refuge in France, there to become 
independent on the niggard boun^ of the government, he repaired 
from Amsterdam to Hamburg where he arrirod on the Oth Ootober 
From thence, on a esoret warning given to him, he again sailed on 
the 26 tb of the same month, and, after a most dangerous voyage 
is the North Soa, he arrived, weary and tempest* tossed, in the 
harbour of Ostond on the 15th November. 

After a few daye' rest be went to Bruseels, where he received 
information that by name and in person he had been excluded from 
the Act of Amnesty promulgated by the Statee of Utretoht on the 
14th November, 1787, after the revolution effected in favour of 
the Prince of Orange by the Prussian forces, and that by orimitial 
sentence pronounced in the audience of the Council Chamber at 
Utrecht be had been declared guilty of UM-ma^4td, and therefore 
infamous and incapable of any office,that be had been banished for 
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lift, ftod thtt fell hit property nrhich might remetD efter paymeat 
the chargee of Juatkc hod bera declared fnfehed. »od «ltboot 
pre}adice to foch farther corporal piukiahmeiit in case be oboold 
foU ogun iQto the banda Joatice oe the oforeoaid crime eboold 
have foand to have merited. 

from Bmeele he removed to Obeni, April 9tb, 1790. A 
brief loterrol voe only amoved him. On the night of (he lOtb 
June following, tht faouoe in which be and a friend, PMferioh Vcn 
Liebeherr, resided, woe earroondedby armed men. end Llcbebeir 
wai carried away prieoner to the coovent of the Dominicane. Bither 
Quint Ondoatje ocoompenled him, detennined to ibore hU fortunm. 
when he bimeetl woi orreeted on groondleee suspicion, but the third 
day the innooesee of both having became evident, the prtwnert 
were not only hm>ouiably releoeed, but, u a mark of respeot, 
oonducted by a ailitory ceoort book to the Castle. 

Quitting Ghent, which did not appear to adord a quiet place 
of refuge for patriot*, Quhtt Ondoatje, who diedoined no branch of 
indnstry, however bumble, which might eeoure him an honovable 
independenee, became engaged oe partner in a herring dsbery and 
rop^ making eitablishmeat at Gravelioea, carried on by Bernard 
Blok, one of the most disUngukhed of the patriot party m tbe 
Province ol Holland. Meea while, be did not loee ^bt of bis 
eonatry. Taking up his residence in Dunkirk, be there pnreboeed 
a prioting prees of oonsidarabie oolebrity^that of Von ScheUe. 
From this prees issned not e few of those eomast and toocbir^ 
appeals, mode from time to time to the French Motion, on behalf 
of the Dutch refng ee e in that country. 

But tbe moment H woe rumonred in France that the mother* 
country was in danger, he, hastily abandoning both bis press 
«t Dunkirk and his commerool enterprise at Grevelincn, enlisted 
(July, 1792) oe a volnntoer in tbe Freocb Lepon of Foreignen, 
solely induced by his attachmeDt to bis adopted country. Owing 
to the jealousy of the senior officers, be woe suspended os Osptatn; 
but eiter service in the l^wn, be was restored to that rank by 
the GeD6raI*in*Cluef Dnmourw, at whpte snggeetion tbe corps was 
raked, and appointed os G^rteu in Qie Prenoh Army destined 
fortbeBoUandExpedi^ai, and oe Captain adjoint to the Adjutant 
QeneroL On the 23rd February, 179S, he s^Bst^ed in the bombard¬ 
ment of Breda, nndv General Weetermsnn; and, after tbe capitula¬ 
tion on tbe 26tb, be woo tbe first to oooupy tbe city gate on the 
following day. 
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After the oalehrated defeat of General Dumourier, General 
Westerznann having been sent to Tuinhout to keep the Austriaiu 
at bay, Ondaatje placed bimseli under the command of hie suc- 
oeeeor, General de Vaux, who had established his head<^uarters 
at Klundert and whom he aeaUted in driving back the Prussians 
to TUbuiy. Afterwards at Dunkirk, be served, as a volunteer, 
in the defence of that city against the invasion of the united English 
and Austrian forces. On the raising of the siege, he went (Sept. 12) 
to reeide at Calais, where he engaged, at lirst with a partner, Belle* 
garde, and afterwards alone, in his favourite occupa^on—the 
management of a printing press—licensed by the Council of ad* 
ministration of the District of Calais; aiul editing, among other 
works, a literary and political daily journal called the Court'>tr 
tU Calaffi, 

Many of the rafugoca from the United Provinces were at 
this time sojourning at Calais and among them Cliristina, the 
daagbtor of Adrian Hoevenaar of Utreoht and a relative of the 
celebrated Dutch Statesman, Pe Witt. Her Quint Ondaatje 
loved with all the passionate devotion of his enthusiastic nature, 
and a marriage, performed according to the laws of the Prenoh 
RepttbUo before the Municipal Officer of the Commune of Calais, 
united them on the 7th May, 17d4. At the revolution efiectsd 
in Holland by the operations of the French army in 1796, Quint 
Ondaatje was officially invited by the Stat«e*General of the Batavian 
Republic to his adopted country, when he disposed of bis prees 
to the Cirizen Poioterin La Croix, and, after an exile of eight long 
years, he went to the Hague on the lUh April, 1796, whore be 
was appointed Under Seorotary of the War Department, and on the 
Ist March, 1796, a Director of the Dutch Eaet India Company. 

In ^e latter capacity he left Amsterdam on 6th November 
following, in order to eail from the Texel to St. Ubes in Portugal, 
with the object of saving the East India return ships, laden with 
rich merchandise, which had run into that port from the hands of 
the SogUsh. Having suffered shipwreck on the 18th November, 
and being brought in by a Bayonne Privataer to the Spanish 
Earbonr of Camarinas, be with bis Private Secretary, La Pro, 
oontinued bis journey by land through Corunna and Porto to 
Lisbon, where he arrived on the 20th of December. 

Here, at Lisbon, in spite of the opposition of the Dutch Consul, 
and the Director Harteinok, (both in concert with the Govern* 
meat, which ordered bim to ciuit Lisbon within three daya, and 
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Kingdom of Portogni vitbia oigbt dsya) bo MTCd ttM Sut 
Indi* elkipe with tiimr lading. On 1h« 16th Jumxy. 1797, ha 
commancod bis Joqrm^ from liahon to Madrid, wbora ba was 
praaented hj tba Ihitch ambaaaador, Valekanaar, to tha Fteaoh 
Ambassador, Periquan, and in due conns proridsd on his dopartura 
with a passport and military convoy, be reached tba boondarlss 
of iVaoco. Hence on l?tb Febmary he pumed his journey to 
Paris where he arrived oo the 9nd March, and was entertained 
by the Datoh Ambaasador Ueb«r. b^m the FTefich Capital 
he made bia way bade to Amsterdam which he r«cbed oa the 
I9tb of the same month. 

Having been summoned to the Hague by the Bxeoutive Direo* 
tory of the Batavian RepubUe. he was noDimatsd(Febry. 21st, 1798) 
Secretary*Qeneral the Police and the Home Corrsapondenee, 
retaining his memberdiip of the Asiatic GouneU. 

In 1799, he prepared a map of the ‘ Batavian Republic ’ 
with Its various departments, circles aod districts, which la stUl 
referred to os an intarasting bistorioai document. 

Having, at the end of the year 1799, rdinquished bis post 
as Seeretary of the Internal PoUoe and the Rome Corteepondenee, 
ha went to Amsterdam January, 1800} to resume bis seat in 
the East Indian Council, and <m the 16th Hay. he waa honourably 
and without further responsibility relieved of this duty. He 
than took up bis resdenea again at tbe Hague, where, with a 
view to provide for his increasing family, ha pruetieed as an Advo* 
cate of Civil Law (June 19th, 1800) to the arnolumante ot whiob 
were added, in the next year, those of the appointment of Solicitor 
to the Marine, which he held till the year 1804. After the Peace 
of Amiens, he was appointed by the Asiatio CouadJ to take poems* 
•ion of the Dutch Settlements in tbe waet of the Bast indies, 
with the rank oi Colonel, which he would have attained in 1796, 
but for the reorganisation of the Army about that period and his 
acoeptanoe of the post of the Under Secretary of War. 

In 1806, Qoint Ondsatje was nominated Councillor of the 
Court of Finance of the Batavian Republic, aod on $ 1st August 
of that year he was app^ud President of tbs Council of Imposts 
and I^ses " in tbe Kingdom of HcJland, under Louis B<waparCe, 
the father of the present Emperor <d the French. After the eonaz* 
ation of Holland to the Empire of Rapdeon, he waa created 
Coundllor of the Imperial Council of Prises, together with two other 
Doctors of Law who bad bean membM with him of the Council 
of the Hague. This ^pointment be held till the first fsll of Hapo* 
leon in 1814. 
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Subsequently to that erent—vii. on tbe 27th May following— 
he bad oo audience at Pofia of Prince William Frederick, son of the 
late Stadtholder, who, at the rerolution in Holland of the preceding 
year in iavour of the House of Orange, oaeumed the title of Prince 
Sovereign of tbe United Netherlands, and who is now historically 
known os William I, King of Holland. To this Prince, remarkable 
for his sterling virtues, military skill and political wisdom, Quint 
Oudirntje proffered hie eervice^i. These the Prince having wisely 
accepted, be together with Lie family took bis departure from 
Paris to the Hague. 

But be woe destined to experionoe bow rapidly tbe aeal of 
partisans outruns the sentiments of their leader. That whlob the 
Prince himself thought right to pass over In oblivion bis friends 
could by DO moani forgive. Quint Ondontje. finding that hie 
residence in Holland woe likely to be one of omhanasHmont and 
peril, solioited o civil appointment iu the East Indies. By royal 
mandate of 9th February, 1815, ths name of Dr. Quint Oedoatje 
was included among the Civil Servante of the first olaas destined 
for the East India dorvice. As tJio departure of the offioiots for 
iodia woe not to take plueo before the following year, and os he 
hod received no emolument whatsoever unoe hie return from Paris, 
he, on a presentation of a memorial to his Sovoreign, received a 
donation of 700 dorins, and an allowance of 100 fiorine per mensom 
by Royal essejit, dated 24tb April, 1815, until such time os the 
ships should sell for the East or uuUl ho could obtain a suitable 
situation in Europe. 

At tbo end of March, 1816, ho embarked with bie whole family 
on board H.M. Ship of the line " Do Nassau " and arrived at his 
destination on the 4tb September following. Whilst at sea he was 
seised with a stroke of apoplexy, from which he recovered but bis 
health woe seriously impaired. He was appointed CounoUlor 
of the Supreme Court of Justice of Netherlands. India, on the 17th 
February, 1817 ; but this honourable poet he held but a short time. 
Ho died April 3(Hb, ISIS, leaving behind him two sons,’ both of 
whom distinguished themselves in the Dutch Service in tbe East, 

The Portrait of Dr. Ondaatje represents a shrewd, energetic 
man, in costume and air like a Freoobman of tbe Mirabeau 
type. His mother having been a Dutch lady, he was of fairer 
complexion than most Orientals. 

3. T&cy vote eiakrtiH OedkAtj*. vbo (UMovfrfd Um Cm) ICom la SQtaM 

4Bd ud PM«i PlUJp PorttMA ot wlto <f4i 

a i9K br Urt EDS ot HolIkoC.—d. A.l*. 
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HOATSON’S SINHALESE PRACTICE OP 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


Wits Intbodctohok avd i4Qn8 by 1. Pvtov. 
{Ccnlinutd from Vd. VI//, Pari /V, Pogt W^} 


HOUGH the preceding Catalogue of planteand other eubetaneee 
^ used oa medicine by the Sinhaleae has been extended to a 
T 617 coneiderable lengthy yet I am oertam that it ie hr from con* 
taining the wboloi for there ie ecaroely a plant or tree to be 
met «lth» wbioh hoe not eome claim to be ranked in (be liet of medi* 
einale. 

I ehall now lubjoin a Uet of planti extraoted from the foregoing 
number whiob are oulOvated by the Singaleae; that Ie to say, 
they take the trouble of ooUeeting come of them from parte of the 
jungle whore they are to be found, and of planting them in the 
▼ioialty of their habitations; whilst the leedi of othore are eown 
along witbKooraoan (natobenny)' in their Henna (i.e.Gbena,—£d.) 
grounds. Though the vioinity of a Kandlan'i bouse in bU own 
language obtains the appellation of a garden, an Suropesn will 
be able to discover as much of tbe appearance of a garden is any 
other part of tbe jungle. 

There are only two modee of cultare whiob 1 have obeerred 
praotieed by tbe Sisgaleee in tbe interior of tbe leland. let. 
Tbe cultivation of rice by the proceee of irrigation. 3nd. The 
formation of Henna grounds by cutting down the jungle and clearing 
a space of the nooeesary extent. The rice fields are formed wherever 
a euffieiency of water can be obtained. The Henna fields are 
generally on tbe tope of hills, or on ellgb^ elevated situations. 
The junglo is ont down, a slight fence ie made, and the remaining 
part, when sufficiently dry, is burst. Tbe ashes serve ae mantire 
and destroy inseote. Iho surface of tbe grotmd being sorsped up 
by a kind of hoe, or momaty, as it is called, and the larger stones 

1 . [TUstwiD if Uted tr 0 *rj k bk te«ou( o( the dlttrkt b vtaieb Sasiaa 
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ramoTed, tbe seeds, oonsistiog of Kooraoan, mnsUrd seed, end of 
different oleraceoae Tegetabies, are eovn seemingly jumbled tiQ< 
gather without dletmctioo or separation. Pumpkine, ououmbera, 
yams and Indian corn (Zea vulgaris) are ^eo planted in the same 
ground. 

TheSingalese sow in the same description of lielda but separate* 
ly. a epecise of rice which does not require water. The different 
seeds being sown, the Singalese bestow no further care than to 
watch the fields from the depredation of the birds and the irrup* 
tiona of the elephants. They never sow on the same spot of ground 
for a second crop, till after a lapse of some years; but a fresh piece 
of ground is always pitched upon, and the jut^le has to be cleared 
away as before. 

Liet oj PlaM$ cuhivofed and used 6^ Me i9ut(^fes6 os Afsdtetns. 


Singaleso Nanjcs. 

let. Aba*etta 
2nd. Aesamodagan 

3rd. Adhatoda 
4tb, Beli'gbaa* 

5th. Boulatiwasl 
6th. Dehi'gbas 
7th. DiwuMatu 
6th. Ehkossamba 
9th. Era*mudu<ghae 
lOtb. Gam*airia*«ael 
Ittb. Hinguru-piele 
12th. Hal* dung* mala 
13tb. Ingburu 
14tb. Iruveria 
16th. Ingsal 
16th. Karal*haebo*gbss 
)7th. Kapu*komissa*ghas 
19th. Khatu*wael*battu 
t9tb. Kaha 
20th Labu 


Where Planted. 

In the Henna (Chena,*Ed) fields. 
Near tbe habitation of tbe 6io» 
galose. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


In the Henna fields. 


1 OAoi «l0(Sw Misdatod* Buabar ei Um, nd I Mbn, U Us pltfilofttM 
'•ttd OcSs. 
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Singaleae Names, 

Where Planted. 


2 ]et. Mins 

Near the habitation of the Sin* 


galeee. 


22 ad. Nataraanghae 

do 

do 

23rd. Nika 

do 

do 

24th. AlU'kehei 

do 

do 

25Ui. Pol ghaa 

do 

do 

26tb. Eatte*Loonoo 

do 

do 

27tb. Bevie 

do 

do 

2Sth. Sarna 

do 

do 

2 Clth. Suendebghas 

do 

do 

30tb. SududooQoo 

do 

do 

3Ist. TlpiU 

do 

do 

32nd. Tala 

In the Hannah grounds. 

Tbe following are 

the only artiolea of Bingaleee medioine 

exported 



1st. Araiu 

Timinatia ofubuUc. 


Snd. Bulu 

do BiUris 


Srd. Nelli 

PAyfisnMus emblie 


4th. EurundU'potu 

Lounu Cinnanomvm. 



Thd tfuit of the three first nr^lea is the partusMl is aedloine. 
Oi the two former it Is & cjmbiiorm drupa which is gathered whe& 
ri|» 6 » aod is afterwards dried in the shade by exposure to a current 
of wind. The fruit of the Nelli is a subrotund berry, or r&ther a 
drupa. which contains a nut which is Z locular and 3 seeded; it 
10 out into halree and ia dried in tbe shade. The three different 
artaoiee, when sufBoiently dry. are put into a bag mixed together, 
and are thus exported to the coast of India, where they are used 
by the Native inhabitants as medioine. The Wedarales say that 
t^ey may be kept for years without losLog their medioineJ Tirtoee> 
The Cinnamoo bark as an arUole of exportation and ocmmeiee 
is well known. 

List pf arUdst mportsd from Me ecoat c/ India and in «se 

amortfit tU Singalne os medicine. 

Singalese Names. How imported. 

I St, Abing In rotmd bails. 

2n d , Balal-lunu In bags in fumpa 

3rd. D^e*dare Thick pieoee^Fir Umber. 
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Singaleae Names. 

4tk. ElU'iuaTindu 
3tb. 63 rDdegan 
6 ch. Gal*mandae 
7t^. Gal*nabara 
$ih. HirUl 
fitb. Karamhu 
tOtb. KalU'duru 
Utb. Eaipu 
12 t>b. Koruuani 
13tb. Kotaoialed 
14th. Khatukaiohioe 
Idtb. Kvtang'ftlla 

16tib. Kal)nde*atu 
nth. KhatukaroMD'nael 
iBth. Manoaila 
J9tb' Nartnoki'OlTa 
20th. Palmatiikiim 
21 et. Pooscure 
22 nd. Batta<uigbui'ii 

23rd. Rahadia or Ramdia 

24th. Sadika 

23th. Sudu'duru 

26th. Seriteka 

27th. Sabinda*lnnu 

23th. Slwanguxu 

20th. Sadllingan 

30th. SudU'paManam 
3 Lib. Sudu'bandung 
32ad. WatobinabtaUa 
38rd. Walanga-aal 
34tb. Womcara-lanu 
35tb. Rat>bandung 
36ih. Riditutang 


ANTIQUARY [Vol. IX, Port I. 

How imported. 

In email wooden boxoe. 

do do 
Inbc^ 
do 

In boxea 
do 

In bags 
do 

In hage» a erutU leed. 

In email begK 
lu bagB» a root. 

do, Root cut into alloei and 
dried 

In hoga. 

In buucUea 
In boxee, in lumpe. 

In bags, out into alicM. 

In bags, in lumps. 

In hoxee, common roein 
Id bags, ( he root ie boiled before 
drying. 

In Oaaka 
In baga or boxes 
In bage, a email eeed. 
lo bage, in emoU eticke. 

In wax caeoe tied. 

In bage. a gummy subetanoe. 

Is boxce bound round with wax 
cloth. 

In piecea 

In bage, out into eUcee 

In bags, a eeed like black pepper 

Inpieuea 

In bage. a hard bark well dried. 


There would appear to be no particular season, noi' no one 
etage of the growth of a plant, which the Singalese Wedaralee 
ooneider better than another when the entire plant or herb ie taken 
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lor mediciaal purposee, for its aeleotioo; but wheaever titey fiod 
the p&rtioular plant requred, it is taken and used ripe or green. 
The seeds of a plant wiH form an ezeeption, for tboy always use 
it in a ripe state and often dried and preserved. The leaves, 
when they are particularized, are taken at two stages of growth ; 
by the word Kolia the Singalesa understand full*grown leaves; 
again, by the word dalu, they underatand leaves whioh have recently 
shot forth from the buds and before they have acquired their 
natural rigidity and full growth. Leaves in the latter stage are 
most frequently preferred, when the expressed juice is wanted for use. 

The bark of a tree, from the speoimens brought to me. 
seems to be taken from the trunk or older branches; the cinnanon 
bark is the only exeeptioa which 1 have met with, for it la taken 
from the younger braoobea and never from the stem or old branches 
for medicinal use. Roots appear to be (jUlsa without any regard to 
the age of Che plant, and they are often dried and preserved. Bui* 
bous roots, whan they are preserved, are out into shoes and dried 
in an open veranda by exposure to a current of wind. Ike leaves 
of a plant may be preserved by drying in the shade, and then 
reduolog them to a fine powder which is to be kept in a bottle well 
stopped. Expressed juioos may be kept in a bottle well stopped 
for two or three months, 


iiingulese TttAiorn respecting ^ not qf h'esers, sic., and thiir mtlhad 

IretUmtnt. 

The Siogalcse Wedarales ascribe fovera to three different 
causes, vis : to bile (FiW), to wind iWaUU), and to phlegm (Ceiie* 
moAoi). They are ignorant d tbo anatomy of the human body 
and they abhor dissections. However, they have an idea that the 
liver generates the bile, but how or in wbat way they know not. 
The eaat of wind, they imagine, is eomewbere near the umbUlous, 
and that of phlegm is near the heart. Tbeee, they eay, are either 
disturbed by a cause or morbidly increased by the same, and a 
fever is the result Thus they say a person gets a fever from a 
fright in the dark by devils, from eating too much hoosy, or odd 
fruit, such as jack fruit, jambos and the like, from carrying too 
heavy a load, from the anger of the Gods, etc. But they say that 
the fevers arimng frbm these causes, and named by them according 
to wbat they suppose to be the cause, have their seats in the three 
first, via : bile, wind, or phlegm. 
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PevMs o{ the more continued forms, or those they consider 
the eevereat ierers, they diaUnguish by the term Javery or Jor^. 
and the slighter ierers they call Una. There ue eight ferere 
which they disiinguiab by the name Jaoery or JuT%y ; 


1 st. WatatJavtfy 
2nd. PiUUJavery 
drd. OelUnaJ^ai Javtry 
4th. Aganlugat Jewry 
6 th. Sanipateii Javtry 

6 th. Pipasai ^atrer|f 
7th. OoAot Jav«ry 
$th. Taremot JaMry 


A fever from wind. 

A fever from bile. 

A fever from phlegm. 

A fever from a fright 
A fever from Sany Yakka: an evil 
spirit supposed to have Its 
habitation In a tree. 


The three last named are supposed by the Wedaralee to arise 
from eating cold fruit, bad vlotuals, tho anger of the Gods, etc. 

The Wederalea never attempt innovations in prescribing 
for the relief of tbeir patients, but strictly follow the directions 
put down in their booka 

The weights used by the Wedaralee are Matianu, or morufsiadu, 
and ka^fidai. 

I Afodara or Mawiaiadi la equal to 4 gruns. 

20 Modara make I kalanda. 

The Madara Is the seed of the MaragaJta of the Singalesa, 
the Mandaiadi of the Malabskrs, and Adananthara pavonina of 
Lionaeue, and weighs exactly four grains. 

The Ealanda Is a suppo^tous weight. 

Fluids are measured by what they call the bamboo measure, 
which is somewhat more than an English pint. 


tingaieti RsmidlH lor Watal javery, er a levsr arliing from wind. 

Sin^aiaat Nomas, Lin. genus and apeciu. 

Taka of 

Elkossamba^mool .. Melia eernpemrenr 

Wangmutu*alJa .. ifenfsperum cordi/oiium^ 

BaebUa<mool .. —* 


t. (TwoUm aftvtenSnUrbWBtftbeoipcdam, C«naar»i»dp»Ne. S.) 
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Kbotftm&Iee 
Sid'ijigbura 
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Wateru 


Lin. ^nuaand 9p«CHA. 
Cotiandrutn ^liviun. 

Anomum Zingiber, of each a 

h&ndftij, 

Kiver vater, 4 me&tuteo. 


Pound in a tioa pounder, and boil from 4 maastM to one, 
and strain through a olotb* 1/da dose in themorniz^ fasting. 

Anoiliar. 

‘raks of 

Miris 

Wadakaha 
Sid'inghuru 
Bing'kobembo 
Aralu 
W^apool 
Khatuharohins 
Watoni 


Piper evbebo 
Zingiber eieeMum. 


Terminalia chebulie 
Piper iengutJi. 
of oach a handful. 

River water. 3 eommon ttaoup. 
fuls. 

Pound In a rice pounder and boll in a oloao ohatt; from B 
cupfuls to one cup. 1/3 tube given in the morning lukevarn. 

Another. 

Take of 

BelLmool 
Wangmutu*alla 
Raasakloda* wael 
Sid*ingburu 


Watera 


CfOiaeva marmetce. 

Andropogon KkoenoTUhne. 
Meniepermvm cordifclium 
Zingiber eiecaium, of eaoh a 
handful. 

lUver wator, 6 tea caphils. 


Pound in a Hoe pounder, and boll from 3 oupfuLa to ooe oup. 
1/3 to be given every morning and evening aa a dose with a little 
TIpill, (Long pepper). 


Remsdlet tor Mtat Javery or fever from BMs. 


Singakse Nemea 
Teke of 

Wangmutu-alla 
Rat'bandung 
Raaaakinda wael 
Sid-ingburu 
liamuBSU*mooi 


Ijin. genve and epedee. 

Andropogan echoenant/me. 
Red sandal wood. 
Meniepermum cordifoliwn. 
Zingiber eiccahtn 
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Noniv, Lin. and 

Kot4ng*aUa .. — 

Weliaj.mCM:J .. Qlycynhiza ^ahra, of each a 

hvidful. 

Wateru .. River water, 8 tea cupfula. 

Pound in a rioe pounder and boil in a clean chatty from 8 tea 
oupiula to one oup, 1/3 to be given in the morning mixed with a 
little honey. 

Another. 

Take of 

Nuga^mool iema .. 

Ookdanduoema .. Sugv*oane juloei of each a 

tea cupful. 

Mix, and boil to one oupfnl to be given M dose mixed with a 
little honey. 

Another. 

l^ke of 

Siddnghuru .. XinyUitf iieealum 

Khotamalee .. Vuiiunilrvm w/ivuwi. of each at 

mmh will lie on (be Angers. 
Wateru .. River water, 3 tea eiipfula. 

Bruise In a rice poundor and boll to one tea cupful. 
1/6 a dose on the aeeessUm of the fever paroxysm. 


fiemsdiM for Oelltmitwl J«viry» ora tovor from Phlofm. 


NaMra. Lim. gem* and sjitcia. 


Take of 

Wangmutu.alU 

Siddnghuru 

Baebila*XDOol 

Bewe*duru 

Uiamitta 


.. ANd/opogon ^choinanthvs 
.. i^tn^iber 

.. Anelh-um 2 )an»aonum 


l)ahiwa*mool .. Cannatndica 

Wagapul .. Piper lonffum, of each | a hand* 

ful. 

Watvu .. River water, 8 tea cupfuls. 

Pound in a rice pounder and boil to one tea cupful. 
1/3 mixed with a little honey to bo given in the morning aa a dose. 
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Another. 

Tftkd of 


Dungaelo'mool 

— 

Kaoaakmda-mool 

.. Menupemutn csrdtfolium 

KosBftmba*zDool 

.. Mdia eempcrvirens 

WangcQUtu.alla 

.. Andropogcn soAMRaH/&ve 

Afalu 

.. Terminaiia chebidic 

]>ewfiduiii 

.. AnetAum juamonum 

Kotafig*aila 

— 

WagApnl 

.. piper Isngum 

AahoUo'potn 

.. Cassiajletula, of each 4 a handful. 

Watwu 

.. River water> S tea cupfuls. 

Pound in a rice 

pounder and boi! to one cupful. 

1/3 a dose to be given 

in the morning- Operation laxative. 

When the febril beat 

is great. 

Tsko of 


Kbatu* waeUbattn 

,, ~ 

Raeeakinda 

.. MsKieptrmum cordifelitm. 

WangipoU 

.. Jueticia adhalcda. 

I>i&mitta 

— 

Sid'inghuru 

.. 2^iagi6er iiccalun, of each a 


handful. 

Wateru 

.. River water, 6 tea cupfuls. 

Pound the different er tides in a rioe pounder ; ciix with 

ibe water in a dean obattj'^ and boil to one oupfnL 

t/3 a dote in the moraiag; no eeneible purgative effect, but 

diminiebea febrile heat, 


Take of 

Of 

^^ataraan•moo] 

.. Citrus medica. 

Sid'inghuru 

.. Zingihir siccatum. 

NeUi 

.. PApUonbtue emtlio 

Daluwa.mool 

.. Canna indica, a handful of eaob. 

Wateru 

.. River water, 8 tea cupfuls. 

Braise the different 

articles and boil to one oupfui. 

' 1/6 a dosedimiiuabee febrile heat. 

Remidiee for Sanipatat Javery, etc. 

SingakH Names. 

lAn. genus and tp. 

Take of 


Koasamba*n6tti 

.. Meiia eeMpemreae, 

Imbui'Uetti 

.. Oogsypiumfioribuepurpureie. 
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5>n0o2e^ Nam*. 

lAfu gtniu and fipecU*. 

AdhatodA'nefti 

., Ju4ti£ia adhalcda. 

Arahi 

.. rmmalTff chilnila . 

Nelli 

.. PhyliantAu* 4mlilw*. 

logbuni 

.. Amomt/m Zingiber. 

PetpAdagam 

.. Htdyoii* herbatm, of each a 
handful. 

Rat-handung 

.. Red aADdal, a Uttle, 

IniToria*mool 

, - 

Keluog'&Ua 


Welmi’Siool 

.. Otycirrhiia glabra. 

KhotAmalee 

.. Coriandrum esfwum. 

KbAtukarohine. 

^ of each t handful. 

Wataru 

.. River water. 4 moainiroa. 

Bruise in a rice pounder, and boil to one mcaiuro and strain. 

]/$ to be given every morning. Thia medioine when prepared 
If oalled 8oondooa*Kamaie. 

Another. 

Tehe of 

Wangmutu*a]|A 

.. Andropogon acAoenonihua. 

8id>inghuru 

.. Zingiber ticeatum. 

KotAmalee 

.. Coriandrum taiivum. 

KhatU'WAol'bAt.tu 


B{oruDgA*mool 

. ■ UyptrmtKera mcringa, of each 4 
madara. 

Dodang'embul 

.. Cifnia ntdica, a libtie or q .e. 


Grind on a curry etone frith the Aour ;uio«. 1/3 a dow a* a 


IakaUva every morning, 

or 

Teke of 

KoMAinba*ouru .. Mdia 

DaQg'eele*mool .. — 

EtAiAAkinde-iDool ,. ifenwjwmum cordt/oliwn. 

Sid'inghnru .. Zingihir siccakam. 

WADgmutu-aUA .. Andropojtm Khoe\anihm. 

AtaIo .. TemiTUiiia cKebvUc. 

Bttlu ., Tmninalia btUrie- 

Nelli .. PhyUanthui emblic. of each 6 

medarA. 

.. River water, ^ tea cupfuls. 


Wateni 
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Firet braise the articles 

in a rice pounder and boil to one 

tea cnpful. 1/3 to be given every morning, as a laxative, with 

a little hooey or engar. 


Sinhalese remsSlic ter Fiver lr» ginerai. 

SingaUsi Namti. 

Lin. gtnu9 and spwiM. 

Tahe of 


Karambu 

.. CaryophiUus aromattcKi. 

Waua was! 

.. Mace. 

Sadika 

.. Nscus morehcUd. 

Sadu'duru 

.. 

Kaln-duru 


TIpiU 

.. fiptr icnffum. 

Assatnodagan 

., Apium p4trt>9aUnurn. 

Welmi 

.. Olifitrrhita glabra. 

Kotang<alla 


Akraputta 


Maeiang 

-«> 

Kaipu 

.. Outn CoUcku.* 

Inghoru 

.. Ztngifer. 

Miris 

.. Piper c«&e6o. 

Aralu 

.. Terminaiia chebulic. 

Bulu 

.. Termtnolta belerie. 

Nelli 

.. Fi^OanfAua smMVc. 

Kbotamalee 

.. Coriandfum ealwun. 

Kalandoru'alla 

.. Andropcg^ icAoenonfhus. 

Hingurti*pieli*aUa 

— of each 6 madera. 

Jayapala 

.. Croton 25kaUnda. 

Sine hakaru 

.. Jaggery, 50 kalanda. 

Grind on a ourry atone for one day with eoui orange juice, for 
another day with boney» and form the mass into pilla of ih,t sise 

of a pepperoom. 


1 pSi a dose as a diaphoretic. 

The Wederalee eay that the preceding pilla are parlionlarly 

serviceable in the ardent fevers when the heat is high, the mouth 

dry, etc. In such cases one 

pill may be pven dissolved in the 


4 Tt« ve^enM* ■ar t««t tba Eaipu b pr«p*f«d {ton «beisv«aBat«IUibbUDdbr 
MMaattve»»f wa eeastofladU. 
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expreoed juioe of R&aa&kmdft'kolU ftod Beli*kollft nixod with a 
Ht6lo ooooanut vater. 

li 6he ieror ia oot leasened soon, 

Take of 

Kind&*mool .. MenUpermun c&rdifolium. 

Aetdemata^moo! .. ^ 

Bfili-mool .. CralattM marmloi, of each a 

handful 

Wateru ,. RiTor water. 6 tea cupfufa. 

Bruiae and boil in a clean obatty to one oupfu!. and atrain 
through a doth. 1/3 a doae with one of the above piUe diaiolved 
in H, every coorning. 

When the etomach ia irritable with vomiting, 

Taka of 

0)inda*koUa .. Abnu pncatortM, a handful, 

expreea the juioe, diaaolvo one of the preceding pilla in it*, and give 
to the patiente to awallov. 

Operation laxative. 


{To be. Co>ifinucd.) 


July, iW3] 
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& Queries. 


GLIMPSES OF CEYLON IN DUTCH TIMES.^ 

B 7 J. P. L«vi5, o.H.o.,c.o.s, {Retired), 

A S neither Mr. R. 0. Anthooitt nor bie euooeesor, the preeeat 
* ^ GoYernment Arcbiviet, has ansfYered my queries as to the 
identity of the Dutch ofBoiale who were in ofRoe when Oolonel 
Edward HamUtou paid bis two inToluntary viaite to Galls and 
Colombo in I7h5 and 1767, 1 am oonslrained to answer them my* 
self, being now able to do so. 

In 1756, the Commander of Galle was Oaaparne de Jong, 
who built the Dutch Church there. It bad just been oospleted 
(1752.4), and Colonel Hamilton must have seen ite epiok and span 
white gables ihining in the brilliant sunlight The Goeeroer 
of Ceylon in 1767 was Iman Willem F^ok, (1766*1785). 

This Information may prove intereeting, though it might 
have been more interesting if 1 bad been able to Include it in my 
original note. 


ENDURU. 

By T. P»TOH. 


T he Bev. S. Q. Pereta in bie " Portuguese infiuenoe on Sinhalese 
speech " {Ceylon Aniigtiory, Vni, p. 67) derives “ enduru.” 
“dill/* from the Portuguese Bndro. It may be noted that “ durv " 
oooure la other Sinhalese botanicel uamee, chiefly of plants of the 
order UmbeUiferao. For example, we have 


1 . voL \ir, »p. it s. vsti.) 
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U 

" An-dum*' Farme) Foanieuiutn vui^t G&artOi. 

" DetM-durv ” Fennel do do 

** £n*duru ” Dill Peucedanum ffravtoUnt Banth. 

“ Been-durv ” DiH do do 

Ma/ia-dnru '* Anieeed Ptm^n^eUa Anisum L. 

" ;9udtt*duru *’ Cuti;io:tin Oummum C^mmum L. 

*' fFtU’trtdvru" — BupUurum virgaium W. A A. 

Xa2u<duru " Blaok Cummin N^ella eafiva L. 

Moongfrve ** aendurti,” with the spaoiea 

"Bten-aendim" Pmedanum ^twoienf Benth. 

** Jiaia-aenduru'* Fennel FoenicuSttm vutffore Caertn. 

" I^fll*oandi*n<” — Svpievrum tdfyatum W. A A. 

AttygaJle (Sinhaiue MaUria Jlifedtca, pp. 87, 88) glraa " Durn ” 
or ^Sudtt dum’* ior Oummum Cyminwn, and ' Kalu-duru" 
for NigeUa Mtivo. But ho atatoo that Maha duru ” U Fennel 
<Ke Cuatone statomont holow). For Dill, he oitee Saiakuppa." 
and doei not give any Sinhalese name for Aniseed. 

These names are not very striotly applied in the bazaars. 
Specimens grown from seed pnrohased as" Snduru " by the Seors' 
tary of the Agrioultnral Society were, correctly, Dill, Ptueedanum 
ffrmtoUm. Similarly " Hien-durv " seeds were the same speoies. 
But seeds from the same source supplied as " «7«du*duru ” were 
again Psucsdanum ffravioUm, instead of Cummin. Seeds purchased 
in the ICandy bazaar as '* JUoha-dvru ” were Fennel, Foenteufum 
tmfpore, instead of Aniseed; and others purchased on another 
oocaeion as “ Dswa*duru were Caraway, instead of Fennel 

As most d these seeds are imported, enquiry was made at 
tile Customs, and the reply was received that " Fennel seed is 
called Aniseed (* Mahedufu *) when imported from Caloutta, 
and ‘ Endvru * when Imported from Bombay. Both kinds are 
olassihed under one bead, Fennel seed*' 

Naturally, this official botany provoked some amusement, 
but oc obtaining seeds of Bombay £ndunt ” and Calcutta Maha- 
duTU *' from the Customs, it was found that they were both reaUy 
Fennel. Thus, although Attygalle’s statement that " Moftthduru ” 
tt Fennel appears to be botanically incorrect, it nevertheloM 
ocsTsotly represents the substitution which U occurring at the 
preeentdsy. 
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ALAGIYAWANNA MOHOTTALA. 

By S. G. P. 


A recent edition ol the Kum Jduika (1922) ehowe thet even 
^ aodern editors of the Sinheleee Clasejoe co&ke little uae of hie- 
torioelreeearob. For instance^ it used to be e&id that the title of 
Mohoudia or Mukoviii inveriebly giTen to AJagiyavAnnadeilgn&tee 
the ofEoe held by the poet under the Dutch Goreriunent; that be 
received that office from lUja Siahe 11 at the Inetanee of the 
Ihitoh. To tbeee mieeutemente was ^ao attaobed a piquant 
etory greatly to the discredit of the Slohaleea Bard. 

" It ia said,'* eaya Madaliyar Qunaeekara, and many an editor 
of the Kxtsa Jiiaha uuX it before and emoe, ** that Alagiyawanna 
was inveeted with much authority and bad the power to wntenoe 
to death a number of persona not exceeding ^ at e time, and that 
accordingly a low-caate man named Alagiya who, on being aeked 
for hia name, imperUnently replied * it is the same as your own.' 
waa ordered by him to be put to death by bis two feet being tied 
to the trunks of two adjdning areoanut palms brought together by 
ropea which were afterwards out asunder, so that tbe man's limbs 
were torn in two by tbe receding force of the two treea."' 

So long as these inacouraciee were not pointed out, the editors 
of Alagiyawanna's poems had an excuse for retailing theee yams; 
but that very painstaking and sohoiarly student, the late Mr. D. W. 
Ferguson, showed beyond ail manner of doubt that Alagiyawanna'e 
title had nothing to do with the Dutch, that it was. as a matter 
of faot» the Portuguese who employed Alagiyawanna as Mcholtdia. 
Mr. Ferguson discovered in tbe British Museum a Manusoript 
despatch of Philip IH of Portugal which eetablished tbe faot beyoud 
doubt. The despatch, dated 24th March, 1620, is addressed to 
the Viceroy of India, Conde do Redondo, and the Ring informed 
him therein that Alagiyawanna “ Motiar do tombo " had applied 
to him for the title oi * Motiar of the King’s Fasenda." and other 
favours The Ring asked tbe Viceroy's advice on the matter in 
this wise 
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“ Friend, Count Viceroy, I, tlie King send you ali greei^ng 
AM him whom I lore. 

" On the part of Dom Jeronimo de Aligiamcina Motiar of the 
Tombo of the lands and villages of the Island of Ceylon a petition 
has been presented to me, in which be bege for the title of Mo^ar 
of my Fazenda, and that the Factor of Columbo continue to him 
^e atiowanoe and ordinary sustenance that the General and the 
Vedor da Fazenda commanded, and that there be restored to him 
the porticos of the villages and lands that Bom Nunes Aluree 
Pereiyra when General of Ceylon took from him, they having 
been conBrmed to him by the Camara and Junta of villages. 

Raving seen this claim of his I have thought fit to remit it 
to you, and request you to consider it on reoeipt, and advise ms 
thereupon as to what you think right by the Uet of rescripts. 

" Written in Liebon on the Twenty*fourth of March, One 
thousand Six hundred and Twenty."^ 

From tltis letter it is clear that the poet's petition was made 
after Nunse Alvarw Fereiyra had ceased to be General (1618), 
and that it reached the King in the beginning of 1620. It was 
tbcreloro written in 1616 during the generalate of Constantine de 
8a de Noronha in whoee honour was composed the JCuelaniinu 
Balana, an elegant Sinhalese poem wbioh there is some ground 
for attrtbuting to AUgjyawaiina. 

The name Dom Jeronimo, by which Alaglyawanna is referred 
to in the king*! despatch and in certain Dutch translations of Portu* 
gueee doouments brought to light by the late Mr. F. H. de Vos, 
is the name which Alaglyawanna took at his baptism. The fact 
of bis conversion to Christianity and the manner of it are narrated 
by Tavernier. In 1676 Tavernier published a Relation of Six 
Voyogea io Turhey, Persia and Indies, is the course of which 
he says:— 

"Some years after the Ring (Bon Juut Dbormap^) had 
become a Christian, a very accomplished man and good native 
tMosopher named Aiegamma Motiar, as one m^t say Master of the 
Philosophers, after having conversed some time with the Jesuit 
Fathers and other ^esta at Colombo, was inspired to become 
a Christian. With this object be went to see the Jesuit Fathers, 
and told them that be desired to bo instructed in the Christian 
faith, but he inquired what Jesus Christ had done and left in writing. 
He set himself then to read the New Tbstament with so much 
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atteotioi) and ardour, that iu leete than m montlie there «a« not a 
paasage which he could not recite, for he had acquired Latin verj 
thoroughly. After having been well instructed, he tc^ the Fathera, 
that he wiahedto receive Holy BaptiacQ, that he savthafi their 
religion waa the only good and true one, and such aa JeausCbnit hed 
taught, bub what aatonkhed him waa, that they did not follow 
Chriat’a example, because according to the Gospel, he never took 
money from anyone, while they on the contrary Cook it every* 
one, and neither k^ptiaed nor buried anyone without it. 
did not prevent him from being baptiMd, and from working 
for the conversion of the idoiatora afterwards.*^* 

Tavernier speaks preeumably from hearsay, and probably 
from reports current after the poet's death, for it is only in hU 
third journey (164S*49) that he went further south of Agra and 

E oloonda. Ho had, moreover, the unpleasant habit of inserting 
is own comments into wbst be heard tell. 

The statement that Alagiyawanne had acquired Latin very 
thoroughly might seem an exaggeration. But if bo read the New 
Testament at all be must have read it in Latin, for there were no 
Portuguese translations in those days. The Vulgate I<aUa is 
easily understood by a Portuguese. And Tavernier himself records 
that the Jseutt Fathers of the CoUem of Colombo “ found that the 
youth of Ceylon were so quick smd intelligent that they learnt in 
six months, more lAtln, Philosophy and other soiencee than Euro* 
peans acquire in a year, and they queetioned the Fathers with sueb 
suh^ety and so dee^y, ^attbey woreamased.’* 

Not thaleest interesting bit of ioformatioo recorded hyTavernier 
is Aiagiyawanna's remark about what are called Stole fees.** 
Brought up in a religion with no olorgymea or ministera, properly 
so called, in which the Bhikkhu is,a8the word implies, ao ''almsman," 
a recluse wi^out paroohial obligations, vbo would not so much 
as touch, even literally, any money, it is not surprising that tbs 
would* be convert found the Christian priest who serves the 
altar and lives by it.'' as sidd 6t. Paul, a stumbling block. And it 
is perhaps cot without some satisfaction that the Protsstast 
Frenchman, Jean Baptiste Tavernier, found bimsetf able to tell 
such a spicy story, of missionaries of a race and religion difierent 
from bis own. 

Alagiyawanna's best known poems were composed before 
bis conversion. The three Hatano»^Ku4la»tinu Uaiana, Paranffi 
ifotowand the Maha £fa/o«a—are also attributed to him by soma, 
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but as nona of these have aa yet bean critically edited, there in 
no means of fonoing even a tentative opinion on the enb^ect. 
Dr P. E. Pieris gives an English rendering of t«ro of them in hia 
weJl'known work Ribiiro '9 Oeiiao. SVom a short notice of 
the KuHantinu Halana contributed to the Asiatic Society by 
Mudaliyar F. W. de SUva, one gathers that the Ktutantinib Hatana 
has many similarities, in wording and conoepte^ with Alagiyawanna'e 
other worka such as the Kusa Jaiaka, Subhoi ita and Sctrul £ondeaaya; 
that in literary merit it is not unworthy of the great poet, being an 
elegant composition," with a "ohaate and beautiful alanJeara 
and that it is unqueetionably the production of a Chriatian.* The 
Maho Hatana, on the other hand, he deeoribee as * Inferior in literary 
merit to the native Christian poet's composition " and asoribee it 
to Kirimotiyavo Diaa*meti.‘' The Parang* Hatana raien to events 
of a far later date to be the work of the author of the Aura Jdlaka. 

Bowever that may be, *'it is evident," wrote Ferguson, " that 
it was by the Portuguese, and not by the Dutch, that the poet 
secretary was employed: and, ue the HoUandors wore not io a 
position to undertake (ombo making in Ceylon uatil baU>a>oenCury 
later, it is extremely improbable that Alagiyawanna was then alive. 
Nor, had be been, is it likely that the Dutoh would have ooaaultod 
Bija Sinba on tho subject." The cruelty attributed to Alagiya* 
wanna in the tradition^ story seems thus to be devoid of foundation, 


TRADITION AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
PEOPLE OF BATTICALOA. 

By J. V. Lftwta, c.M.o., o.oA. (Retired). 


T he following is the substance of a lecture by the lata John 
AUagaconedeliveredatBattioaloaon20tb Deoember, 1872;— 
" Thesubjeot. .iscert^Iy one of a very Interesting character 
when the facts are correctly gleaned, oarefuUy studied, and ^stem* 
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fttic&Dy arranged: but in tbe absence of auffieient matoruJe 
eitber in the shape of records or any iotelHgeot oldest resident, I 
am sorry to obsarre, I have been put to no ez^U diffiiiulty in obtain* 
any eorreotidea or even a glimpse oi light on the eub|ect. Ever 
since it was assigned to me, It hM been my faithful endeavoor to 
gather informa^on here and there; and I have been earefuUy 
watching the sight of a grey haired head or a wrinkled face from 
whom, I thought. I may chance to have a store of tradition^ 
knowledge of this plaos. Though I met a few and spent hours 
with them, yet it was to little purpose. The natives of Osylon 
in general, and of Batticaloa in particular, have so little in common 
wi& the past, and feel each little curiosity regarding the sayiDgs 
and doings oi their progenitors, that it is almost a hopeless task 
to glean from them any of the traditionary lore so abundant in 
other countries. Thus 1 have been deetined to build up an edifice 
without any etrong foundation and sufficient materials. 

*'Tbe aborigines of Batticaloa are supposed to be ThitnUat 
and Veddahe, the former occupving Thlmilativu, a village within 
a milo of Pulliantivu, and tbe latter settling on the oppodte or 
western shore oi the Lake, celling their villegM after namM own^ 
by thorn, such as Kannan, Kudab Vavunau, ^ivu. Manky. Kattu, 
and on the eastern shore Kattankudy. These Th\miia$ were 
then tbe ruling powers, though tributary to the great potentates, 
the Kings of Itandy, so famous In tbe history of the past for valour 
in war and cruelty in peace; the annals of whose line and dynasty 
are stained with horrors unsurpassed in the story of ancient or 
modern times. 

In process of time, a party of MukkuvM couietiim of seven 
clans or ilWd* came once from itt far North Jaffna to Batticaloa. 
It is not yet known whether they emigrated in search of employ* 
merit and a mors favourable locality or not; but report states 
that they fled from justice, having perpetrated some mordercus 
deed in their own land. However, they came here and eettled in 
ManmoD^i Pattu. Some shipwrecked Moors or Tuluks, having 
landed on the shore, eepied the dwelling or huts of a Vedd^ called 
Kattau near Funochimunai, by means of a tbln column of emcke 
from his Are; and seoiiig that the new territory was beautiful and 
plenteous, settled at Katlau-Kudierupu. Their next step wu in 
conjuno^oa with the Mukkuvas to eject the Tbimilas by seizing 
and dethroning their king. 

To effect this artfully and with success, they resorted to s 
strange and cunning plan: they asked the king cf the Thimilaa' 
leave to perform a theatrical representation before his Court, in 
which one aot of the drama represents the murder of the fletitiou 
monarch. The plot succeeded, for leave having been granted, the 
representation began, and tbe real monarch fell a victim instead 
of the fictitious one ! This sad scene over, the frightened Thimflas 
fled to beyond Panichankani. where to this day is seen a boundaiy 
stone of grey granite (at a place called Tbompottacuda) which 
they there e^ up, as a mark of division of territory betwe» ^eir 
lan^ and those of the aflied Moors and Mukkuvas. 
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*' After pursnit of the hanted Thlail&s, the Moore end 
UuhkuTae retomed; end being met their relations end friende 
on their voj back, they celebrated iheir viotory at a place which 
ever Buce has home the name o< CbandiTellie, where an extenuve 
Coconut Estate is now eituated. After the victory comae the 
reward; and the Mcora, having been of euoh eervice to theMukkuvas^ 
were, in recognition of their valour and servioea, offered for their 
obdoe either gold, lands, or women. 

The wily Moors, knowing the value of the ties of coneangui* 
n»^, chose the last: and to eaob clan of tho seven the Mukkuvae 
nve one of their women. But such as unholy alliaoce was not 
w the natural course of events to last for aver, lor, Moors and 
Mukkuvas are to the present day as distinct and divided a race 
as when they plotted, planned and aocomplished the murder of 
the Thimila king.*’ 

According to Casie Chetty, the TimiUr are a caste of fishermen 
or boatmen. In the Tcmbo for tho District of Jaffna for HOO. the 
number of Timilir males between the ages of Id and 70 was 576. 
The Census not rocognizigg caste, it is impossible to say what the 
numbers of the Timilar popubtlon of the Northern or Eastern 
Province is at the present day. Catie Chetty says nothing about 
the settlement at Battloaloa of Titular. There is a village in the 
Karaichohi division near Elephant Pass called Tuulamadam and 
I tiiink Korinobittivu in the same divition, also near Elephant 
Pass, is inhabited by the same caste. The population of the two 
is about 200. 


FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 

By A. M. HoosnT. 


r^PHE following note by Mr. A. M. Hooart, Archaeologioal 
L ^ CommisBioner of Ceylon, appears in tiie April issue of the 
Jndian Antiquary. —Ed., C.A.] 

The oommonest miracle of Buddhist literature consists in 
dying through the sir, so much so that the Pali title arahani, *one 
who has attained the summum honvm of religious aspiration,** ‘ a 
saint,* has given rise to the Sinhalese verb roAotte^whicb means 
‘to disappear,’ ‘ to pass instantaneously from one point to another.* * 
In fact fiyiag tiirough the air has heoome the teet of arahaUKip. 
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In Sftnaikrit Utor&tnn standing in mid*ftir ia t sign by vhieh 
one oan t«U ft god from ft man. Sanskrit waders are familiar with 
that passage in the story d Kala (V. 22 pp.) where Damayaoti, at 
a ioBft bov to distinguisb her lorer from the four gods who have 
assumed bis form, in bar distrees prays to them to cereal 
tbeir divizuty. They do so by appearing “ sweatlees, unwinking, 
crowned with fresh and duetlese garlands/’ “Atveddn eUxbdha. 
lotAndn hrfitoira^ohondti sthitMA fesibm.'’ 

By the way this is but another instance of how laioto 
have assumed the attrihutee d gods, or, rather, to be on the safe 
side, how both deri^ ^eir attributes from a common eouroe. 

Why this insistence on the power to float in the air T Why 
ie it made a test of divinity or sainthood ? It has 
rather been taken for granted that, giren luperoatoral 
beings, they must move in the regions d air instsod d tresidlng 
tbe earth. We are eo used to tbe idea that we think it perfectly 
natural, and forget that it only eeems natural because we are so used 
to it. When we come to think of it. there is no roftson why they 
should not walk as we do, swim in tbs sea, or burrow in the oertb. 
If we are to make a beginning of explaining customs and beliefs 
we must take nothing for granted, but must seek to explain every* 
thing, not by vague pbrasos such as ’‘posrio fancy,'* “primitive 
thought,” but by precise causes from which the custom or belief 
derives with logical, one mi^t almost say mathsmstioal. neaeerity. 

The line of attack I propose is one which has already enabled 
ns to win ssverel minor advantages.’ It may or may not be 
successful in this esse, but I claim for it that at the least it fi a 
serious attempt to penetrate into tbe region of myth, and that 
it conforms to the standard 1 have set. 

I ose as my base the fact that over a large part of tbs old 
world kinga are divine, they are impersonations of gods, and os 
such have all the attributsa of godhead, eo that what is true d 
the god is true of the king, and what is true d the king is true of 
the god. I have no bedta^on in bsUeving that all the varietise of 
ibis doctrine, wherever they occur, are derived from tbe same 
original source, sinoe the area they oovef is continuous from Weet 
Africa to Pern, and even, if it were not continuoas, the doctrine 
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ie siiiBoidiitlj strange and elaborate to varraut ua in denjiog 
tbat it can ever have eprong cp independently in various parts 
of the world. 

Now, in countries where the kings or priest'kings are divine 
it sometimes happens that the king is never allowed to touob the 
ground. Instancee are quoted by Sir Jamee Frazer in hia Odden 
Bough* from oountriee both East and West of Indiaamong the 
Zapoteos of Mexico, in Japan, Siam. Persia, Uganda. The case 
which gives ua most support comes from Tahiti, and I will therefore 
quote in full Cilia' aooount in hli Polyneaton Rwarohti (Ill. tClf. 
108, Hi ): " Whether, like the sovereigns of the Sandwich Islands, 
they were supposed to dorive their origin hy lineal descent from 
the gods, or not, their persons were regarded as scarcely less sacred 
than the personification of the deities... .The sovereign and his 
consort always appeared in public on men’s ihouldora, ai^ travelled 
in ibis manner wherever they journeyed by land....On these 
oocasions (changes of mounts) their msgesties never suffered their 
feet to touob the ground... .The inauguration ceremony, answering 
to coronation among other nations, consisted in girding the king 
with the marc wra, or sacred girdle, of red feathers whicn not only 
raised him to the highest earthly Nation, but identified him with, 
the gods, ^is idea pervaded the terms used with reference to 
his whole establishment. His houses were called clouds of heaven, 
the glare of the torches in bis dwelling was denominated lightning, 
and when the people saw thorn in the evening as they passed near 
his abode, instead of saying the torches were burning in the palace, 
they would obeuvo that the lightning was flashing in the clouds of 
heaven. When he pissed from one distriot to the other they always 
used the word mohuta, which signifies to fly, and hence they dee< 
cribed his journey by saying that the king was flying from one 
distriot of the Island to another." 

In Tahiti then it was literally true that gods were distinguished 
from ordinary men in tbat they never touched the ground, but 
that they flew whore others walked. But the reason why the 
king'god did so was not the reason given by the people themselves; 
they said that if he touched the ground tbat spot would have 
beocme sacred and could never more have been used! for profane 
purposes. This may have been a very good reason for keeping 
up the practice, but the other observancea 1 have quoted leave 
no doubt tbat its true origin is that the king of Tahiti, like the 
king of Egypt, of the Hittites,* of Ceylon,^ of various parts of 
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Indift,’ of Japan, to name a fow azaong many, was tlw aun*god 
hiouoU OT bU son, and as sooh lived in clouds, flashed lightning, 
and mored above the earth. The king of Tahiti like other Poly- 
neaian kings vas oalled HeaveD, and at death or tranaferenee 
of a king^s temporal power it is said, ‘ The Aa (sun) has set^' the 
king being called 'the man who holds the sun,' or the *8a&- 
Eater.’‘’* 

You have produced eridenoe,*' some one will objeot, *' from 
Mexico, from Tahiti, from Uganda, from everywhere except from 
India, from which the argument set out. You have not attempted to 
show us in existence in India the custom which is supp oeed to explain 
the miracle of flying through the air/’ But if my suggestlou is right, 
we ought not to And the custom practised in India at the time 
and in the place where the Nala episode or any writing oontaining 
the same belief was written ■» for as long as the gods are to be eeen 
carried about eothat their feet may not touch the ground, this mark 
of kingebip. viz., divinity, cannot be regarded in the light of a 
miracle. On the other hand when the custom has iallcn into 
oblivion the perfectly true etatemeat tbet gods used to move 
above the earth can only be interpreted in the sense of a taper- 
natural manifestation.* In Sanskrit and Pali literature therefore 
we cannot expect to find more than echoes of this ancient custom,^ 
indications that it once existed. We seem to have such an echo 
in the history of 8ona as related by Spenoe Hardy in bis Manual 
af BvddhUm (p. 254). From bis obUdhood Sona never put his 
foot on the ground, beoause be had a circle of red hairs under the 
eole of his foot. He had only to threaten to put his foot down to 
bring his eorvants to reason, ae they dreaded that so much merit 
should thus get lost. Now this wheel on the eole has been shown 
by Senart to be originally an emblem of tbs Sun-god. Others 
better read than I mi^ find more traces of this very ancient custom, 
I would just Uko to make a suggestion for what it is worth. Both 
Egypt'' and Polynesia' * have a story that heaven and earth 
were in close embrace until a hero came and parted them by lifting 
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up tba HeaTfiitf. May not th« etutoma of not aUowizjg the solar 
ting to tcnioh the earth have some co&neotion vitb this myth 1 

Let ns }we fcliat aside, however, and return to the other attri* 
bnUe escribed to gods by the J^ahSbhdraia : aveetlesa. un* 

winking, crowned with freeb end dustless garlands." 1 ooniese 
these were long a stumbling block to me, for if we explain one 
attribute by the theory of divine kiag^lp we must explain the 
others in the seme wey. Here I stuck until 1 ohanced to read 
in the Cfoldin Bottgh (J. 23d) the following paesege taken from 
Keempf er's Hitlcty o/ Japan : " In ancient times he {the Mikado) 
was obliged.... to sit iJtogetber like a statue^ without stirring 
either bands or feet, heed or eyes, nor indeed any part of bis body, 
beoaose, by this means, it was thought he oouid preserve peace 
end tranquillity in bis empire.” 1 mentioned at the outset the 
parallelism that exists between kings and saints i we oouid hardly 
expect that It would extend even to the ocntemplative exeroisee 
of the Indian asoetios. 

Our inquiry, then, baa had results which bear out the opinion 
I have frequency expressed before, that myths and miracles are 
excellent and reliable history, not of events but of oastoms. 
No one will wonder at this who has busied himself with ooUeoting 
oral tradition, and who knows how anxious the average mao is to 
get his tradition faultlessly accurate. If be goes wrong it is not 
thsc he alters statimenta be has heard, but that he mlKonoeivea 
their meaning, beoause the custom whioh is the clue to that meening 
is foet. 
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THE QlMni}*’ bySir Fnaois YounghusbAod, E.oJ.i.. K.e.ES. 

^ John MuiTAy» Albemorlo Street, London* W.. 1929. 

Price 12/* not. 

Xhifl ie the history, related in a sympathetic osenner and in a 
Ti^id, easy* and oharming ftyle. of an attempt by a native of north* 
em India to perform what Bean Inge calla an impoaalble task, 
viz., to find or work out for himself a new religion, while ignning 
or rejeoting the toaohing and dogmae of the old religione atill aocept* 
ed by millions, and repudiating tho idea of a special reveUtioD. 

The entbiisioat who has aet himself this quest shone, we ate 
told, publicity, and therefore Sir Francis does not give os his name, 
and has avoided saying anything which would give a clue to his 
identity. For the purposes of this book, be has named him Ifija 
Svabhava. He has known him ever ainoe bo began the aearoh. 
Suffice it to eay tbet he belonge to the ruling olsss, and that his 
father, an old Government servant* held a beautifol estate in a 
Himalaya district of the Punjab. The faot that he and a Bnluh 
officer of distinction have been for so many yean on the most 
intimate terms and have been bound together in suoh a strong 
friendship rather upsete the theory that East and West shall nav« 
meet, and shows what harm is being wrought by extremists whose 
objeot is to sow discord between them. 

It appears then that Svabhavahae been foUosKng this OUua or 
Vision for more than thirty years, and in the last two chaptm 
we are told the result. It is that he is still following the Gleam. 
Ibis certainly looks as if Bean Inge's spring were true, for after all 
a Gloam is but a gleam, and not a clear sight of anything. It is 
hardly enough to aflord a revelation of what is required to equip 
the seeker with a religion that wiU serve him in this world and in 
whatever other worlds there be. Will it snffioe for the average tnan^ 
to regulate conduct and to inspire devotim 1 One recalls the lines: 
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‘ Tb9v say they want to follow tha gleam, 

But they aJways foHow me/' 

In the seeking after Qod which has oooupie^ thirty yeare of hie 
life, Srabhava arrired at and discarded many conoeptione of Ood 
and oi the nature of religion. At the beginning, ''He was a myateri* 
ous Power that had brought men into being and in eome inscrutable 
way mdueneed their whole liTee. He had no doubt of His existence /' 
and in common with many Hindus bcsidee Chrietiane he " accepted 
the idea of God as a Father." After a time ho began to Teer round 
from this conception of Oorl as an onlookor, and began to think 
that he waa within men—"that Mind or Spirit or Prcaonoe that liea 
behind everything in Nature." His ideas developed further; 
he was opposed to the view that God w.ts a separate Being apart 
from ourselves. We ourselves "were part of God and went to the 
making of God." " Ood was, if a Personality at all, a corporate 
Personality." When he had progreesed-^r rctrograded-^as far 
as this, he naturally ceased priQ'ing to an outsido God, and bogan 
praying to bimsolf. 

The next stage was the eonoluiion, which he came to just 
btfore the outbreak of the Great War, that " we have not been 
made by an external Creator and our destinies are not controlled 
by an outside God. We are part and perool and the product of 
a great World^Impuleo wblch has its source in the Universal Con' 
eolousneas." Ho went on to develop this idea, and oamo to the 
conclusion that " what we are accustomed to speak of as ' God ' 
is really the Genius of Mother* World—what might bo called the 
Presiding Genius of the World. This Genius of Mother*World 
would not etand outside the World or apart from it. It would be 
to the World what the Boulls to the body. Itmight bo transcendent 
to it as the mind is to the body. But it would be in the World 
as the mind is in the body. Ood would thus be the ' soul * of 
Mother*World as the visible material Universe is Her ' body.'" 

Sir Francis summarises this creed for us thus.— 

" Svabhava conceives of the World as a Person (or supra* 
PereoD) ao Mother'Wcrld. Of this Person whatever we see as 
Ute outward material world (inoluding the bodiM of human beings) 
is the ‘ body ' and what we speak of as God is the ' mind.’ And 
the Godhead of Qod residee in special, highly developed individuals 
as the intellect resides in the special, lughly*<leveloped ceils of the 
brain. The individual man is the son of Mother'World as he is 
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the BOO of MotberUod. And bei«Ben bus ftiid Uotbor-World 
there a reeiprooal lore u there ie between bin) and bis Mother* 
lend. He both afieots and is affected by Motber*WorM. And from 
th» World*iove between him and Motber^Wbrld there epringa 
a determination to make the beet of himeelf and do hia beet for 
the World. And the better he euoceeda the greater hia joy.^* 

ThiB ia, of course, nothing else than PantheiBm, pure and simple. 
There ie cMthing new in it. Sir Franoia Youngbnabaad taya, 
that than this faith “a simpler could not he found.” But it does not 
seem to os a faith for simple folk. Ho aaya further that " before 
the next war oomos we must find a religion ao vital, ao strong that it 
wiU keep tpen finp and steady in tba face of the moat terrific ahooka 
and make their nerve hko tungstened ateeJ.*' 

Have we it bere^ln these cold abstraotiona of Pantheism ! 
And Uie sole result of the study of a lilotine of an entbuaiaat 
of geniuB is this Gleam of an ancient hereey. 

The last two chapters of the book are written in a poetic strain, 
which takes the shape of a quaint rhythmic lilt. Much of it oaa be 
given the appearanco of verae, merely by dividing it into fengtba 
and spaoing these like verse. Thus chapter XIV opens,^ 

For many a year had I followed tbe Gleam 
Firstly over the mountains, than crossing the deserts. 

And int^ the forssta and into tbs homes 

Of tbe humblest and highest. And this wsh my vision ” 

A little further on.'— 

" But pain 1 not reckoned the fruit of tbs struggle, 

It may be a needful and warning oonoomitant, 

Pointing to danger and spurring to aotico, 

The true and abiding result of the confiiot 
Is growing perfection end joy of aebievemest. 

At heart of the struggle is urge to perfection; 

And joy ever follows perfection attained.” 

Again.— 

” And higher again, in degree of perfection, * 

Rise beast, bird and inseot in numberless forms, 

By the drive from within and tbe preasure without. 

Being ever oonstrayied to push higher and higher. 

For keen and alert they must always remam, 

Or tbe prey will elude the pursuer—the preyed cn 
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Saocumb to tho preyer. K.ey«l up th»y muet ba 
To thoir boat; but thus keyed to tbeir beat, 

They tako prido m tbcnuelvcit and havo joy ia diaplayisg 
Their Btrength or their fleetnoss, tbeir beauty ur grace, 

And In mad csultatioa, in beauty of moTOmcat, 

Or wonders of flight, or in play or in song, 

They will tcl) of their gladnwM. The atraln and tbe p&in 
Arc complotoly supplanted. Gl&d laBtlnulboa shown them 
What life can bo mode.'' 


So from out of the innermost heart of tliu evil, 

The good in the end is thua mode to rcault. 

Wo bcc peaks of |»rfectioa, each higher than laet one, 
Through pain and through atrugglo trUimphantly ri uchcd, 
And over the hnest and gentlest touch highest, 

And quality constantly finer and hner, 

Not bulk and brute force, is what wins in the end." 

We might multiply these quotations until wo h&d exhauatod 
nearly the whole of these two obapten, but these speolUMns will* 
suffice to show that Sir Francis mlglit easily write blank verso, and 
that hifl prose is of a more rhythcniool form thun most of the "free 
poetry " of the present day. 

This book should be useful to students of eompurutivc roligioiiB, 
like Sir Fonnambolam Ramonathon. 

J. R L. 


IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO. 

The Frosiidinp et the Osylen Llftrsry and Agrleurtural Seelety, 
With Noras by T. PiToa. 

{Ccrtdinued from Vol. VIII, Part IV.PageSSS.) 


1825. 


A T the Annual General Meeting of the Ceylon literary and 
Agricultural Society held on Tueeday, the First day of 
February, 1825. 
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Pwwtf.— 

Thd Hoal>le Sir H&rdinge Giffftrd, Knt.^ 

>Vio9.Fre0idents. 

Charles Farrell^ Esq,, M.D. ) 

Charles Edward Layard, Baq., The Revd. Andrew Armcwr 
Eeury Augustus Marshall, Eeq., The B«vd. J. H. De Sarana, 

Captn. Scboeider. 

Sir Hardioge Oiffard informs the Meeting that be has received 
a Letter from Captain Gascoyne stating his inability to attend on 
this day, being with Bis Excallenoy the Governor at Randy. 

Ifr. Morgan is direoted to aot as Deputy Secretary pro ttmpott. 
The Society proceeds to ballot for the election of the Members 
of the Geoeral Committee for the Current Year, and the following 
Ocntlemoa s» declared duly elected:— 

Henry Augustus Marshall, Esqr. 

Henry Matthews, Esqr. 

William Henry Hooper, Esqr. 

Lieut.'Col. George Warren Walker 
Lieut.* Ool. Chatham Horace OhurohUI 
The Reverend Andrew Armour 
The Reverend J. H. De Saram 
Captn. Schnmder 
J. H. Reckerman, Esquire. 

The AoQounts of the Funds of the Society having been laid 
before the Meeting, the Balance in the Hands of the Treasurer 
was found to be Rds. 228#. 3. 2. 

Mstsorelsgy ef Trinesmalli. 

Sir Hardinge QifFard lays before the Meeting a Meteorological 
Jonroal for the two last years kept at Trincomalie and forwarded 
by the Revd. C. J. Lyon. 

Ordered that the thanks of the Society be oommunicated to 
Mr. Lyon. 

A Letter^ ^ from the Baron da Fenissao having been laid before 
the Society, ft is ordered that rt be referred to the General Committee 
to consider what Answer ought to be returned to the same. 

aa TlM» U so fvUM Maniice to tSM IMM, ibS m In 9a coptM 
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Liaf Ifltiets. 

A L«ttAriroin Count Rmzouw to the Senretftrjtr&nimittuig 
Bomo oheerv&tioQs on the Loaf Insecta was eUo Uld beiofe the 
Meeting &nd referred to the Committee. 

Improvement of Agriculture. 

A Propoe&l by Count Ranzouw that the Society should offer 
4 premium for the boat Plana of improving Agriculture, etc., is 
also aubmitted to the Meeting and referred to the Committee. 

The Meeting ie adjourned until Saturday, the Twelfth Inatant, 
at 12 o'clock. 


At a Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society 
bald at Colombo on the Eighth day of March, 1826. 


PrtHnf.— 


Hia Escellancy the Oovomor, Prealdont. 


The Hon'ble Robt. Boyd. Ea^r 
Cbarlee Farrell, Eeqr., M.D. 
LifiUt..Co]. a. W. Walker 
LifUt.'Col. C. H. Churchill 
Major l^esar 
C^t. Dawson 
J. Dwyer, Eeqr., M.D. 


Vice*PrMidenti. 

George Lueignan. Eaqr. 

H. A.MarabaU,Eaqr. 

W. H. Hooper, Eaqr. 

Aleitr. Moor, Eaqr. 

The Revd. J. H. De Saram 


The Revd. A. Armour J. H. Reokorman, Eaqr, 

WilHam Granville, Eaqr. 


Bannett*! Back on Plihei. 

The Governor atetee to the Society that hia object in caUing 
the preaont Meeting ia to submit for ooneideration the Proapectua 
of a vorit proposed to be publiahed in numbers by John Whitohuicb 
Bennett. Eeq., on the Fiahes of Ceylon, a publication which promisee 
to promote one of the objects for which tbia Society was instituted, 
as well ae to advanoe the interests of Natural History. 

(The Minutes of the meeting, lo far aa they relate to the above 
anbject, with Bennatt'a Proepeotua, and a preliminary list of eub* 
Mribera, were published in the ‘‘Government Gaaette” of March 10, 
182A.] 

Mr^or Fraser proposes Captn. Hamilton as Member of the 
Society, which is seconded by His Eacellenoy the Governor. 
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IU«oly«l that CftptB. HAmiiton be b&Uotted for ofc (be next 
Meeting, 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At ft Meeting d the Ceylon Literary end Agrioulturel Society 
held on Thundey, the 16th iTune, 1826. 

Present.^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Hardinge GilTerd, Knt., L.L.D. 

CbarUfl FarrelL Eeqr., M.D. 

Ceptn. Thomas 6ember Gascoyne, Secretary. 

A P&por from the Kevd. Mr. Roberts d Trincomalie u hid 
before the Meeting and referred to Dr. Farrell. 

Pdalew. 

A Report of the state of the Garden at Fort McDonald is 
also laid before the Meeting. 

The Meeting prooeeds to ballot for the elcoUon of Capto. 
Hamilton as a Member of the Sooietyi and the ballot being oea* 
eluded CaptQ. Hamilton is declared duly elected. 

The Society is adjourned. 


Ai a Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agnoultural Soeiety 
held on Xhureday, the ISth September, 1625. 

.Prwsni.— 

Tbe Hon'ble Sir Eardlnge Gifiard, Knt. L.L.D. 

Cbarlse Ferrell, Bsqr., M.D. 

The Reyd. Andrew Armour 

William Oranuflle, Esqr. 

Captn. Thomas Bamber Gascoyne, Seoretary. 

Hindoo Supontitieni. 

Tbe Paper of tbe Revd. Mr. RoberU on Hindoo Supen^taons 
being returned by Dr. FaireU to whom it had been referred, it 
H rseolued that tbe thanks of the Society be oommunkated to bim. 

Ree^yed that tbe Annual Subscriptwns be ooUeoted, and 
Mr. Granville having kindly promised to ooUeot those of tbe Gentle* 
men at Colombo, the Secretary is deeired to write to those at 
Ontatations to remit their Subscriptions to the Treaenrer,' 

The Meeting is adjourned. 
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At a Genersl &{«eting of fcho Ceylon Literary and Agrionltural 
Society held on Tuesday, the 18th October, 1625. 

Prutni .— 

The Hon’ble Sir Hardingo Giffard 

The ReTd. B. Clough. 

Captn. G&sooyne, Secretary. 

Potato* I. 

The Secretary eubmitn a Letter from the Soeiety'a Gardener 
at Fort MacDonald reporting tlic great damage done to the Crop 
by the heavy and unaeaaoixablo Rain*. 

Reeolved that m eoon os the present Crops are disposed of, 
the Plantations at Fort MacDonald nnd Maturatta should be 
broke up, and the Establkhments discharged. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


1626. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and 
AgriouHural Society held on Tuesday, the I7tb January, 1826. 
Present.— 

Tba Hon’blo Sir Hardinge Giffard, Knt., L.L.D. 

Charles Farrell, Esqr., M.D. 

Charles Collier, Eeqr. J. Dwyer, Esq.r., M.D. 

The Herd. Benjamm Clough lYilliam Granville, Eeqr. 

J. H. Reckerman, Eaqr. The Revd. J. H. De Saram, 

A.M. 


Henry Matthews, Esqr., A.M. Captn. Gaecoyne, Secretary. 
The Meeting proceeds to ballot for the Committee for the 
present year, and the B^ot being concluded the following Gentle* 
men are declared duly elected:— 

James Nicholas Mooyaart, Eeqr. The Revd. Andrew Armour 
. Charles Edward Layard, Esq. The Revd. Benjamin 0ough 
Henry Matthews, Eeqr. Charles Collier, Eet^r. 

Henry Augustus Marshall, Esqr Lieut.* Col. George Warren 

Walker 

The Aocounta of the Funds of the Society having been laid 
before the Meeting, the Balance in the Hands of the Treasurer 
was found to be £103. II. 6|. 
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A P&per the Beverend Mr. Bobrrta on Hindoo Super* 
etitioDS U reftd and referred to the report of Dr, CoUier and the 
Revd. Mr. Clough. 

The Seoretary reporU baring purohaaed Rees's Encyelo* 
paedia at the late Mr. Luugnan‘s Sale for £48. IS, agreeable to 
lostruotiona received at tbo last Meeting. 

Resolved that the Secretary do purohoae a Book Case for 
the Society. 

Br. Dwyer proposes Mr. Wilmott as a Member of the Society 
wbioh is seconded by Captn. Oasooyne. 

Ordered that Mr. Wilmott be ballotted for at the next Oenerd 
Meeting. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agrioultural 
Booiety held on Thursday, the 18th February, 18 
Prutni.'— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Giffard. Kot. 

Chas. Edward Layard, Esqr. 

laeut.*Cel. Walker 

William QranviUe, Esqr. 

James Nicholas Mooyaart, Esqr. 

The Revd. Bonjamin Clough 

Captn. Thomas B. Osacoyne 

l^ioulturs. 

Sir Hardinge Gifiard reads a Paper on the onltore of certain 
imtural products for commercis^ purposes, particularly Indigo. 

Csylon Woods and Ceralt. 

Mr. Lsyerd undertakes to obtain a collection of speoimeus 
of the whole of the woods natural to the Colombo District, he 
will also undertake to furnish speounena d the vanst^es of Coral 
found on the Coast. 

The thanks d tbs Society are voted to Mr. Layard for bis 
kind ofier. 

Indigo* 

Mr. Mooyaart offers to send a portion of the speoimena of Indigo 
produced with Sir Hardinge (^ffard’s Paper as the produce of 
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fts experiment m&de hy Mr. Tr&ncheU at Belligam to tbe Coa«t 
to bave it compared with the Indigo there manufactured, and to 
obtain specimens of tboir oanuiocturo. 

Fibre. 

A ipecimeD of Hemp formed from the Biza Orellana b pro* 
doced by Sir Hnrdlngo OiSard, ae reported in his Paper. 

Minirelegy. 

Mr. Layard offers also spedreons of miner^ogy to form the 
base of a collection. 

lUeoIved that the Paper of Sir Hardinge Qiffard should be 
published in the 0 az«ll4.^* 

Tbo Ballot for tbe admUslon of Mr. WJUtnot takee place 
and be is declared duly olootrd. 

The Meeting U adjourned. 


At a Oenoral Meeting of tlie Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society hold on Wednesday, the IDth March, 1829. 

PreieW,— 

The Hon'bleSir Hardinge Oiffard, L.L.D. 

William Granville, Esqr. 

Charles Edward Layard, Esqr. 

The Reverend J. H. De Saram, A.M. 

The Tlavorend Benjamin Clougb 
Captn. Gascoyne 

The thanks of the Society are voted unaumously to Mr, Layard 
for fais coUeoliou of Books sent to his Rooms. 

Cerali and Woods. 

Mr. Layvd iikewiao Jays before the Society Specimens of 
Coral and Specimens of Island Woods. 

The Meeting is adjourned. 


At a Special General Meeting^’ of tbe Ceylon Literary and 
AgriouHuial Society held on Tueeday, the I8th April, 1826. 


81. ?DbtUM IB the OdMfU or F«V ISUl issa 
87. adviRlMS ta tbe OoMtte o( AwU litb. lasa 
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His ExoeiUeos^ the Oovemor 

Cbsrlee iTsireU, Eeqr., M.D. 

Heoiy Afatthews, Esqr. 

Hemy A. MaiabaU, Esqr. 

James N. Mocya&rt, Esqr. 

The Herd. Asdf ew Armour 

The Rerd J. H. De Saram, A.M. 

The Berd. Beajami& Clough 

Indffo. 

The Meeting Is ooDTeoed by desire of Eis Gzoelieooy the 
Ooremor for the purpose of taking into oonaideraiion the pro¬ 
posals of John IVanoheD, Baqr., for the estsblishmeat of a Joint 
Stock Company for the oultivation of lodge. 

The Secretary reads a Letter from Sir Hardinge Ghff ard apolo* 
gising for his absenoe and azinoaooing his wish to enoourage the 
pro^eot. 

The Secretary reads the proposals of John Traoobell, Esqr.. 
as addreesed to His Esoelleaoy. 

Mr. Mooyaart produoee specimeas of Indigo from the Mann* 
factories of Calontta, Tinnevelly and Pondicherry. 

^e Governor propoees that a Select Committee be appointed 
to take Mr. Tranchell'a project into oonuderatiem and modify 
the plan eo that the Public may be encouraged to enter into It 
and a sufficient remuneration be at the oame time given to Mr. 
TVanohell to proaeoute the cnltnre and manufacture. 

The following Gentlemen are selected aa the Oommittee 
TheHon'ble BirHardinge Giffard Doctor Farrell 
Heoiy Matthews, Eeqr. James N. Mooyaart, £sqr. 

Henry A. Marehall, Esqr. 

BennettU “Prshei.’* 

The snbjeot of Mr. Bennett's work on Fieh« having been 
brou ght to the notice of the Meeting His EzceHenoy pre^osee 
that the Seoretvy do write to Mr. Bennett informing him of the 
Sum Bubeoribed to it and at the same time requesting to know 
how this Sum can be advantageoualy ^plied, and to enquire 
bow far thin work is advanced towards pobllestion. 

^le Meeting is adjourned. 


Lieut.-Col. Walker 
Charles Collier, Eeqr. 
John Dwyer, Esqr,, M.D. 
Captn. Hamfiton 
Cs^^tn. Gascoyne. 
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Indigo. 

At 4 Meeting of tbo Comnuttee held on Mondey, the IStb May. 
1826 , for tho purpose of tnUiog into oon&doration the propoetdfi 
of John TronclteU. Eeqr., for tho ostahlisbment of an Int^oFactory 
CD Ceylon. 

RrwBt.— 

The Hon’bU Sir Hardinge Oiffard, Knt. 

Henry Matthewa, Esqr. 

Homy Auguetue Marahall, Edqr. 

Doctor Farrell 

The Secretary reada the Reeolntion of the General Meeting 
for referring the subject to the Oommittee of Mr. TranobeU’s Pro< 
poeels and Letter to His Ezoellenoy the Goreroor. 

The Beversl points of objection haring ooourred to the Com* 
mHtee on the oon^daration of Mr. TVanoboU's Prospectus, the Score* 
tary is deeired to write to Mr. Tranohell stating the points on which 
the principal difBoultice ooour, and requesting to know if he can 
suggest any amendment or alteration of these under which be 
oonsiders his design can bo adrantsgeouriy undertaken. 

*Die points referred to Mr. Tranohell at the deeire of the Com* 
mittee ore as follows 

It being taken for granted thet the Government is willing to 
furnish the land neosesaiy for the puxposa the capital proposed 
to be subscribed by the intended oompany exceeds that which 
is likely to be raised in Ceylon.—Whether a less sum might not 
be soffioient. 

It is objected that the previous appropriation of a nnmber of 
shares to Mr. TVanchell may bo considered as impolitic on the on test. 

That it would be better to leave the remuneration to Mr. 
IVanohell to be rated according to the profit arising from the 
coDcem. 

That to secure Mr. TrsneheU against any caprice on the part 
of the proprietora the Superintendent be not removable but upon 
a vote of four*fiftbB cd the proprietors. 

That Mr. Tranchell be requested to conrider how far the 
very large scale which he suggests be absolutely neocssary. 

^lat he be requested to state how far he can rely npon a 
sufScient munber of Workmen being procured in the Tangalle 
Distriot. 
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That the eonveyaaoe of the lend to Mr. TrenoheU hizaaoU 
ie objectionehle; that therefore it ahovld be granted to TrnatMe 
for the Snbsoribeie general^. 

The Meeting is adjourned, 


At A General Meeting of the Geylon Literary sni Agrioultural 
Society h^d on Friday, the tdth May, 1326. 

Hie ExoeUenoy the Gorarnor. 

The BoD*bIe Sir Hardinge OiSard 
H. A. Harah&U, Esqr. 

William Granville, Beqr. 

Doctor Dwyer 
Oaptn. Oaecoyne 

Nange. 

Sir Hardinge Giffard laye before the Meeting a MaDgo> the 
produce of a Tree in hia Garden grafted last year; Its weight when 
taheo from the Tree woe lib. lOox., and dimenelonB in the longeet 
diieotion 16 inohea and is the ahorteet 13 inohea, 

The Meeting ia adjourned. 


At a Meeting of the Committee held on Wedneedey, tbe Utb 
June, 1S26, for the purpoae of tearing into oonaideration the pro* 
poe^ of John ^anohell, Eaqr., for tbe eetabliahmeot of an 
Indigo Factory on Oeylon. 

Prwnt .— 

Dr. Farrell 

Henry Matthews, Ea^r. 

James N. Mocyaart, Eaqr. 

Captn. Gascoyne 

Intfige. 

A letter from Mr. Tranobell ia read in reply to the oonunnni* 
cation made to hi™ by the Secretary on tbe 16tb nltimo, in <v»* 
formity with the Rceohtion paased on the 15th preceding. 

A note ia read from the Hon’ble the Chief Justice ozonaing 
hia attendance on account of indiqtoaition, and it ia therefwe 
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rasolTed that as Sir Hardinga Giffard baa hitherto taken so muoh 
interest in the subject under review, it would not be doing justice 
to Hr. Tranchell to proceed further in the oo&sideration of it in 
his absence, and the Meeting is therefore adjourned. 


Indfge. 

At a Meeting of the Comnittee held os Thursday, the 20th 
July I 1826. for the puipoee of taking into consideration the pro* 
poeale of John Tranohell, Bsqr., for the establishaent of an Indigo 
Factory on Ceylon. 

PrtKnt.^ 

Th^ Hon’ble Sir Hardinge Gifiard 

Henry Matthews, Esqr. 

CaptD. Qasooyns 

Agreeably to the direction of the General Meeting the Com¬ 
mittee have taken Mr. ^anohell's Proposals for the establish' 
ment of an Indigo Factory into consideration and in consequence 
of a conununioatlon from the Committee that Gentleman having 
modified his original proepectus, the Committee now begs strongly 
to recommend the Plan to tho favourable attention of the Society 
in ite amended form, as detailed in Mr. TranoheU*s letter to the 
Secretary, dated the 29th May, 1626. 

The Committee begs also in fortberance of the proposal to 
reoctunend that a Ternium be offered by the Society for the beat 
Specimen of Indigo of Ceylon growth and of a ma^etable quality 
produced within a certain period. The amount of the Premium and 
the time allowed for producing the speounen being adjudged at 
the disoretioA of the General Meeting. 

Should the plan of Mr. Traacheil be ultimately carried into 
execution the Committee begs further to recommend that the 
remuneration to him for the management should be made by a 
liberal percentage, snob remuneration, however, to be open to future 
revision should it be found in the course of time to exceed a certain 
amount to be also previously fixed by the General Meeting. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society held on Tuesday, the let August, 1826. 
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Prisenl .— 

His Excellecoy the OoTsmor 

The Hon'ble Sir H&rdhige Giff&rd, Ent. 

The Bonhle Sir Eiohwd OctJey» Knt. 

Lt*CoJ. Waiker Henry Matthews, Eiqr. 

Lt..Oo!. ChurohiU 0. E. Leyard, Beqr. 

The Herd. J. H« De Saraci Oaptn* Oucoyne. 

fnd(K:e. 

The Secretary reads the Letter addressed to Mr. Tranohell by 
him, nndar direction of the Committee dated the 18th May, ld26» 
Mr. TrancheU’e reply and the Resolution of the Oommlttee there* 
upon. 

Eeeolved that it not being the object of this Society to 
into agrionltural speculations, ah that can be expected of it, is 
to promote or sUmoJate any snoh undertakings end the Society 
does therefore adjudge to Mr. TranohelJ a premium of fifty pounds 
on his producing to it before the let August 1827 at a General Meet* 
ing to be oalied for the purpoee fifteen pounds of Indigo ouStivated in 
Ceylon of a good and marketable quahty. 

Besolred that an authority be granted to the Secretary to 
adTanoe Mr. IbaaoheU a 8am not exoeeding Rds. 300 of his Sxperi* 
ment should his Frospectni fail in procuring Subeoribers.’ • 

The Seoretary reads a letter from Mr. Bennett in rqdy to 
bis of the 27th April last written by direotion of the General Meeting 
of the iStb April last, and it is resolved that the Money subscribed 
be collected without delay and remitted to Mr. Penn, the agent of 
the Colony, aa Mr. Bennett rcqnesta That the Secretary do ao* 
quaint Mr. Bennett with fcb« resolution. 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon literary and Agricultural 
Society appointed to be held cn Tuseday, the 17tb October, 1828. 
Preeeal.— 

The Hon'ble Sir Hardinge Oifiard. Ent. 

Sir Hardinge Qifiard lodges with the Clerk a Paper entitled 
MineraJe^ of the Tangalie District,” together with three sped* 
mens. 

ea lo tb* Tr«rit«i Mi. p re. itUatMad umum GoopurMce* 

of any ttMm »( SS7*lO «cfi. end wat vaatai atCC mk« Itm of mi. Tbo b4le»WM 
MS b* IrnUM/m (MfOfM. snwbg «ilM lo (bo Tufolte dMM. TasflteU CM oa 
OMobtf n. u»: iN«utteSWtasVASianto4(a»uisow. 
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Tb« Secratuy bung unabla to attend the Meeting and no 
other pereon having attended thia day. the Meeting ie adjourned, 


At a General Meeting of the Ceylon Literary and Agriouitoxal 
Society held on Thursday, the 16th Kovember, 1826. 

PreeCTf-— 

The Hon'ble Sir H. OiSard 

lienh-Ool, Walker 

J. N. Mooyaart, Eaqr. 

Bevd. B, Clough. 

Rerd. A. Armour 

The Papers • r^arding the Miaera]<gy of the Tangalle iMftriot 
referred to in the Proceedings of the 17th ult^o is read. 

Bennitt'i " FJshw." 

^e Secretary reports, that with reference to the Prooeedinge 
of the meeting of the first of August last whereby he was antboriaed 
to collect the subscriptions proposed to be advanced for Mr.BenDett*e 
work and remit the amount to Mr. Penn on account of the Publi* 
cation, that be has collected i76. S, 6, and obtained a Bill on Mr. 
Penn for £7$ of tbs;t amount, and tiiat the rset remains in the 
hands of the Society, after deducting the 3 per cent. Premium 
paid to Government. 

Adjourned till lyieeday, the I6th January. 1827. 

(To bt eoiteiuded). 
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I^AVINO la prevtow ftrtiolM ralat*d bow the GoTfnunoot 
Parub Schools were resumed end suppreeeed, and the Somioary 
at HulfUdorp established end later reduced to a more modest sosle 
ondor Goremor North* t now propose to rebte bow the Parish 
Schoole were once more resumed, aad to trace the stor 7 of the 
Oorenment schools to the end of the rale of Governor Brownrigg. 

It will be remembered that the soboolmaeters of the oonnttj 
parishee wore not only teachers but also Begisbran of baptisms aad 
marriages. Wlien tbeir salaries were retrenched they oeased to 
teach, but continued to perform their duUee as B^tran, for which 
they received fees. A skeleton organitaClon therefore remainsd 
which made the resumpdon of the system a comparatively easy 
matter. " Schoolmasters *’continned to be appointed; aod though 
Twisleton resigned > his salary as Prinoipal of the schools, he ooatin' 
ned to hold that office. He lemaffled for some years the only 
Clergyman of the CSraroh in Ceylon ; but was assisted by 


Thg r»n *** Ui» lofctmUce lothl»tftid«^bMBotnftlB»SfT«o 

lo tO« uomr Cf dw OokolAl 8«o«Wr'i Ofla, SW««cettoPHBea«2tf a 

8eSo»lt kod (teSeentarr Ut OencttSMirt. la «»BGPMI(a«n ttm th» te Oowwa- 

mmA M* k«d a aad Umm tram Oommob to tbe rrtaelp«l B. 
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" Preachera oi thn Oospol/* who tho Govornor’s Lioenco to 
baptise and marr;. In 180(» (hero wore 6 Proaolien, bat by 1810 
there retnamed oniy Chriatian DaTid, at Jaffna, and the brotbere 
Ondatje. 

This eetabliabment waa strengthened early in 1805 by the 
arrival of four miaaionariee sent by the London Miasionary Society. 
North did not think it advi able that they should be independent, 
and took tboin into the eervloe of goTomment.^ Rev, de Voa, who 
cemo from ^e Cape and was the only one of them in orders, was 
appointed Dutch Minister at Galle, whoro the Dutoh did not receive 
him gladly. > Road, an Englishman, became his aesistant at Gallo; 
nnd Erbard*, a Lutheran from Saxony, at Matara. Palm and his 
wife arrived somewhat later and were sent to Jaffna, where they 
p’eaeed Cbriatian David “by tboir true pious character."* 

The Seminary at Ibis time oonsistod, it will be remembered, of 
two eobools^Mr. Armour’s for Sinhaloso nnd Temil boy<<, and Mr. 
Supple's for Burgbor boys. The official Stntemont of Establish* 
mente in December 1804 was as follows 

Allowanoo to Mr. Amour and Notivo lohool—school rent, 
fUtioneiyeto. for the Native sohoo) at Hulfisdorp Rde. 411. 9. $. 

Allowance to the sohoolmaster of the European school, house 
rent, stationery and subsistenos of 18 boys Rds. 403 . 8. 2. 
Total Bds. 814.15.10. 

Supple, who was “ sabjeot to epileptic fits sucoot ded by some 
degree of temporary derangomeut,"* was in consequenoe “ notes able 
as formerly to disobarge bis duties."* On his death* his school wae 
amalgarnatod with Armour's and the schools were thereafter termed 
"The United schools." Sixteen orphan boys of Supple'ssohool 
wore given an allowanoe of 8 /anome a d iy lor nninteuancs. * 
^e staff of the United Schools consisted* of Armour, " English 
Teacher," an assistant teacher, two Sinhalese and two Malabar 
teachers. Aimoor receiTed 150 Bds. and the others 1?C Rds. 
among them. Other expenses included 86 Rds for stationery. 
24 for honse rent and servants’ wages and 3 for a water carrier*. 


(t) Konb io CftBdaii. t7 Fab. IBOS. 

(S) A. t AOf* mM. 
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A striking incident in the evly histor 7 of the United Schools 
was the secession in December 1806 of sU the Vellsle bo^s' Alt 
boys who were not VellsUs had before been placed in a separate 
room, but Mr. Armour, vho, the boys stated, "bee had the good¬ 
ness to teach English with great lovelyneas and in the b^t manner 
that can be, and also made many boys oleeer/’ nov plaoed the 
ChaliaandVellalaboys in the same room, and rather than submit 
to the indignity the Vellala boys, numbering about 66, left the school 
and peritiooed Twisleton. Mr. Armour at the same time oom* 
plained that “ Vellala boys wdl learn only suob things and in suob a 
vay as they please, also many of the nob fatbors of boys vbo pay, 
pay very unwillingly, and be is oontinually out of pocket " Eow 
the strike ended there is no record, bot some oonosssion was clearly 
made to prejudioe. 

Tbe revival of the parish schools seems to have been 
brought about in ratbar a curious way. Dr. Claudius Bucha* 
nan, an associate of Wilbsrforoe in tbe pbilantbropio politics of that 
day, published in 1606 an account of his travels, in wbiob be desoribed 
the Protestant Religion as extinct in the Island. * ’ Tbe matter was 
taken up by Wilberforoe, who in September 1808 wrote to Bablng* 
ton^*. 

1 have been writing to Lord Oastlereagb about the oondoot 
of the Govenunent, in breaking up, for tbo purpose of saving I am 
told about£ 1,800, nearly all the sobools in C^loa... .Tou oauiot 
conceive (yes, you ean on leooUectioa) how ood Lord Castlerea^ 
was about the schools, etc. Yet sometiiing passed wbiob showed 
the benefit of our parbamentsry discussions...."Castlorea^ 
wrote to Maitlsnd that his government was being censured for 
diaoouiaging Chriatianity, and enjoined on the Governor tbe 
neoessity of promoting education^ 

Before this tile Governor bsd invited the oo operation of the 
Dutch Consistory in resuming the schools, but tbeii plans provided^* 
that tSL schools, schoolmasten and school childreo of the Refer* 
msd> * Congr^tion shall stand under the Mixiisters and Consistory, 
and that no teachexe shaU be appointed except on the leoommendaticn 
of the Consistory." Their oo'operation was therefore impossible. 

{101 A. 10 Pm. ISOO ftsd rcUOOB Mdo—d 
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lo October, 1809, the GoTorsof appointed Twisleton Prmoipal 
ol a CoEumittoe vith Ueeera UarebaU, D'Oyly and Montgomery " for 
the purpose of superintending tbo sohoola on thia Island***^ No 
further reference to this committee ia found, and Twisleton alone 
aeeme to have been responeible for the schools. His dutiee, ve are 
told, '* could not have been eniruBted to one more able or more 
inolined to perform them with effioienoy"^* 

During 1610 and 1811 the aoboola wore gradually reaamed. In 
Deoember 1610 Twisloton submitted to the Governor astatementi ^ 
showing that 2h schools had already been resumed in the Oalle 
distriot, 18 in Matara and 0 in Colombo, and recommending the 
appointments of two more pieaobeie of tbo Gospel, for Caltura 
and Hatara, and nine oateebiBt*masters, three of them “for Chalias.** 
Aot« of appointment wore accordingly issued.^' Regular 
vieitations wero now returned. In ]>ecembor, 1610, Andrew Ar^ 
mour conducted a short visitation of 28 days, when hs “ merely 
•topped at each school a short ^me and held a short examination.”^ * 
In 1611 tba suitation was made by the proponent, Isaac Perera, 
who was oat 2$ days and visited 69 sobools in the Colombo district.*^ 
In this way the schools were “ happily re*estab]ishsd, and tiie 
Cliriitian religion allowed to revive among the Cingalese 

A noteworthy development oonneoted with the reopening of 
the schools was the establishment of Kogliab sobools in certain 
parishou. In Jaffna, Christian David bed opened such a sohool in 
1804,^^ idded by a Government grant and publio subsoriptioni 
but this wss soon closed* ^. In 1806 Palm applied lor permission 
to open a sohool " for teaching children tbeir own and the English 
language,”** adding “I ibaUmyself superintend the school, and 
instruot in the English language,” and the next year he and David 
began to receive a grant of 25 Rds. a month aaoh for tbeir schools * ^. 
Later Mr. Meyeo, who opened a school at Calpentyn, was 
taken in the Bstablishment as Preleotcr and Catechist Master* * * *. 
These cases are worth noting as the beginning of a change of 
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polioj. The Go^ennoent sohoole had been eesentaaJlj ventaonkr 
mUaion achools, but empbaeia began notr to be laid more and moM 
on English teaching in the towns, where there were already 
Christian conmunitiee, whose edooational needs were at this 
tune met by private enterpriee, as the following adTertismente will 
help to make clear ; 

A Cdrd,^* Mrs. Ovn, widow of the UtoGeo. Gun, Watob maker, 
respectfully* begs leave to aoqiu^nt, the ladies and gentieman of 
the eettiement that, she oontinnsa her school at No. 8 Hospital Street 
in the Fort* where Beading, Writing, AriChmetio and plain Needle* 
work and marking are taught. Mrs. Gun has tm Airy and Healthy 
upstair Boom fitted ont for the reoeption of her scholars, and she 
baa employed a European usher for the purpose of attending to the 
teaching of writing, cyphering etc. and the parents and Guardians 
of children entrusted to her care, may depend upon every possible 
attention being paid to their Education eto. The Terms are Four 
Rix Dollars per month for each scholar, and the hours of school 
are from Nine O'Clook in the Morning until Two in the Afternoon^'. 

A Cord** William Taylor rsepeotfuUy offers his smcere 
thanks to the Ladiu and Gentlemea of the Settlement, and hii 
friends and the public in general, for the liberal support he has 
ezperienoed tinoe the opening of his Seminary, which be Inuts he 
shall continue to deserve. 

With the arrival of Sir Robert Brownrigg as Governor in 1812, 
and of hie brotiier*inOaw, Bev. George Bisset, who was appoioted 
assistant Chaplain,*’ the English schools received more attention, 
and by August, 1817, Bisset|was able to say with regard to eduoation 
that " tbe moet obvious and striking amendment is the number of 
Bobools where Engbsb is taught.''** Replying to a request from 
the Dutch Consistory for a grant towards a school it wished to open 
for the poor children of the congregation, tbe Govenwr wrote** 
that " Tbe cultivation of the English language most neoeeaarily be 
a principal object of any system of education to which 1 can in a 
public capacity give my concurrenoe ” Having been satisfied on 
this head be agreed to pay tbe master a monthly salary. 
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Co tJie orders of the Comoauder in Chiefs * the QoTemor founded 
the " Military School at Colpetty for the Itutruction Of children 
after Dr Bell's plan o of vhich he was Patron, and 
where the eoldiera' ohildrsn “ English, Half Caste, Hindoos, 
Malays and OafiroM *' were taught together^ >. 

Udy Browvigg's pet insthotion was the‘‘ Malahar 
school ” attached to St. ^omas* Church, Kochiksdde. 
"'In the school attached to this new ohuroh and endowed 
hy government speoied provision is made for a female 
teacher, and about young Malahar girls are daily taught to read 
write and work, tmd instructed in the principles of tht Christiaa 
religion**.*' Lady Brownrigg “regularly once a month and fre< 
quentJy at intervals attends and instructe the children, espeoially the 
girls—Her Ladyship hears them read, inspects their writing and 
the needlework of ^e Females, questions them about what they 
have learnt, inquires rsspeoting their conduct not only at sobool 
but at Home—reproves the idle and vioious and encourages the 
industrious and good by praiss, and the distribution of Uttle 
rewards"*» 

Nor was this a singular instanoe of philanthropy. Sir Bardingo 
Oiffard opened a school in Uodara where all the children learnt 
"Cingalese reading and writing, and72 EngUah in addition,"** 
while " a onmbsr of boys and girls were educated daily under the 
immediate inspeotioQ " of Sir Alexander Johnston's wife atSollu* 
pitiya It was at this time too that Mrs. Gibson, wife of the Usster 
Attendant at Oalle, began the charity and orphan school which was 
afterwards moved to Buona Vista and is. still in existence. 
In 1616 the Governor authorised a monthly grant to this school,** 
and ordered Bisset to “ take a general superintendenee of it.” 

A number of English sohools were eetablished at outsta^ons. In 
16)2 Ehrbardt set up a school at Matara. " Owing to the distress 
of the times,” the sohool fees were insufficient to pay the maeter, 
Robinson (who was a soldiai's son, twenty three years old, and had a 
defect in one limb) his salary of 26 Rds* *. Accordingly Ehrhardc 
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appealed to TwUleton, and Robinson wu taken on the wtabliab- 
meat on a salary of 20 Bds, and a CingaleM teacher appointed on 
10 Rds.^' The eohool was held in the Dutch Cbnrob.^* Later, 
on Ehihardt’s removal to Eahitara, he “estabUsbed a school in 
which, by the help of ondermaaterBi children are instfocted in the 
English. Dutch and Ciagaleee tongues, and on Lord's days, in the 
meaning of the chapters which they read,"^ * and we leam that 
Read too kept a day eohool, as he had before done at Galle** 

Frederiok David, who was a son of Christian David, and had 
been (aught " English and Christian doctrines and the art of teach¬ 
ing according to Bell and Lancaster's system ’* by Colonel Moles- 
worth. Commandant at Jaffna,*«was appointed Catechist master 
at Msnaar, and Master of a new school there for teaching Eogliah 
and Malabar '**': and in 1815 Rev. Ireland, Chaplin to the Forose, 
opened an English school at Trinoomalee for the children of “ res* 
peotable Proteatant natives '* and of Civilian and military offieeti. 
with an English and a native teacher, who were paid by Govern¬ 
ment.** 

In 1817 English schools were **engrafted on "the Washers' 
school at Rebelwatta* and the Galldasa'school.** The English 
teacher of the latter was dlrect4xl before taking np duties to " attend 
at the Royal Military school for a oertcUn number of days to pick 
up the mode of teaching there.*'* * In 1618 a new school" whore 
the English language is to bo taught" was opened at Oowilewstta.** 
The " chargee " for this school contain the following items ** 76 Rds 
and 8 fansms for.. 12 beuchee of 7 cubits each in length, 8 willipillss 
* 14 feet long 18 inohee broad for sand writing, 2D pieces of thinly 
planed boards for pasting the sheets with letters and words."** 
In 1820 Don Lourens of Calany having built a church at his own 
expeoee, " in order to please the Divine Providenoe. as well as (c 
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gain forther f&voon iron the Governor, ”«*waa appointed & cate* 
ehist maater and English Teachar at C^any.*” 

Not^a least among the eohools established during these years was 
one under Christian David, ^ being of opinion “ that it will be 
principally through the native Pastors Christianity oan be effeo* 

toally propagated," proposed to open a “ boarding eohoolfor quali* 
fying young men forutuaiions oi sohoohnasters and Cateobiats, who 
may afterwards afford a superior edaontion to the children of others 
in their own and likewise make them acquainted with the English 
language.'* Owing to the oontaoiinating inffuenoe of parente he 
wished, following the plan adopted by the misaionarieeat Tranquebar. 
to receive the ohildren early, and (there being 38 parishes in the 
Jaffna district) bo suggested 36 as the number of pupils to be received, 
with 3 toacbers, Palm's school and bis being merged in the new one. 
The Governor noted " orders for establishing the proposed school 
shall forthwith be given," and the bxuldinga of the orphan school at 
Jaffna ware assigned to it. By 1817 a number of Tamil and Burgher 
youths trained by David were already employed as sohoolmaeters 
and Catchifite.9* 

Ueanwhile the "United Schools" under Armour continued 
to make good progress . In 1812 there ware 168 boys in tha school, 
olassiffed as follows: ^' 

Boys learning the English, Cingalese and Malabar languages. 
Cingaleaeboysof the VoUala caste 70 

from whom .. 11 oan translate 

47 learrung to read and write 
11 learning spalliog 

of tbc Fisher casto leamiag to read and write. 6 

of the Chondo caste Isarniog to read and write 2 

of the Cbalia casto g 

from whom 3 can translate 

3 learning to read and writo. 

total Cingalese boys 83 
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iUfftW bojB .. 35 

irom i^om .. 6 oui 

10 lean to read and write 
10 lears to epell 

10 learn the alphabet 

Bo^s of the Burgher description .. 40 

from whom .. 22 lean to raad arid write 

11 read 
7 spell 

Grand Total 108 

"'The general plan of ednoation ]$ that the Ciogaloae boye 
learn to read and write their own language and Engllabi and those 
who are inclined are also inatrueted in Malabar." The Tamil boye 
learn Tamil and Bngllah» and some Sinhalese, and " the boyi of the 
Burgher description loam reading ond writing in Engliab, and auoh 
of them ae are oapabW and inoUoed, learn Cingalese and Midabar.” 

Biihop Middleton visited the school in 1816, and we are told 
" gave a marked approbation to the oorreot reading and pronuo' 
oiation of the Senior claMea."^^ *' It is indeed remarkable," the 
acoount continues, ''bow easily tbs Cingalese boys oatoh tbs eouodi 
and accents of the English langtuge, and under tbs oars of suoh 
an able and indefatigable master as Mr. Armour they cannot fail 
to make a rapid progrew in their education." 

Reference is also made to a son of Major Zlavie who had been 
plaood in the Seminary in May, and " already reads lessons of short 
words and writes an exceeding good copy."* * From de Bussohe* * 
we leam that " two of theee youths, who receiTsd tbs elements of 
tbm education at this Seminary, are now in England completing 
their studies at the expense of the British Government, the one for 
the bar, and the other for the church." 

Armour in addition to his duties as headoi tbeeohool had beoome 
a Proctor of the Supreme Court,* *but in 1812 he gave up that "credit* 
able and lucrative profeaalon "** on being appomtsd master of the 
gajrieon school for " Ca&ees * os 200 Bda a month, on condition 
of "attending wholly to ^e duties of his new appomtment and those 
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m tha Seminary.*** ‘ The n«zt year, in considera^on of bU doing 
duty sa Ptoponent in addition to hia other officoe, he iraa granted a 
oonjonotsailttyofdOORde,^^ anda “ToryeflicieDtteaeher.. ..euoh 
a one aa the Gingaleee youtha oan respect'' being needed,* • bis son 
John Armour, vho had preTioiuly been a " volunteer teaohor *' in 
the school, waa appointed “ to aid his father in instructing the 
GaSreee as well ae teaching English to the Fortugoese, Gingaleee and 
Malabar youth who attend the sohool." 

In 1S12 on the death of Andriea Modeliar, first Cingalese 
Teacher, the appointment was given to the Proponent Isaac Perera, 
who possessed " a certain huowledge of the English langoage, by 
which he will make himself very useful during the partial absence of 
Mr. Armour with tbe CafCrew/' aa well as " more knowledge of 
Christianity and a more vivid zeal for its extension than any Cingalese 
person existing."** In 1812 the post of Second Sinhalese Teacher 
was filled by Petrus Pandittasekera, who hod been a Buddhist 
priest, and was Tolfrey’s aasistant in translating (be Bible into 
Sinhalese.** 

The ouetom of having petitions to Qovenusent come through 
the school had by ^is time practically fallen into disuse,* \ and 
** His Excellency directed the repubUoation of the Government 
advertisement that no petition coming from Cingalese and Mala* 
bars in Colombo would be considered unless trauslatod into English 
/ at tbe Seminary, and the orthography of each revised by one o{ 
the masters, as much for improving the scholars in tbe knowledge 
of English, as of increasing funds lor the support of the Establish* 
ment"-** 

At the same time the allowanoee of eleven boys of the *' Burop* 
ean sohocl " were withdrawn, as they were now capable of providing 
for themselvee.** Some were apprenticed to carpenters, others to 
watch makers, somowere clerks, eome in the printing office and 
some “learning to be tailors.'’*! Among other economies " instead 
of a monthly charge for stationery, the article Itself will he furnished, 
except pencils, which a>re not considered absolutely neoesasry."** 

In 1816 John Armour left the Seminary, intending to join the 
Wesleyan Mission, and was succeeded by Mr. Jacobus Harmanus de 
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Run,** wlio ^f9JB stroDgly recommended by the elder Amour oa 
** bearing an escellent ohaiaoter and feeling a strong attachment 
to the Church of Ei^Und’ At the tame time an effort vas made to 
get rid of Mr. Heese, who had been Armour’s assistaDt for some years, 
on Oie groxmd that he wee continually using endeaTonrs amongst 
the inhabitants to set them against the Ohurohof England/’ *'Tbe 
branch belonging to Mr, Hesse is that of rAirsb jng English to the 
Fortugneae pupils, and it ia very desirable that we should not hove 
an Inatruotor for them who is an abetter of Calvinism.” The 
Qoremor ordered that no time should be lost in removing Hesse, 
but that gentleman's zea! for Calvinism probably oooled about the 
same time, for he did not loave tiie Seminary, and in 1619 he became 
a Oateohist in the English Church, strongly recommended by 
Armour.** 

One more msstei of the Seminary remsdns to be mentioned. 
Reference baa already been made to the boys’ prejudioes in the 
matter of caste. In *hii matter the masten were no better than 
the boys. Armour reported that till the appbmtmeat of Johannce, 
his convert and Catoohist, who took Panditta Sekara’s place in 
1816,** he " had not a Cingalese teacher that would once look at 
the GboUia boys”** so that " the Challia boys have never been 
done Justtoe to lo the Beminary .” This was remedied by the 
appointment * ^ in August, 1816. of the converted Buddhist priest, 
Hendrick de Silva Wikrama, " an amiable and superior character,” 
as teacher for Cbalias * *. Three years later when he applied to be 
made Mohandiiam, Armour wrote as follows :^”At a very serions 
and disooursging stage of the late rebellion be was sent into the 
interior on different errands of considerable importance—errands 
wbioh required both courage and address in the execution. As the 
boys of the Mahabadde who attend the school are solely of the 
first cla es in point of rank, the promotion he prays for is, in my 
opinion, necessary to give him that weight which his situation as a 
teacher requires.”** 

When we tnm from the new English schools the Seminary 
to the Parish schools, we see little progress being made. A number 
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of now schools vare opened, *»et the request geuer&Uj of the people 
of tbs Tillage* who in some oeees put up the neueesary building 
tbeEDselTds. Ajaoug the aev schools irere some opened for CSuUieh 
ohildreo, at the request of the Mudli&r of Welissere Chaiinh UiS' 
fcriot.’* 

About this time ve le&m ^ strong pre)udIoe against female 
sduoatioo is gradually subsiding, and in ssyeral of the Cingalese 
schools young girls attend, and some read with fiueooy the New 
Testament."’> Is 1816 the drat woman teaoher was appointed 
to a goremment sohool, her name beiisg Simons and her parish 
Morotto.’* 

The GcTemor wrote to Twisleton that it gave him “ much 
pleasure to find that the wishes of GoTermneot in regard to in* 
struoting the natives of the Island are met by a oorrsspondent 
eagemeee on the part of the inhabitants," but it seems clear that 
this eagerness was more apparent than real. As tha people learnt 
that a knowledge of English was a passport to public employment 
it was more remarked that “ the turn of the natiree is vary much for 
tha IfH^r niwg of the English language," but there is no sign 
that tbs people were eager for education. 

The main problem with regard to the country sobools had 
always beon that of adequate supervision. The want of roads and 
the expense of travelling ’ * would hare made regular inspection 
troublesome and costly in any case, but in addition the eupervieing 
stafi was never adequate. With tbe appointmeut of Rev. J. M. S. 
Gleaie tbe number of chaplains was raised in 1816 to three. The 
number of proponents, or "Hreaobers of tbe Gospel " as they 
preferred to be called, nerer roae beyond ten. Seme of them, like 
Armour, Darid and Isaac Perera were themselves schoolmastem 
with little time ^ visitiDg the villages, while similar duties began* 
as we have seen, to be entrusted to cateohist<znasters. The English 
eohools may be eaid to have injured the Tillage schools by annexing 
the superrising staff. There were no doubt good men among 
Catechists and proponents, such as tbe Talangama proponent who 
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bad boau is tha enploymant of Govomiuont thirty nz yaut aa 
Bohoolmaatoz and preacher, and waa highly reepected by evaryona. 
Even his daughters, of whom he has Mreral, are all able to read tha 
Bible, a very extraordinary thing among iamalee in thi* oonntry,’! 
* ’but at the same time tha example set by many of them was not a 
wboleeoma one. At least one proponent bad to be retired as a 
worse than useless minister/’*’ and one oateohist who neglected 
hU work, resigned when ordered to return to his station.’ * 

TwisletoD bad hoped that the Seminary would be able to supply 
young men for the service of the Church, but he was diailluaioned. 
To quote bis own words ** The Cingalese pupils oonsist ohiedy 
of tbs sons and near relations of Modliars, hfobottiara and Moban* 
drama. They all know that the acquiring of the English language is 
the direct road to temporal honours and emolument," and he goee 
on to relate how one oi the youths in the Seminary, who had for some 
time applied himself to the study of Divinity, looked back and 
entered a govemment office. 

Armour expressed the same views in a letter to Twieleton. It 
was not easy he said to find youths in the Seminary who could Join 
the oburoh, those who were fit having strongor motives to refuse to be 
proponents. The parents were totoily indifforont to Christianity. 
They liked esse, honour, fine dress, money—let him compare any 
common interpreter in all theee respects with poor Perera. What a 
gulf between the Hbioing Modliar and the despised Proponent. “ H 
you oiler honours, you will have Cmgaleee Proponents, but not 
Christian Preachers. Christianity will not flourish through Cinga¬ 
lese preachers/' and he went on to show bow caste prejudice prevent* 
ed a eincere acceptance oi Christianity, a subject on which the 
history of the Seminary entitled him to speak with authority. 

The Missionaries of the London Missionary Society meanwhile 
did not prove of much use. As Twisleton pointed out* * three of them 
were not British and from their “ went of fluency and correctuesa 
in speaking the English language " sought the society of the Dutoh. 

De Voa seems to have left Galle for Colombo early and be 
returned to the Cape before 1814. * * I can learn nothing more about 
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bim , except t^t “ good Mr. Yoe vu wcoremoiuoiisly shipped o£f 
bj the arbitral^ dat of the roliog pover oi the da;.”* > 

Palm, as ve have seen, opened a school at Jafioa. 1& 1812 he 
asked to he transferred to Negombo, and itm appointed Proponent 
there,* * but the same year he beoame hOnieter of the Dutch Church 
in Colombo. •• 

The same year Bead was sent to Ambalaogoda as Proponent 
** but in 1818, owing to complainte against him, bis salary was 
stopped,* * and he was ordered to proceed to Colombo, * * where he 
kept a school for some 

Ehrbardt, " a mild, loyal, moral and religions man," but with 
no tnm for learning languages**, remained at Matora till 1815, 
when, dispirited by the long struggle, he asked and was allowed to 
work at Caltuia,* * but in 1617 he left Ceylon, having been appointed 
Missionary to the Datoh inhabitants of Cochin.** 

In the absence of efficient luperrision the proper working of 
the country sohcols would naturally depend almost entirely on the 
character of tho schoolmasters, and what reliance conld be placed 
on them we may judge from the frequent dismissals, tiie reasons for 
some oi whiob may be quoted : " neglect " or “continued neglect 
are the most frequent. Among others are “ improper behaviour ' 
” forgery “ a fraud on government ” not only addicted to 
liquor but quairslsomo and mischievous”** “not been in the 
village for years ”** "confesses to not having taught a single pupil 
for 18 months" * * " has never ful£IIed the duties,* * “ tied a boy by 
his hands to a rafter snd flogged him.”** "Notorious drunkards."* * 
The warrants oi appointmeut of these men ran: " whereas we have 
full oonfldence in the zeal knowledge virtue and piety of you the 
said....we have appointed you.”*** 
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AtUmpta w«n made to pUco the schools on & more wtiefactory 
footing. A me mo randcm hy Tvislston' ° ^ suggested the diamisesl 
of sohoohnestere who showed theic duties as octanes to interfere 
with teaching, or wore eaperannu&Ced, or could not write and read, 
or were not “ in some measure conversant with the Christian religioD 
or appare&tl;f attached to it," or who favoured or followed Buddhist 
or Heathen oei’emonies. If Geremment oould not establish the 
schools ** on a more liheral footing/' he suggested abolishing the 
post of third eohoohnaster,*^* so that the others woold be better 
paid. Each master was to be allowed to be abM&t two days a weeh 
on private affairs. One was to attend sobool daily for four hoars. 
Rewards were to be given to schoolmasters who did good work, 
and old sohoolmasters were to retiro on pension. Pr Bell's plan 
was to be adopted in all the schools, and a school was to be opened 
to train sohoolmaaten, a dosen youths from the villages being 
admitted to the Seminary and taught English and Theology. 

He further suggested that the attendance of children between 9 
and 18 of Christian parents should be oompulsory; that headmen 
should repair the. schools \ that Capuas should be prevented from 
frighte^g Christians; that Catechists and Preachers should be 
ordered to conduct, and Headmen to attend, Services eveiy Sunday, 
and schoolmasters should inform against Headmen who neglooted 
the order He favoured, it is clear, a policy of thorou^/' but a 
spirit of toleration prevailed in the Councils of Ooverooent. 

For some years the country schools were "improved by 
occasional visits from the Wesleyan Misaionaries resident in 
their neighbourhood. ** This arrangement gave the Govenunont, at 
a sioaU expense, a means of supervising the masters and ensuring 
that the system produced some fruit, while as representatives of 
of Government the missionaries found a more ready hearing. 

The fffth report of the Bible Society contains Bev. G. ETakioe's 
report on a visit he paid in December 1816, and s few details from 
this may prove iatweating. At Medampe, there were about one 
hundred and fifty children, of whom six or seven oould read. Many 
repeated the catechism vary well. At Coagodde many children 
could read the new Testament well, and ten females knew the new 
Ul«hiam perfectly. At Bentotte theffe were fifty boys and 
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£itaoa fenalas. Six boya, aod two famalos could rcad» aad coany 
repeated the Oatacbvnn very well. At Vellatena there were three 
baodred ohildna preaent, and thirty boys and two ieco&lea read 
well. There were only three acboolmaaters, while aome aehool'i had 
the same nunber of achoolmaaters and only about twenty children 
to iurtroot/' At Hiokodde, Erakine waa " mot by tbe eohoola of 
Cabaway and Kadgammo. There were a hundred and ten obildren 
in three eoboole* ol whom thirty one could read the Teetament and 
eighty repeated the Oateohiem. Tbe Oahaway children eaid their 
Gatechiun doli^tfuUy.” At Oalle there wm no echoolhouae, but 
the third eoboolmuter of Gallo, **tbe moot diligent and faithful 
aohoolmaeter of any in tbe bland," uutraoted forty hoye in hie 
own house. 

Erakine’s final summing up brioge ue to tbe heart ol the matter. 
These people, Bevorend Sir, requiro attention, and nothing but 
having an eye on them can keep them in motion, and stir them 
op to perform their duty." 

In 161$ Twlsleton was appointed Arobdeaoon of Colombo, 
and the business of "bavuig an eye on them" was transferred to Bis* 
set. He visited some of tbe schools in person the next year,' and 
dismissed moat of the aohoolmssteni be met, in the hope school* 
masters would " by those examples of m verity be stimulated to 
increase their diligence/'^ He could however do little for the 
sobools, leaving the island In 1820 with Governor BrownriggJ^^ 
when Twiaioton once more became Principal of the schools.*^* 
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VIII. A 8i«ond PiU itory of t Huniimin. 

N OW vhile tbd Blecsed waa living in the Bamhoo Poreet, 
he told aleo another story abont a deor>hiU 2 tor. 

At Bifagaha, they say, a youthful huntsaan, though endowed 
with prosperity, reaounoed the pleasuree of wealth and went about 
night and day killing deer. A certain lay diadple who was his 
friend, out of compaasion, admonished him : " Come, my good eir, 
cease from destroying life lest for a loQg time it be to yov painful 
disadTantage.’* He was not inoUned. however, to aooept this 
advios. Then this lay brother reqaseted another than himself, 
an Ideal man. an Elder whose human passion was extinct: Vary 
weU, reverend sir, taaob Mr. 6o*and*eo the Doctrine in such a way 
that he will keep aloof from killing.’’ 

Then one day the Elder, while making bis roonds for alms in 
Rijagaha. stood at the door of thta man’s bouse. When the bunts* 
man saw him, great raspoot arose in him for the holy man. He 
went out to him, led him into tho houH, and gave him a seat which 
he arranged for him. The Elder sat on the seat prepared for him. 
The hunter also sat down near the Elder. The latter told him the 
sinfulness of slaughter and also expounded on ^e advantage of 
not doing it. When he bad heard him, he was not willing to give 
it up. hereupon the Elder sud to b«« : " PHend, if you cannot 
put an end to it entirely, stop it at leaat during the nights.” Than 
with his promise, “ Very well, reverend air, 1 will discontinae it," 
he left off at nights. 

In the following stanzas the Elder X4rada asked him : 

1 , " In an upper room as it were, in a palace, upon a oouoh 
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o^lud a irooUen cover]et» with fire hindfl of masical uutni* 
menta yoo dalight in that which givee good muaic. 

2 . '' Then at daybreak toward aunrieo you depart to the gra'ee^ 
yard and imdorgo much pain. 

3. Now what ain wae comsutted by your body, apeeoh, or 
mindl In ooriaequenoe of what deed have you oome to thia eufferingt’' 

Then the Pete told bin the following atory : 

4 . I, in baau^ul R4jagaba, in delightful Giiibbaja, formerly 
was a buntsnan ; a sportsman was I, unrestramed. 

6. “ J, though of such a nature^ hod a friendly companion^ 
a pious iaymaa of the faith ; his confidant was a mendicant friar, 
a disciple of Ootama. And be, haring compassfon on me, restrained 
me again and again, saying : 

t. * Do not perform an eril deed lest, my good sir, you oome 
to distress. If yon desire happiness after death, put an end to 
your taking of life, yoni lack of 6oli*restraint.’ 

7. " Although I heard the advice of thin man who loved 
happiness and pitied his friend, I did not obey completely his ad* 
monition, since for a long time 1 bad found delight in wiohedness 
and was not wise. 

8 . ' Ag^ this vary w'se man tenderly introduced me to 
aeU*reetnint with the words: ' If you slay animals during the 
day, then let them alone during the night/ 

4. “ So I killed the animals by daytime and with self •control 
abstained at nights. Now I walk around by night, but during the 
day 1 am consumed in misery. 

10. "In consequence of that meritorious act I enjoy a oelee* 
tial night ; daring tbs daytime the dogs that bad just been driven 
back run up on ell sldee to eat me np. 

U. " Tboee who continually are devoted to and firmly attached 
to the law of the Blessed One, they, I think, will attain Nirv4na 
which is absolutely perpetoal, the abode that bae no oanse," 

IX. Ths Psts Story el the Fraudulent Dseitioni. 

Now while the Teacher wae living in the Bamboo Forest, he 
told Cho Peta story of the fraudulent decisioBa. 

At that time the great king Bimblsira kept the Sabbath on 
six days of the month, hlany people imitated Moi and commemo* 
rated the holy day. Hie king asked the men who came fMm time 
to time into his presence, " Why is the fast day observed or not 
besarved by yon I" 
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Then a certain man bad been appointed to a magUtTaoy, 
B alanderona and disboneet individual, who was eroal and a receiTor 
ol bhbee, being afraid to state I do not remesiber the Sabbath 
day,*’ said, ** Lord, 1 obeerre the holy day/* Theo a companion 
addrwsed him when he had gone from the royal presence, "Mjgood 
air, waa kept by yon today ? ’* He replied: " My friend, out of 
fear I said that just when face to face with the ; I do not hold 
the day aaored/’ Then his oomrade said to him : ' If it be merely 
a half Sabbath, let that now to*day be holy to you; assume the 
Sabbath rows/’ 

He assented to his exortatios with the words, " All right/’ 
went homeward, and washed hie face as if it bad not beon so; he 
devoted himeoli to the Sabbath tows, and during the sight 
whan he reached his dwelling, his span of life was out short by a 
stake which oama from his poor abode and feU on aoooiuit of a high 
wind. Immediately after death be was reborn in the boUow of 
a mountain as a Peta, dwelling in a celestial palaoe. 

For he, although he obesired a half Sabbath only during one 
night, obtained his reward, reoelviog a suite oi ten thousand maidenw 
and enjoying great bearenly glory ; but as a result of fraudulent 
decisions and in consequence of his backbiting, with his own 
he hivnBAif cut off and deroored the deeh of hie own back. Him 
the Tsnerabla K4rada eaw on his descent from Vulture’s Peek end 
addressed: 

" You wear garlands, a diadem, and a bracelet, and yoor 
hmbe are rubbed with sandal ointment. You have a serene oounten* 
anoe, and yon are radiant, luelrous as the sun. 

2. Hieee superhuman members of the assembly appear to 
me as your attendants; thess ten thousand maidens ere your 
esrrants. 

3 . " They wear bracelets of shells and are adorned with golden 
wreaths} you are powerful, but your appearanoe causes one's 
hair to stand on end. 

4. " With your own hand you out off the fieeb of your own 
beck and eat it. Kow what un was committed by your body, 
speech, or mind t In conssgoenoe of what deed do you devour 
the flesh of your baok V' 

The Peta told his story is these four stanzas r 

B. " To my own disadvantage I acted in the world of the 
living with slander e nd lying, with dishonesty end deception. 
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d. There I went into the aasembl^ and, when the tune eaine 
to speak the truth, I repudiated the cause ol justice and espoused 
unrighteousness. 

7. *'So be 7&0 backbites, devours hinuetf, as I to*daj food 
upon the pieces oi meat from m; own back. 

8 . “ Thie threefold faot has been seen hy yourself, Nirada. 
Compasaionate are tiiey who speak appropriate words. lio not 
backbite, do not speak falsely lest verily yon eat the meat of yonr 
own back.*' 

X. The Pita Story at Centampt tor RelJquM, 

Whan at Kuaio&ri, in the Upavattana grove, is the Sil forest 
of tile Mallas, between two Sil trees, the Blessed One was reborn, 
and after the distribntion oi the rebos had been made, King Ajita* 
sattu took bis portion of the holy remains. For seven years, seven 
months, and seven days be remembered the virtues of tbe Buddha 
and rendered him the proper vortbip. There a oountless, immeasur* 
able multitude of people received consolation and attained heaven. 
But Mghty«six thousand people in number, who on account of a 
long>etanding inoredible heresy bad been in error and had defiled 
their thoughts even in a ohceringplace, wore reborn among the Petes. 

In this same Rkjagaha the wife, daughter, and daughter*in- 
law of a certain opulent householder took porfumos, fiowers, and 
other offerings and started to go to the place of the holy remains, 
saying, We wiU worship tbe sacred relics.*’ The father of the 
family disparaged the adoration of relics by censuring them with 
words of abuse : **What sense is there in the worship of bonce ?'* 

But they did not mind his talk ; they went there and paid their 
respects to the relics. They returned home and fell aiek, and in 
a very short time departed this life, On account of such virtuous 
deeds they were reborn in the world of the gods. He, however, 
was ovaroome by anger and ere long passed away. As a result of 
hie wicked works he was reborn among the Petas. 

Then one day the venerable Mabi Kassapa, out of oompaosion 
for mortals, effected an exercise of such great miraculous power 
that men amd Petas and the deities noticed it. Moreover, as he 
had performed it and stood in the court of the ahime, he questioned 
with three stanzas the Peta who had oontesmed the reliquae : 

1. As you stand in the atmosphere you breathe forth a stink¬ 
ing and fonl odour, and worms are devooring your putrid fa<ie. 
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2 . “ deed was eocunitted 1>7 you in your former ezu- 
tonee 1 Do they in oonsequonoe of that take their veapoo and deo' 
taroy you again aod again t IN) they on that account sprinkie yon 
inthalkali and out you up repeatedly ? 

3. " Now what sin was committed by your body, speech, or 
mind f In oonaequenoe of what deed have you come to itue euf- 
iering t*' 

The Feta replied to him aa follows : 

4. “ I, in beautiful R4jagaha. in delightdnl Oiribbaja, was a 
respectable mas, the lord of very abundant wealth and grain. 

6. 1 in those circumataooes bad this wile, thw daughter, and 

this daughter*ia-law. As they were taking blossoms of the lamdla 
Uee and of ^le blue lotus new ointment to the relic ahrine, I 
hindered them, That sin was committed by me. 

6 . " There are eigh^ six tbousand of ns; we have our indi* 
ridual sufierings. Since I made light of the worship at the shrine, 
I am grievously tormented in hell. 

7. " Verily, now as regards those who in their lifetiiae at the 
shri&B'Worsbip, at the festival of a saint> reveal their sinfulness, re* 
cognise their condition by my case. 

8 . '' And behold these women approaching, adorned and wear* 
ing garlands. They enjoy the reward of tbtif floral offerings. For* 
tunate and beautiful are they. 

9. When the wise see this marvel, wonderful and thrilling, 
they will worship and adore you, great sage. 

10. " Now when I being suoh have left this state end again am 
a human being, I gh*n diligently perform shriiie*worshjp many 
timMi over,'* 

Mahi Kassapa made this incident his text and preached a sei* 
mon to the people who were present. 
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A NEW SINHALESE KINO AND 
QUEEN. 

By 3omt M. SSNATSRAiVA, 7.B.H.S. 


King fiinaffiit. 

F CtifloK IffoUs <Md QtufUt, Part Yin., Deo, 1916, > 1 had the 
following note oo the ahoro King 

*' The Mahawtaa and the iSangraAova make no 

mention i^ateror of a King of Ceylon of this name, bet two other 
cbronfolee do: 

“Tbe RijaToindkara^fO,* which plaoee hia reign immediately 
ofier the 17 yean' following PaaduTfUud^Ta’a death * 

aaya: ' l^ere then aucoeeded a Sing named GaasO'tiaso who 
gOTomed the laland’; while 

" The Ed/eitKiitvo^ deaoriboa him aa the eon of PandnkAbbaya 
whom he aneoeoded, and adde that he ' iclgtied 40 yean’. 

** The abatement in the Rd^anUndtearaya that King Ganatiaaa 
' governed the laland' makes it certain that he woa not a mere 
proTincdal ruler. 

'* la there any further information about him anywhere, and 
why ia he not included in the accepted liata of fiinliat<wi Kings t” 
Neither of these two <iaeriee baa ae yet been answered by 
anybody, cor have 1 myself auooeeded, in the oonrae of later re* 
aaarohee, in obtaining any more ioformation in regard to fchin King. 

But I bare some grounds to urge—and I tbinir they are not 
unreasonable and tre therefore worthy of consideration—why we 
should no longer ignore King Qanatisea, but, on the oootrary, 
Pft fign him a definite place between the reigns of Pandukdbhaya 
and UutesiTa. 

Fintiy, without Ganatissa, the existing or rather hitherto 


(U rnUk&ai tr tb« CwIoB Brueb of tbo Xorai Asiitle Bo4«W. 
<S) Opb*B)*a SsoMd 9mi Bi0taiml OatSM, p Sa 

at JfftVaipM, Ob, X. 106. 

(4} M. leoo. asa 
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aooepted ebxonology oi the ewlieet bistorioal period is palpably 
abflord and untenable. To illuetrate: 

Acoordiiig to our Cluosiolee,* Paodukibhaya wae born shortly 
before tbe death of PanduFisud^ra. Then followed the reign of 
Abhaya, 20 years, and an intamgnitm of 17 yean. Then PandS' 
kdbhaya acends the throne at the age of S7 years a nd reigns 70 
yean. His age would thus be 37+70at07 yoan f 
Or to pat it thus: 


PandukdNtaya horn 

474 B.C. 

Abbaya’s reign .. 

., 20 years 

latoitegnum 

17 „ 

Pandahibhaya reigns 

70 

FandM^ya dks .. 

367 B.O. - 

Fandukibhaya’s age at death 

107 107 


And to make the oaw worse: Pasdakdbbayah aaeoeesor 
(according to tbe Cbroniolea referred to above) is his son Mutssiva 
who was bom (of 8uvaiinapili) about tho time when Abhaya was 
depoeed, that is, 17 years before Pandukdbbayasuooeeded in aoqulr* 
ing tbe sover^gnty. Mutasiva’s age would thus be the length oi 
his own and his father’s reigns (%4. 60+70 years) plus this 17 years, 
that is, 60 +70+17-*U7 years I 
Or to put it thus: 


bom 

404 B.a 


Interregnum 

•. 

17 years 

Pandukibhay a Veigns 

.. 

70 „ 

Mutasiva reigns 


80 

Mniaowa dies 

307 B.O. 

— 

Mntasiva’s age at death 

147 

147 


A total of 254 yean (107+147) for father sod eon is impossible. 
What then is tbe solution t 

1 suggest it is tbe introduetion, or rather the adoption, of the 
K>ng Ganatissa mentioned by the Sd^artUndJttsrayti and tbe 
traliya respeotively, and, following the R^dvaliya, piadng him 
between tbe reign of his father, King Fandukdbhaya, and that of 
his son, Mutaeiva. 


(S) Xhygwiara XL ^ SfaWcMM IX. sa, % 19\ 
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Tba 70 yaara* caigb vhiob tba Chrosiolaa (refanad to al>07a) 
give to Pandukiblu>ya may well ba aaBomcd to include the 40 
yean* rule which the Rdjivaliya aesigna to GanatiaBa. On thia 
aaaumpticn Pandokibhaya may be aokl to have ruled 30 yean, 
and EkU difficulty ranishoa. Thus: 


P(mdy.hdhhaya tora 

474 B.O. 



iU>haya reigne .. 

.. 

20 

yeaw 

Interregnum 

.. 

17 

>» 

Paadak4bhaya reigns 

.. 

30 

n 

PandMhdbhaya dw 

407 B.O. 



Pandukibbaya’s age at death 

67 

67 

years 

And elnoo, in this view, It u Ganatiaea (not Mutasiva) who is 

born of SuvannapdU, we bare here too no 

difficulty. 

ThusJ 

Ganof IMA tom 

454 B.G 



Interregnum 

.. 

17 

yeare 

Pandukdbhaya reigns .. 

.. 

30 

II 

Ganatisaa roigne 

.. 

40 

II 

OoMiiisa dies .. 

867 B.O. 



Gonatissa’s age at death 

87 

87 

years 


The Chronology of tbo earliest biatorioal period may therefore 
be arrangod in this moiuior:— 


Fo. lfko»«fEles. 

Hruo/ Oovemtinit 
or C«plw). 

H 

niidd]i)i>t 

RmSiS B,0, 

OlirlalMi 

an. 

1 Vijaya 

/nttrre^um (Upa*i 

Tambnpftoni'NA* 

gara 

Upatissa>NAgam 

38 

1—38 

D.O. 

543—505 

tiam Recent) | 

1 

38 —S3 

508-504 

3 Panduvimdiva 


30 

39 —63 

604_174 

3 Abbaya 


30 

63—83 

474-454 

InterrtgMm (Tissa 
Reeent) 


17 

8^—100 

454—437 

4 Pandok&bhaya 

Anurftdhapura 

30 

106—136 

437—407 

5 Ganatussa 


40 

136—176 

407—367 

6 Mutasiva 


CO 

176—236 

367—807 

7 Devdnampiya Tisea 

*> 

1 

40 

236—276 

307—267, 


If further proof were needed to indicate the oorreotness both 
of my view and of the above new arrangement 2 surest, I would 
point to the two following statemeutB iu the and the 

San^rahava reepeotirely 
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(ft) '* Tbe ftforftft&id pioas Kisg Devanftp^ TUsft, tbft 
m tbe Uoe of Kings of Lanka.” > 

(b) The i^verah in hereditary duoceeaion vaa Beranap^tiBeft, 
who became King of this Island....in the 23dth year after the 
death of Buddha.”^ 

Without King Ganatiaea, Beviaampiya Tiasa would be the 
6th King of X^aokii as may be seen in Proieeaor (3eigar*e own list 
of the Aooie&t Kings of Ceylon.* 

In view therefore of what 1 have stated above, the following 
oonoluiions seem not unreasonable, vis 

(1) Thai there woe a King named Oanaiieea in the earliest hie^ 
iorical period i 

(2) Thai he govtrned the Island far 40 years ; 

(8) Thai hts reign /«U between thai his father, Paiidukabhaya, 
ond of hie eon, Mviaeiva. 

I venture to think I oan fairly claim not only to have made out 
a case for King GanatiHa. but also to have solved, in regard to the 
earhest historical period, what has hitherto been regarded as a 
lerlous obronologioal difficulty. 

Queen Abhl Anuradhl 

King Uttiya (B.O. 267'267), who suooeeded his elder broker 
Bev&aampiya Tissa on the throne of Anurddbapuia, had a Queen. 
Who was she ? 

History has nothing whatever to toll us about her, but the 
omission has within recent years been supplied by the important 
Nival Nirivi Malei oave insoription^the earliset Imown inscription 
in Ceylon—which reads thus 

Transcript 

Baja Xaga jita Itaja Uti ^aya Abl Acuiadi oa Baja Uti oa 
karapitese ima lena oatu dUasa tagaya agatagata na Fasu viharaye 
ikparimita loke ditu yasa tana. 

Translatum 

*<Abbi Annridhi, the wile (of) King Uttiya (and) daughter (of) 
TTing X4ga, and King Uttiya have caused fchia oave to be made 
for the Cosusunity of the four quarters, present or future, at the 
Fdsu Vih&ra, an illustrions famous place in the boundless worli.” 

(S) 10. B. OuiiAMktf*, iSBI, pl4. 

(7> Ed. W. r. OuMWMdbABA, 190$, pU). 

(S) aotm"* MAWiwtiM. lacrod. pp 9a 97. 

<9) Fw toll parteuUn to r««kfdto tUe caT*Ins«1pUoB. (•) Otsdsn Z O mi st BagO 

V«i C. p40a “ SoDM Svlv lucrtptlMM Iti CwlOB ”(P) 3. C. f. Ml*! dreiassUgiodStmati 
lusprt ter 1906. pit; «0 Puks’a eneitnl Cniim, pp 41t-42». 
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King Uttiyft*a wife, we leem thus, was named Abhi AnuiAdhi, 
and sho was the daughter of King t,e. Mahi Ndga, Uttiya’s 
older brother, who fled from Anur&dhapura to found for himself a 
Kingdom in Hohana. 

Kow, who was Abhi Anurddhi’s mother ? It was certunly 
pot the Princees who fled with Mabd N4ga to Bohaoa a&d who, 

on the way, “ in the Yatthilaya Vihira_bore a son,’’ the 

Prinoe Yatthilaya Tissa. 

Abbi Anvidhi's mother waa in aJl probability* the Prinoeea 
Aould, Mahd Niga's first wife, who later booame a non—the first 
Sinhalese nun in Buddhist History. 

Whether it was before or after hor mother became a nun that 
Abhi Anuridhi married Uttiya, it is difficult to aay ■, bat we know 
she had a daughter who in time was given in marriage to Yatthilaya 
Tissa, then ruling at Kelaniya. From this latter union sprang the 
two Prinoea Qothibhaya and Kelani Tissa whose children (Kavan 
Tisea and 0tvj respectively), marrying each other, beoame the 
parents of the famous Butugemunu. 

To return to Queen Abhi Anuridhi. She was apparently 
greatly devoted to religion like her mother,whose piety she emulated, 
as is illustrated in the inscription above wbioh records her gift to the 
P4su Vih&ra. This latter, by the way, may be identified as the 
PacindrAma, or "Eaetem Monastery," wbioh Abhi Anuridhi*a 
uncle, King Bev&nampiya Tissa, built in Anuridhapuia on the 
site where the Bo>tree had rested while being brought from Jamba- 
kola to the capital. 

As of interest in tbis connection, 1 append a CSeneabgioal 
Table which may prove helpful in following tbs references to names 
in the text. 


06) MtUuawua. Oh. UH. 7. 
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THE NINETEENTH FOOT IN CEYLON. 

By TffB LiTS Mb. J. P. Lsti^i c.u.o., c.o.s. 


I. 

“Tey Orbin Hovarob' Roll op Oppress, 1688 to ld20>” bt 
Major M. L. Fbrrar. (^foMrA. Eden Fisher and Co., 97, 
Fenobtirch Street, London, E.C.8.1920. Price, 22 a. net). 
ii^HE Green Hovardc ** &re the old ZSth Foot, now “Alex* 
^ andra, Prinooee of WAlee’s Ovn (Yorkihire Regiment), " 
and M&jor Ferr&r hu been for miiny ^oare, excluding 
the period of the Great War, whon ho was recalled 
to eerpico, the Editor of tho regimental Magazine, TAe 
Omn Howards' OatsUo. This *'BoU” has recently 
been published, and ia a monument to the eepni do corps, industry 
and Mlf'Ucrifioe of the compiler,for it must hare ooet him immense 
trouble, vorry and time to compile it, aU, too, irithout fee or reward. 
It contains, ** as far as can be aacertruned, the name, date and place 
of birth, commissions, war sorpioes, medals and deoomtions awarded, 
extracts from Tho London Oautto and place ol death, obituary 
notices, etc. In the Appendix there is similar information regard* 
ing the officers of tho 3rd and Torritorl^ Battalions, and of any 
temporary ofSoers of the regimetrt who were attached to the Re* 
gular battalions durh^ the Great War/' 

Ceylon is more interested in this regiment than in any other 
in the British Army, for it served for the long period of twenty.foar 
yean In the Island, a *' tour of service ” which no succeeding oorpe 
eper approached. Ftota the very beginning of British rule, about 
160 of the officers whose namee appear in the Roll ** spent some 
of th^ service there, of whom 62, or one.third, died in the Island. 
The has the further distinction of having from among their 
number supplied Ceylon with ite first English poet (Capt. T. A. 
Anderson), its first descriptive anthor-^f the British r^gim^^ 
that is, Capt. Robert Perdval. They were oontomporaries in 
Ceylon, though Peroival left before the Kandyan troubles began, 
Anderson had practical e^>erience only of the very beginning 
and ftpd of them. But both had the opportunity of aecix^ Kandy— 
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Percdyal on an embassy of peace, and Anderson before fighting had 
begun there in 1803 and after it had finish^ in 1815. 

The regiment fumiehed Ceylon vith many officers of diatinotion, 
moat of whom bad seen warfare before their arrival in the Island'*^ 
the campaign in Germany and in the Amorican War of Independence. 
Mention may be made of the fearleaa, active and untiring hUicr 
Herbert Beaver, who distinguished himself both in Holland and in 
the outlying diatriots of the Kandyan conntry, and died from the 
effects of campaigning In Travanoore in 1809; of Oapt. Edward 
Madge, famout for bis defence of Fort Maodowall, who had also 
served in the oampaign in Gennany; of <^pt. Arthur Johnston, 
who obtained still greater renown {as voU as undeserved oensnre) 
for bis wonderful retreat from Kandy in 1804 ; of Capt. Alexander 
X.a«renoe, “left for dead in the breach at Seringapatam,'' after* 
wards the father of two most celebrated sons, Heruy, the future 
great soldier who relieved Lucknow, and John, the future Lord 
Lawrence, 0oyomor*06neral of India'; of Gapt. Jamee MoGlsshan, 
who had fought at Buiaoo, at Albuera, and at Waterloo, and died 
at Kaudy of fever at the age of 26. Another officer well known 
in his day at Kandy, Lieut.Colooel Henry Hardy, whose name is 
still a tradition among the Kandyans, was dosoribed by General 
Studholme Hodgsou, also of the 19tb, os “ ono of the best mon who 
ever breathed —one of the most chivalrous spirits that ever sdoraed 
the ranks even of the British Army.“ Yet his grave in Trinidad 
is unmarked, ss Major Beaver’s is in Oeybn. Then there was 
Major Lionel Hook, who escorted the last King of Kandy as a 
prisoner to Colombo; Col Donald Macdonald, who served for a 
long time in Ceylon and built Fori Macdonald ; and Copt. Thomas 
Alderney Jones, who was ao much of a favourite with his brother 
officers and others that when, during the course of the operations 
in tlva he died at Batticaloa when endeavouring to shake off the 
fever contracted during the oampaign, no fewer than tiireo memorials 
were erected 1o his memory and ibs <3a*ttu described him as a 
“ pattern of military conduct." 

Of officers formerly in Ceylon who obtained the highest honours, 
military or civil, we have General Sir Jamea Macdonnell, G.C3., 
who aa “ the bravest man in the Army won a legacy of £500, for 
it was he who, with the assistance oi a aergeant, “ closed the gates 
•f Hugomont Sir Fredreiok Hankey, Q.C.M.Q., who was wounded 


(7) Fveftraip-W. 
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at Eangnraoketa io tba Kandyan Campaign of 1803, 
and lator left with Sir Thomaa hlaitland for Matala» baoama 
bia privata aeoretary, and went on a miasioa to Tunis m 1817; 
liiaut. l^omaa Wamyaa, who was A.D.C. to his rolatlve, Oenaral 
D. Wemysa, in 1803 in Ceylon, served in the Waloheran Expedition 
in 1809, and in numberless aotione in the Peninsular War, and died 
a Lieut.'General in 1360; Oapt. John Buchan, who aarvod in the 
Mysore War, the Kandyan War of 1803, where ha held several 
detached commands, in many battles of the Peninsular War, and 
beeaineK.C.B, andaX/iaut. Qonera); General the Eon. Patriok 
Stuart, G.C.B.fWbo took the 19th over from Ceylon to the Travanocre 
War, became, like Sir Thomas Maitland, bis contemporary in Ceylon, 
Governor of Malta. Another officer who must have ipent a long 
time in the Island was Capt. Edmund Lookyer, who later became 
one of tlia pioneers of Australian discovery and colonisation, and 
who commanded an expedition for the purpose of hoieting the 
British flag at King 0aorga*s Sound, Wcatem Australia. 

In addition to these more fortunate or successfoi officers whose 
services the I9tb gave or lent to Ceylon—in the formor case some' 
times with their llvos^there are to be reckoned, as a debt to it, the 
heroes, both offioere and men, whose only title to fame is that they 
died there, ssorificing themeelvee for their country, either in action 
or by maseaore, or from disease which it was beyond their power to 
avoid or to resist. Thomas Alexander Kennedy was ^e flrst of 
the Green Howards’ offleora to suooumb'^be died while in command 
of the escort that accompanied General MacdowsU’e embassy to 
Kandy in 1800. Lieut. <001. Dunbar Hunter died at Trincomalee 
three months after the Kandy debacle. Major John William 
Evans, who had commanded tho advance guard at the capture of 
that town in February 1803, died tbo following year at Jafina ; 
acd Lieut.'Col. Donald MoBean, who had been through the whole 
of the American War and in Wbitelock’e expedition to Buenos 
Aytes, died at Oalle, where he was commandant In 1819. There 
fell at Kandy, either fighting gallantly or foully maseaered, lieuts. 
Hector Mold^e, William Blakeney, Peter Plenderleath, and 
Martin Byne, Ensign Robert Smith and Quartermaetor Brown. 
Capt. Johnston's famous retreat cost the lives of lieut. Berkeley 
Vincent and Ensign Henry Littleton Smith. Lieut, '^oest had 
a brother in the same regiment also serving in Ceylon, Capt. W illiam 
Vincent, who in 1800, “ with a email party of Malay aoldieie, was 
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aCtftobed a large body oi satiTee of our settlemeote, bat main* 
t«kmed a poet vbiob he had taken, with Teiy great ability, tiH a 
body of European troope arrived to hia aaaistance.*’ (2) 

But oi these 50 officers of the Idth who died in Ceylon during 
its tour oi servioe Uiere, only seven have meioorials, two who loft 
it for poflte in the civil service, tbe eon of the C^iei Secretary, the 
Hon. John Rodney, who bad only a local oommiaaioc, a Paymaster 
at Trinoomalee, Capt. T. A. Jones, and Capt. UcGlashan, and Col. 
hfoBean. Not one officer who fell in action has any memorial. 
One cannot but regret that the Kandyan Wars of 1903, 1815, and 
1817-8 have no visible and material cnonameot (o commemorate 
the officers and men of many regiments, English and native, who 
lost their lives in and through these campaigns. It is a satisfaction 
when reviewing this book to reflect that some of these offloers at 
least are not entirely forgotten. 

The lOtb poesessed among its Ceylon officers not merely two 
authors, but an artist. Oapt. Alexander Blackwood ViJant, who 
was with the escort that accompanied Oeoeral UacdowaU’i embassy 
to Kandy, " made lightning sketohss of some of the Kandyan 
obieia/^(3) One would give something now to see them if in ezistenoe, 
wherever they are. 

and Irishman who might have stepped out of one of Charles Lever' 
novels, John Baker Graves, *Taddy Graves" of Kandy and KuiU' 
negala, and to two Generals who commanded the troops in C^lon. 
Studholme John Hodgson {1S65*I869), who was Major and Lieut* 
Colonel of the regiment for fifteen years, served with it under 
Colonel Hardy in Trinidad, and published in 1838 a book called 
" Truths from the West Indies." Also Wiliiem Godfrey Dunham 
Massy, C.B. (1838'1893). whose gallantry with tbe Idth in tbe 
Crimea gave him the sonbruinet of “ Redan ” Massy. 

The book is very well got up. excellent printing on good paper, 
with binding as green as the regimented facings. ^Die Colombo 
Museum Library, the Colombo Library, and tbe Library of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society should possess copies 
for reference. 


0) AntittMt. VoL V.,. p. w. 
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HOATSON’S SINHALESE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

WlTB ISTBODTOnOH ASD NOTR8, 

By T. PiTCB. 


{Coniinutd ffon Vcl. IX. Pi. 2 . Page 49) 


A FDRQATIV5 FOR JVVERS IN 05NBRAL. 

Lin. genue an 4 eptciee. 


Singaleet names. 

Tskeot 

RuModiA 

Gyndegan 

KaJu*d\m 

8udu*duru 

TipiJi 

MaaosiU 

Eirial 

Araltt 

Sadi^ing&m 

WitcbiAabi*moo] 

BuJu 

Wu8A wui 

IngQoi'Otta 

Palmanlkum 

QeJ.mADdhe 

OaUnahara 

Nelli 

ll^UfU 

WAda*lc&h4<aU4 

Perung'kaiuffl 

Karambu 

Gun*miria<ett« 

Aba*ett« 

Sttda*l6o&oo 


Mercuriwn puri/icaium 
Sulphur lotum 

Piper longum 

Yellow arMoio 
Teminalia chebulie 
Native cmnabae 

TerminaUa beleriea 
Maco 

Sulphas Cnpri 

PAylianihue tmblic 
ZingiUrradiz 

CorpopMUus aromaiicus 
I^ipernignm 
Sinopis nigra 
AUium eaiivum 
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Bft^ingharu 

Aj84unodagam*ettA 

JftyapaU 

Kildruide«kona'i8m» 


.. Zingii^, dwU. anU ex^ice.. 

oi «ach 20 madara. 

.. Apitm peJnwoZtnum.. .. 125 

.. Croton ItgJium.... 260 kalanda 
— q.a. 


Grind for iwo days vith the expreeaed joioa and form into 
pilla of tho aize of a pepparoon. 

1 pill a doM giTon with &n oniica of the expreaeed jnioe of the 
bark of *'Ghaetha<Ditn!*gaba " aa a purgative and diapbcretio. 
When dellnum oooun. 


take of 

Rambuobada*i 0 ma .. ae much at ean be held In the 

hollow oi the hand. 

Diaaolre one pill in thia and give ae a doae. The expreeaed 
Juice ifl aaid to dlminiab the purgative effoote oi the piU, but it 
allaye delirium. 

In oaeee oi Intermittent Feven called Una, when a purge !a 
required, the following ia the form oi a deoootion in which the 
preceding pilla are to be dleeolved. 


Take of 

Ingbnru 

Aba*etta 

Tiplli 

SndU'loonoo 

Wada*kaha 

Watern 


. Amomiwn atNgibar 
. 8ifH0/pi9 nigra 
Piftr lanqum 
Aliinm Mftoum 

. .of each 4 madara. 
RiTer water....a common* 
sized tea cupful. 


Boil ao as to form a decoction. 


2 pills to be diaaolved in about 2 ouncae oi tiiis dsooction and 
to be taken as a purgative. 

When exeeaaive vomiting takes place, take the juice of one 
lime, diaaoivo one pill in this and give to the paCieDt. 

When jaxindioe aooompaniee Pitat Javery, 


Take of 

Karal*saebo*gaba*kolla and mool-^ handful oi each. 
Wateru • < River water a tea cupful 

Bruise, and boil for ten minutes. 

1 pill to be dissolved in about 2 ounces of this decoction when 
cold to be given every morning. 
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Wbea the patient is unable to speak, or ringing in the ears, 
Take oi 

Boulabmool .. Piper bsUl 

Oam'miriS'tnool • • Piper nipra 

Wateru .. river water.a tea eupful 

Bruise first the root, boil so as to form a deoootion. 

2 of the preoediog piUs to be dissolved in about 2 ounoes of this 
deoootion and to be given to the patient. 


Take of 


in smtsi el tTlging 


Isgburu 

Qam*aLiriB*etta 

Aba*otta 

PeruDg'kaium 

Abing 

ICmnburu*etta*inada 

Sudu'loonoo 


Zingiber tad. 

Piper nigra 
SinapU nigra 

Opivm crudvm 

AUivm sativum.., .of each 20 
toadara, 


To form a powder by grinding. 

2 d the preoeding pills are first to be dinolved in about 2 
ounces d water, t^en 1/8 of the powder is to be mixed into it and 
the whole to be swallowed. 


The following is a form for a decootion given daring the oold 
stags of the Ague. 

Take of 


Oam*mins 

Inghuru 

Fening-kaium 

SudU'loonoo 

NelU 

GanjS'koUa 

Vilesdi 


Wateru 


Piper nignm 
. Amomwn zingiber 

AUiwn sdivum 
. Phyilanibue embUc 
C(uma6M (Bang) 

. Toasted paddy... .of each 20 
madara 

River water, a tea oupful. 


Pound in a rice pounder sad boil so as to form a deoootion. 


2 of the preceding pills are to be dissolved in 2 ounces d this 
deoootion. and to be given when tbe rigors are eerere. 
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Whea the patient ia seized with STmptiMDB of dysenteiy called 

Javeiy or JuMy*att«arwheD 
Take of 

in a state oi great debility after fever, 

Bing kohomba 

.. — 

Sid'inghxira 

.. Airumum Zingiber 

IkOwada 

Honey comb 

Ki<ida*wael 

.. Meniepemam eordifolium 

Eelinde<etts 

—.a little oi each 

Watern 

River water.S measures 

Found in a rice pounder and boil to one meeeure. 

1/3 to bo given every morning ae an astringent. 


Another 

Take of 


Wangmutta<aUa 

Andrcpogim sekotra/nthm 

Iruveria*mool 

— 

Kbotimburu 

Coriandrum sditvnm 

Beli-moot 

.. Craiaeva mantiloe 

Sid'ingbxiru 

2^ngibereiccatwn.... of each 


a little. 

Wateru 

.. River water.Bmeaeuree 

BniiM the different article In a rice pounder and boil to one 

measure. 


1/3 to be given every morning as an esttingent. 


AnoUior 

Take of 


Welmi 

Glt/ctrrAuo giabra 

Maelo*mal 

.. BauAiaiapurparso.. ..oieaoh 
a little. 

Wateru 

.. River water.Smeaeures 

Braise the different artiolee and boil to one measure. 

1/3 of the measure a doee. 


Anelhir 

Take of 


Aialu 

Terminalia eksAvfio 

Kbotimburu 

CorioRdrum sativum 

Wagapul 

.. Fipsr l^ngum 

Nerinclia>alla 

— 

lkiri*mool 

— 
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D 0 we*dunj .• AntthMsn 'pan^tfrium.. . .oi 

each a buldf^^ 

Wateru Hiw wat«r....8 mMauies. 

Bniua tfaa different articlea and box] to one meaenre. 

1/9 of the pint a dose. 


Dyseotery, when a primary diteaee, ia called Lohidan Atlsor, 
When the dieeaw ta ushered in with ferer, pains in the bones, 
and frequent stools with blood. 

Take of 

OundU'pisU . Tr^oli»m itptns 

The kernel of a ripe oocoonut.of each equal quantities. 

Pound in a rice pounder and squeese out the jutoe, whloh 
is to be giren every morning for three mornings fresh prepared. 
Rioe and oonjee (tlie diet and drink) allowed. 

If this remedy does not prove effeotual, 

Take of 

AttlkkO'gabO'potu .. ^ —.a handful 

The kerne! of a ripe ooooannt. 

Pound and squoae out the juice, to be taken as a laxative. 
Ibis remedy not proving eSeotnal, 

Take of 

Kadumb$ria<gaha*potu .. ^.a bandful. 

The kernel eff a ripe oocoonut. 

Pound in a rice pounder and squeeze out oi the juioe, to be 
taken evoiy morning as a astringent. 

Or 

Take of 

Kaduria*gedi*wael>vatem .. —. 20 madora. 

Tala tel . < dommum ori^rtlaU, 20 madara. 


Mix &nd give to the patient as a laxative. 

Or 

Ihkeof 

Piwul'latu .. Gum...20 madara. 

Elingatel .. Cow's ghee.40 madara. 


Mix and give every morning for seven days oa a laxative. 
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Then th^ foUcnricg m to be given. 

Taked 


Attixidejan<a]Ift 

— 

Afls&Dodcgan 

Apivfft petroaolkaum 

KalQ'darD 

. — 

fiudn-durn 


Sadika 

. Necus mcacAoto 

Karambo 

CaryophtOua aromcticui 

Waaaa vod 

Uaoe 

Abing 

Opiim cmdvm _of each 80 


madara. 

Piwul'latu 

Qnm 

HaldumaU'latn 

—.of each 40 

madara. 

Oanja^koUi'isaa 

Cewaohw {bang}.... qa. 

Grind to a fine powder and form a maae with the expreieed 

juioe. The maae to be eapoeed in the ahade to a ourrent of air 

till diy. 


20 madora of the dried maai 

to be mixed in honev and given 

everj morning and evening for three daje. 

Sinhtlaaa Remedlea for Chelara Merinii. 

SingaUu Non«$- 

Am. gemta and 

Take of 


Rahadia 

.. JjfarcuTMim purificatwn 

Watohinabi 

.. ^ 

Abing 

Opium emdum 

fladika 

yeeut ffioecJkrtfl... .of ewh 20 


madara. 

EHal 

YeDow areenjc 

SadlUngan 

.. Native cinnabar_of each 10 

madara. 

Ganja*kolla*tama 

(Bang learn)... .q.a to form 


a maae. 

Take a hard bmled^, remore the ahdl, and cnt it into haVvea i 

lemoye the jolk, and put the maae 

initaplace, and cover it with the 

other half of the white of the egg 

Pvt thia intoa emaU cup made of 

baked clef, and place the onp containing the medicine on a amaU 
fire made of cocoanot ahella tin the white (d the e^ tuma quite 
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btaok. Ibe mediciua jb now to bo taken ont, and to bo pounded 
on a curry otono till finely pulverised; it in then to be fprcned into 
a maas with expressed ginger juice fit to be made into one grain 
pills. 

2 pills a dose with a little Kobnoiba tel. 
the vomiting has been arrested. 

Takeoi 

DiwuUlatu .. Oum. 10 madara 

Talsotel .. Semnvn onentale, \ kalanda 

Wateru .. River water,.. .3 tea cupfuls 

Mix and boil to one cupful. 

iy3 of this with & of the preceding pills dissolved in it to be given 
every morning for three euccessivo days. 


81nga<sie Msdlelnsi which by extsrnal application te the abdomen 
ara said to act as purgatives. 


SingaifAt names 


Lm. genut and spsciss. 


Take of 

DsetaLemool 


Trusta'WBel<mooi 

XhatarulU'aiool 

Kappet^mool 

Aralu 


.. Llie root of the Talipot and 
Palmyra palms taken in eq;ua 1 
parte is Daetalle mool. 

.. Convolwlui furpettum 

Cnim laccifenm 
TsminolM cAshWic 


8id*ingburu . ZiTtgiber aiceatum. .of each ^ a 

handful. 

Qrind on a ouiry stone, then take one DaluO'palla (Suphorbinm 
anftsuorvm) out it open, and put the medicine into it, and close 
it up with another leaf of the Daluc and bind It firmly round with 


coooanut leaf. Cover this with live embers and leave it to boQ. 
Take out the mediolne and squeese out ^e juioe of the roasted 
DaluO'palla and grind with this juioe on a ouny stone. 

This medieme to be rubbed round the navel; os soon as it 
has produced four or five stools, it is to be washed ofi with warm 


water. 

Bdled rice is to be given to oat. after the number of stools baa 
been produced and the medicine has been washed off the part 
to which H had been applied. 
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Anrthtr formula far Um tana purpoaa 


Taka of 

Ja^apaU 

Aaholla*pota 

EappettU'pota 

lodanQ'a^ta 

Sttda*looDoo 

KxmmdQ'pota 

Ela'khatarohi'inool 

Sul'ingborn 

Sahinda-hinu 


Orcion Ti^vm 
Cassia fistuki 
Cnton laecifwm 

JMiitm sativum 
Laurus cinnam<mmn 

Zingiber siceatnm 
Sal Ammoniac, of oaoh 1 
Salaikda. 


Chad on a curry atona with tima jiooa, bo w to form a thin 
mixtuja. Tho partj arauwl tha naral, to whfoh the modioina ia to 
ba applied, arc to ba previonaly anoutad vHh Tata*tal, than tha 
ramady ie to ba wall rabbad in. and tha parta to ba oovarad with 
Atana*kolla (Aifwns skomonium) baatad. 


If tha aflaet ia not prodneod. 


IVka of 

Kukam* maog'gadi'inada 
SjAQg.Dumbnlu 
Balal'lonu 
Thkatooka 


Ooka^bakoru 


Cbimnay aoot 

By Um term Siogalaaa under* 
ctand Oin^, black popper, 
and Tipili mixed in aqiml pro> 
portion. 

Soft ragar.... of aaob } a hand 

fol. 


Grind on a atone nith bnllook’a nriaa, thoi add more orina 
and boil in a ehat^ for tan mioatea. Take a atrip of cotton cloth, 
roll it np in tha ehapa of a oandb wick, dip xt into the decoction 
and introdace xt per oamm, where H is to ramain till the eftaot 
mshed for ia produced. 


SingalBM rimadln tar Sara Eyia. 

^Vheu tha inflammation of tha eyea la attended with a copiona 
diecharga from the eye Ude,- 
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SingaUtt Names 

XAn. and species. 

T&kfiof 


XpgdQi*dttfr 

.. — 

Rat'h&nduiig 

.. Red sandal wood 


.. licora ccccinea 

Pilal'ical (Jack trM flowara) .. Ariocarpue irtisgrifolia. ol each 

Tua-kiri 

Woman’s milk (a little) a cup* 


fnl 

’'Die lng«m*att& aad ea&dal wood aro to ba ground firat oa a 
ourry itona. and than to ba mixed with the milk aad flovara. 

The ayaa aia to ba bathed with this fraquantly. 


Another 

Taka of 


Iru^ia*mool 

—.a smaU piaoe. 

Tana*kiri 

.. Woman’s milk, .a little. 

Grind on a eCone with tha and anoint tha inaida of the 

aya Ude. 

AnatNr 

Taka of 


Komarika^palu 

Alces peyfoyiaha 

Sadu'handnng 

White sandal wood 

5amam>pitoba*mai 

.. J oemtnum graridiflcnm.. of 


each a little. 

Tana-kiii 

Woman’s milk..a little. 

Grind on a atone and mix with the milk, 

Ponr the whole into the ayae. 


Anathsr 

Take of 


MudU'panni 

Salt gathered from the sand 


on the sea beaoh. 

Eiri'kandi 

—. ...1 kalanda of 


each. 

Roaat the Kiiikandi 

and grind with the salt and a little lima 

juice. Mix a UtUa with tome fraah cow’e butter, and apply to the 
inside of the eyelids and surface of the eya iteeif. 
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Take of 

Modzra'paUag 

I>e«e<I>u« 

Afahi 

Bohi 

NalK 

EbatQ-wMl.batta 

Mi'penni 


AMthar 


TiiU indiea 

. FSr wood knot aluTingB 
PcraiiulM eiubuiic 
TemUndiA bderic 
FkyQanihui emdic 
.<d Moh 10 madara. 

. Md opiMM, % littlo. 


Grind with the h^Mj on a onrry itone, and form into of 
10 graina each, dr 7 thmn bj ezponra to a cnmnt of wind in tha 
ahada and praaarra them in a botUa for ua. 


Take a UtUe lime joioa and oow’a ghaa with one pill. Rub 
them together. Api^j thia to the aorlace of the and inri d ^ of 
the ajalida. 

Again» take one <d the preoading piUa and grind it to a fine 
powder to be oiiffed up the noaa. 

Another form of medkisa to ba need after the preoading, 
and when the epee are gatUng better and before the patient goee 
to bathe in cold water, 

Take of 


AeheUe*koUa .. a conai^able qaantltp. 

Pound in arke pounder 
Take of 

EUa-kiri •. Cow's milk, 1} meaann. 

|>t«« the pounded leavee of the Coaita jUtda in the milk. 

Ihe upper part of the head to be washed with thia medicine, 
on the day preoading the fin^ abhitioo in oold water. It it the 
ouatom with the Siogaleae, and I behere with almost all the in* 
habilanta of the eastsen world, to wash all orer in oold water and 
sometimee in warm, immadiataly after reooveriog from 
any disorder. 


Another tor tbs same purpose as the last. 


Take of 

SalandnrU'aUa 

Raasak3nda*waei 

SeTia*mool 

Grind on a enrry stone to 


AndfopoQon sdkMoMlUtr 
ifsnwpsmuA ecrd^tam 
—$ kalandae of each, 
a fine powder, then 
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Taked 

EJo'kih Goat's milk, .as mucH aa is 

laffldoot to vet the powder ; put into a bottle and keep tor use. 
A little is to be nibbed on the upper part of the head. 

When inflamed eyes are attended with fever, pain in the head. etc. 
Take of 


SadUingan 
Watobinabi 
WoDoaradunu 
Pooscuie .. Eoain 

Rat'handung .. Bed eandal vood 

Sinukuan .. 

Sahinda lunu .. Sal amtnoniac 

Busadia .. A/erearibm pur\fUatnm 

Karambu .. Cafyophillt/4 arcmatim« 

Weasa'Wasi .. Mace 

Tipili .. Piper Iwigwn 

Badika .. Neem moichaia 

KalU'dom .. — 

SndU'dura ‘-of each 10 madara. 

Jayapala .. Croton 30 kalanda 

Mix, and grind with the juloe cl Cansa ; grind again wi^ lime 
juioe. and fora into 2 grain pilla; dry them in the shade and keep 
them for use. 

When the hot stage of fever is attended with oough and a 
pain in the chest and loins ood a teadeooy to a delirium, 

Take of 

Aialu .. Terminaiia cAsbulw 

Buhl .. Terminolio 6«2ene 

Kelli .. PAj/llani&us emhiso 

Fatpadagan Bedyoti4herbaua..oi eaoh 1 

kalanda. 


Kative cinnabar 


Watern .. Biver water. .$ tea copfoJa* 

Brniee in a rice pounder and bon to one cupfol. 

1/3 of with two (d ^e foregoing piiiR dissolved in it to be 
given every morning for three days. 

AftCT the lapse of three days if the fever still continues to recur, 
Take of 

EokurQ'Oiang'gedi'potu —.... a quantity. 

Bruise on a ourry stone and squeese out the juloe. 

Take one pill and break it into the juice, All the patient’s mouth 
viA vater and pour the medidne into bis nc«e. 
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AnotW reiQMj vhich ouy be tried if a core a Dot performed, 


^kke of 

Kf>hnmbe«tel 

EUoga-tel 

Mi.tel 

Tele-tel 

Hiugona-patte-isme 

Dodeng-embul 

Sine 

Ui-peimi 

Weboi'iBiae 


Cow*A gbee 

Seaamtm orieniaU 

Boor onage joioe 

Sdgtf 

Eooay 

EYpreesed liquorice juloe. .of 
each e UtUa. 


Uix, diaeolee one of the piif in Uie mixture, ead give the 
vhole as a doae. It will act es * giaotJe purge, produdag two 
or more stools. 

Another does of the same with 2 piUs dissolrsd in it may be 
given ; a third dose with three pUla dissolred to it may be given; 
the whole wHhto the 24 hoore. 

If the fever still oontinuee in cooseqneDoe of the looal in> 
dammation to the eyes gotog on. 

Take of 

Bonlat-isma • • Expressed betel juice 

Inghuru-isma E i p iMsc d ganger Jnioe. .of 

each a little. 


MjT, and dissolve half in the ™i v*d inioe aad rub round the 
eyea, aad apply a Little to the toside (d the eydids. 

Another form of modictoe for the same oomplaiat, 


Take of 

Baama-hari'ittaa 

Kandul-lesea-iama 


Wateesa-isam 

Kalo-vi 

Vilendi 

ElerU'tel 


—....of each a Httie. 
Oryza nign 

Toasted paddy..of eaeh 
aUttle. 
a little. 


Grind the tcasted paddy and Kalu-vi on a curry stone, theo 
miT the whole together. 

Take two the preceding pills break them into the mixture, 
and cause the patiaat to swallow the whole for a doss. 


(To be eowtrwagf.) 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH CHAPLAIN IN 

CEYLON* 

By tba Ut« Mb. J. P. Liwia, cm.o., o.o.s. (Retired.) 


I N kit paper cm *'The First Eoglisb School Ib Ceylon/’ (Cty. ^nt.Vol 
Vn, pp. 141*7) Mr. L. J. Qratiaon eoomt to bo under the improt* 
slon that the Rot. James Cordiner was the first English chaplain 
in Ceylon. But that Clergyman had a prcdooeseor—This was the 
Rot. Philip Rosenbagon, who was boro in 1787, entered at St. 
John*! College, Cambridge, of which college he wae a Fellow from 
1761 to 1771, was Kaval Chaplain on E.M.S. Suffolk in 1796, 
and on the arriTal of the fiagship at Colombo was appoint* 
ed to do duty with the troops ashore. He retained this appoint* 
me&t until bis death there in April, 1799, bnt was not confirmed 
in it by the Board of Birectors of tbs East India Company, which 
in fact, too bte, ordered it to be revoked. 

In order to obtain a pension be told Lord North, the Prime 
Minister, that he was the author of the Leikrt pf Junius, but, 
taye his biographer in the Dietionary of National Bioffraphy, “ this 
story was not believed—except by his son." He had epent most 
of his time abroad, chiefly in France. He is deeoribed as " a 
loose fish, and not a member of whom the College can be proud.” 
Adnisswne to 3l. John's Oolleye, Cambridge, 1908.) But he seems 
to have been a man of some ability, as he was a Fellow of that 
distingolabed foundation, and is considered notable enough to 
warrant hs mclusion in the D.N.B., to which Archdeacon Bailey, 
Bishop Chapman, the first Bishop of Colombo, and the earlieet 
students of C^lon Buddhism, Gogerly and Spence Hardy 
have been refused admissioo. 

There is at least one interesting erent in his career. He offici* 
ated at the marriage at Colombo, on 4tb August, 1798,—of lasute* 
nsat Colonel John Do Morgan and Mies Elisabeth Dodson, the 
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parento of Prof cM o r Augoatoa Do Morgan, tlie oelebntod matho* 
BUtician, and aaccstora I betiera of Williajo Da Morgan, tbe 
noraliat and art craftaman. Tbia the first marriaga at Colombo, 
or in Ceylon, of Eogfab people of whkh than ia any reoMd in tba 
annals of Fort St. George or anywhere. 

COLOMBO IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By L J. Qraturr. 


\ AR. Edmund Beimera, Government Archivist, allows me to 
^ quote, m oonnsotion wHh my article on this subject in tba April 

fiombar of tba Csylen AiUiguory, the foDowing extracts from a 
lecture delivered by him on ** The Captwe of Manaar and Jaffna 
by tbe Dutch 

I3tb January 1668 . **In the 'Mamofw' given by van 
Goans to van der Meyden appear instnetions for reducing the 
aise of the forbeae of Colombo. Van der Mcydan was to employ 
the aervices of an KMig p oo board tba ‘ Naardm ' for tbe purpoee. 
All houses outside the new town limits up to * TownhalJ Street ’ 
were to be demolkbed and tbe elevation of the fortresaineraased 
whh tbe rubble. Tbe ' plein * « eqoan was also to be fioodad 
in oasa of attach.** (18tb January, 1666) van Ooens... .again 
Impraased on van der Meyden the importance of “ cutting off " 
Colombo (from tbe Oode Stad or old city) with tba balp of an 
angisacr who ahould be aent to him by the ‘ Maarden,' “ accord¬ 
ing to tba science of geometry." 


THE CHURCH OF THE PALAVELIS. 

By Rev.. 8. OHina Puftaaan, OMa. 

T wr Fcfoi oi Jafanapatam, aa presen t ed by Dr. Pkris. says: 

At Jaffoa '*thai« were two Dominicans, one at the Casa of Noasa 
Sanbora do Regno and the other at N. fi. doa Ramedioa Mnnng tbe 
Pal^tlis'"' We bare a little more infcmiation in the ffistoria 
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de 5. vb«reiii we read : In the Kingdom oi Jafana* 

patao the Ccragregation of 8. Dominie " had a Houm and Vicarage 
vith the title of the Boeary, a heantiful church well adorned, -with 
a Confraternity of the same (of ^e Boaary) which was ad* 
miniatered by the Indians with derotion and expenditure; this 
hones maintained t Monka, the Vicar and hU companion. One 
league ontaide the town there stood the Parochial Church of the 
ParaTelina, in which a Monk reeided, eonyertiog, baptising and 
administering the sacramenta to the cativea of the land/* 

Local tradition afEims that the Domintoan conyent t.e. Cota, 
waa somewhere between the present chureh (Protestant) of 6t. 
John and the Catholic cathedral. This agrees with what Baldaeus 
says, to the effeot that the ohumh and monastery of the 
Dominicans stood on the east aide of the town.’ But what was 
the location of the paroobial church 11 have come across no local 
tradition with regard to this. But, by comparing Baldaeus* 
map of Ceylon (opposite p. 66?) with his picture of the Jaffna fort 
(opposite p. 704), we can safely conclude that it was the village 
of Kivinturai, about a mile to the west of the fort. In the 
nep, he marks Palvalys near the fort, between it and Batocotta. 
In the ^cture of the iort» we are glad to find the Dominican church 
itself figured at the farthest end near the boriaon. To ascertain 
that this etruoture is a church and nothing else, compare it with 
the Tranoisoan church within the fort, in the same illustration. 

The present Catholic church of Nivinturoi still counts a large 
number of PaUuyilie among its congregation. 


SLAVE TRAFFIC UNDER. THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

By the late Un. J. P. Lawm, c.u.q., o.o.s. 


was 


r*BOM a file of Dutch Mss which, twenty yean ago, 

^ kept in the Kaehoberi at Galle, but is now I think in the custody 
of the Government Ajchiviet, I noted the following partioulara 
as to the soles of certain sloves in the eighteenth century. 


r. it 8. por ft- Inli CM>te*l. XSbM, 27W. IV mtW Xitt 
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" alAve maid ** Jwwffnrn via add at Trincomalea is 1752 
hy Joao AdfUaa Vaa Lmi to Hattya Pietans lor 40 rix*doUaM. 

Mattys Pieteras «u ablo, wHhin tba jaar. to make a profit 
of do per cefit out of her. fct, in Octoher, be eold her to Andreae 
Jacob de lij, the Commandeor at GaDe. f« 78 rix doUara. This 
sale took place at GaUe. 

But the Galla Commandeur took nothing, for he sold her 
next year to Qaaa van Zttor, O^er Uerohant and Secretary 
of “ PolHie en Jutitie." at Mannaf fot 78 riz dollars, 48 stnivers. 

The maricet lor slaeee did not improve, for Class ran Zittar 
sold her at Oalle in 1758 to Oerrit da Voa. who was then Book* 
holder and Resident at Poroa, for 70 rix dollars. 

And the same jwioe contantad Gerrit de Vos in 1750, when he 
sold her back to Class van Zittar. 

She was finally sold by public anotion at Oalle on 16 May, 
1770, to tbs Assistant. Hendrik Johannes Hingertas. I r^irat 
to say that I hare eithcs failed to discomf the price or perhaps 
to raoord it what fo un d. 

At the same auction, two other slaves of Class van Zittar, 
vii. Diogenes and Jonas, wsrs sold to Abraham Kamboe and 
Harmanis Eogelbrsgt respeatiTely. Jonas had been purohssed 
at Porca hi 1750 by Oaas van Zittar from Pietar Sobemering, 
Corporal and Postholder at Alpe. (Where is **Alpe*'l) He 
hsd abo purchased from Handrik CUas, *' Pies Corporal" at 
Porca in 1763. a slave matned Diogo. This may be the same Dio* 
genes. 

This auction of slaves of van Zrttar Day have bean due to 
his death, for, in December. 1770. the Resident at Poica was 
Abraham Toussaint, Bookholdar, who for his part eold four 
el4Tes to the Captain of the ship Benneond4. 

It seems to have been the inctioe to give poetical, cUsaioal 
and scriptural naM to slavee, who apparenUy were ncrt allowed, 
or did without, samames. This aocotmts lor the e^stonoe of 
names of the former elase still in the larger towns, such as Colombo, 
Oalle and Jafioa. 

'* Porca is the curious residuum to which the Tamil name 
Purdikadu, belonging to a place on the coast of Travanoore of 
eonsiderable importance to Pcetoguese and Dutch times, bas 
been reduced under Dutch usage. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SINHALESE 
‘‘VASALA.** 

B 7 S. W. OootfiiUflwaKT. 


T ee oontribation dated 4.8.23, to the Colombo Daiiiee from the 
faoUepen of A. M. Ounaeekaara Mudaliyar, on the eignifioa* 
tion of the Sinbateee Foeab in the title ‘*Bdja VdsaJa Aludaliyar” 
has brought to light an interetting, and so loae amusing. etymo< 
logical account of Fifrab and of its relationship to the Tamil Vd*al. 
He obserres that the word in question is composed of tbe tvo 
SiDhaleee vords Fdea (dwelUog) and Ala (house), and further 
that tbe Tamil word Vdtai means "gate" only, and that it may 
be ODoneoted trith the Smbalese 'word or ite Sanskrit equivalent, 
Vdtaloffa. 

This observation appears to me ,to be as 0>fcuDded as it is 
fanoiiQl. Tbe learned Mudaliyar, who aseerts that V6m and Ala 
are the component parts of Fdsala, and thereby ventures to aay 
that the vord primarily eignidea a duelhnp Aom«, admits horrever 
that it also means a “ door " or " gate." As the Mudaliyar does 
not say that FefroZa, with the Utter meaning, is etymologically 
a didereot vord from what dgorea in his " FdeoU", one haa 
naturally to conclude that, in this Oriental soholar’e opioion, 
they are but one and the eame word with two meanings cbsely 
connected, though different. 

Now. if the Tamil Visdl (proper^ Fdyil) be connected with 
the Sinhaleae FdsoU. it would be not onfy presumptuous but pre> 
poeterous to trace the former to the Mudaliyar’s T6ta and Ala. 
The Tamil word has ite own history to tell. It is not a Sanskrit 
derivative, but a very ancient Tamil name which has xio connection 
whatever with the Sansloit-Sinhalese Vdea (a dwelling) from root 
Fas “ to dwell”, It is one of those words which old Tamil gram* 
mariaus quote aa examplea of P^U (Metatheeis). It is really ii*vdi/ 
(bterally '^OTise*mouth" or "bouse*apertiire,” Ex >ha "house” 
and Fdy. the "mouth,” or an "opening”). 
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This word bM, bovaver, tasamad aereral forma ovan iii Taioii. 
In the Mamrioa «e find not only VdffU, but Foyo^ and Vdylal, 
and in colloquial oje the form that general^ finds iavou is VdMl. 
Nor ifl the applioation of Uiia Utm in IWmil confined to the gate, 
or door of a hooK. caetle, palace ce temple, has a far wider 
range of meanings, of which the following are some:— 

1 . an opening cw aperture. 

2 . the mouth and other avenuee to the body, 

3. the eenee organs. 

4. or means. 

5 . an account, history <9 details, of an ewent. 

6 . a mwsigs or an embassy. 

Fdpildr (literal^ “ those at the gate *0 means “ gatemen/* 
'*gate<keepen,“ ** warders,’* or “goards*' cd the sovereign. 

'nse VdjfiUr, ot Kadoi-k6pp6iat (the guards at the Royal 
Gate, Ex “ gate ** and tcAppdiar —"guards who oome< 

pond to the Aryan Dvinkat Zhdwtkat, or DcdrdiiUpas, ace 
reckoned as one of the tight mighig cianet whkb render aesistanoe 
to an Eaetem Uonarcb {Ara$at‘^tn»p&-dg(m), ihi other seven b«ng 
the ministers, the sab>ruleis or euperintepdenta, the fivefold royal 
dependants, the oitisens of the metropolis, the commanders of 
the army, the cavahers, and the warriors on elepbaute (vide Ptnpis* 
landas) and the commentaiy on BHay/podikeman). The word 
V6y%lor serves also to denote the Ihmil deaoeca, or comedians, as 
being masters of the sense organs; a further signification is **msescn» 
gets." 1 may add that in each Tamil expressioni as Orutxtn V<i$al 
mitihUfafv, Jt^fa vdtaMciu fidUntu, Tiru tdaifafeha pdhiratu, 
the word wieal is used metonymioally to designate a "bouse," 
a " palace " and a " temple" respectively. term 

TaJai-mtat deimtea not only the main gate, but" the ante-chamber 
of a house, palace cf tcsople." 

As for the Modallyar’e analysis of the Sinhalese Fdcafa, 1 
should call it arbhracy unsmenCifie. ^e combination of 
Fdso and JJa would properly give ns Vdtdia and not Fdsoia. 
As our leaned grammanaa is fully awsre, the final * a * in the one 
AnA the ‘a’ in the othes would be replaced hy a long V in 

the compound, it is mqihcauc coalition of this hind that the 
gft npVr**'- grammarians raT l dUgha^tondhi. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the two simple words in questson belong orij?* 
nally to two different famjliea ol languages, the one being Aryan 
and the other Lrmvidian « Tamilian. 
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Th« vord aia is obviously the Tamil oZai in ^nhal^ee garb. 
This IWailioD vocable ie but & deoocdaty iotm of the Tamil Valai 
(Ualayalam Tala), which comes from the root Tai ” to pass round, 
to inrrotind, to cut out in a clrob, to dig In ft circlo, to scoop out," 
and wbioh primarily means “a kale ” or " cavity The form Alai 
baara tiie additional meaning of “a ceU’* or “entail room,” os in the 
word aditkkalai (cook'houM from adukku —"cootting," and oZai— 
” a room ”). For the loss of tho initial *v' in Foloi, compare the 
loUowing pairs of Tamil words :'-»Fan and.dri “a lion” ; Valavfi 
and Aldn^"* to Tayi and Ay<i—‘‘ fatigue Tayir and 

sharpness rstruu and Awu^to grasp.” 

Turning the attention now to the alleged Sanskrit Vdwlaya, 
from which oor laarnod linguist would have us derive the Tamil 
Vdiola, I regret that so profound a Sanskrit scholar as Monier 
Williams does not recognise such a name {with a short a in tho 
SMond syllable) for a “place” or a “bouse” in bis 
Diciionory. Ho gives such oompeund words as Vdta-griha, Fdso* 
tAaooaa, V4^a^bHfni and VtUauias, but not tiie Mudaliyar’a 
favourite compound, It is however poosible to form a compound 
like Tdidlaya (with a long a in the second syllablo) to mesn ** a 
duelling kouss,” but the application of such a name to a royal 
mansion or palace is probably unknown to the Aryans of Korth 
India. Even in the South, royal reeldences are not oalled by 
the ordinary nsxnes for dwalliog houcs. but snoh dignified terms 
$ifi Edvil, Afonianai, n6dar», mdluhri etc. 

' Now, with regard to the real meaniogs which tbe 
Sii^mleee FdsoZa conveys, Clougb enumeratce the following 
( 1 ) )loor, (2) gate, (3) gate or entrance to a city, (4) royal 
gat^> (3) entrance or ante*chamber of a palace. Should our 
Ui^Uyar, or any other Sinhalese sobolar, ^uote instasece of tho 
u^ of sifflple Fdsela is tbe sense of a ” palace’*, it would not tako 
•ft philologist aback, for the elevation and doterioration of words 
fuc not an nneoramen feature in the growth of language. In 
this case the developaient of meaning from ” on ante>cAamter 
M o palace** to “a palace,** would be qiiite easy and natumi, 

A further proof in support of tbe fact that a “door” or ” gate” 
is the original Bigzu£cation of Vdeala is afforded by the parallel 
Zend word dvantm, which radically and primarily aignifios a “gate” 
or “door,” and metaphorically ” o palace.” No linguist would 
ever question this order of development In the xaeanings; for all 
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the words that oorrespond to dvdnuninthe other Aiyaa Idugoagea 
do boar the zaeamng of door ” or ** gate,” or something ecmwckd 
therevritk. The foUowii^ are a few prominent examples:—Sane. 
<fur, dura, dvdr, dwra ; Gi. thura, thureos, ihuris, th%tron ; L. foris, 
foras ; Goth, daur ; Ger. thur ; loel. dyr ; Sr. donts ; A. Sax. dor, 
duru. E. door. 

It is now clear as daylight that the Tamil Vdsai and the Sinha* 
lose Vdsala are not difierent words but the same word in slightly 
different forma. The change of form in the latter is to what 
is found in the following Sinhalese words of Tamil origin. 


Tam; 

Agal. Sin; 

Agala-^ ditch. 

»» 

»» 

A^jaTRa<dloof. 


Adangu. „ 

Adanguwa^Xo be included, 

r* 

A4ai. „ 

Adaya-s. plug, or stopper. 

»» 

AH. 

Adtya*the foot» the bottom of any 
thing. 


Aiukku. 

AduhkwM-a pile. 

*» 

Aifdu- 11 

AodvuU'pinoers. 

n 

At^doi' >1 

Afsdaya-a patch. 

$i 

Kudai. ,1 

£ndoyo*an umbrella. 

It 

XaittdUim. „ 

Kaytdlama-ti pair of cymbals. 


Kachchu. „ 

KachcMya-i full piece of oloth. 

>1 


£df^vtMs*a bundle. 

fi 

Kuii. „ 

£tt(f^.fetlook joint. 


Kwumbai. „ 

EurumbdiM-A young eooonat. 

»» 

KuntH- » 

Euru'^iya-A dry measure. 

»* 

Kiid4^‘ II 

K^iUma-A pair. 

t* 

Xiidu. „ 

Kddstvia-A nest. 

II 

Kiiraippai. „ 

E^r<vpayiya‘% wallet. 

It 

Xond^i. 

Eondaya-thu calf of tho leg. 

»f 

Kaijtidi’ II 

^atpidfyU'a handle. 

ri 

Pokhn^am. „ 

Kokkar^ama-A mendicant’s wallet. 

n 

Eiddram. „ 

Kiiddrama-A tent, a hood. 

II 

Kaiycdi^ „ 

oloth with eobured border 

11 

Edlam. „ 

Edkm-^ mask or disgoise. 

n 

Kdppu. „ 

Edppuwa-u bracelet. 

II 

Kidappu. 1, 

Svloppuwa-axi agitation. 

It 

EdUai. ,> 

foUapa-plunder. 


The foregoing list can be swelled ad Ubiium, and the Tamil 
words therein traced to genuine Tamilian roots. In view of thit 
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iaot, and cd tha pronoonoement mada by the MadaliyAr hiioaeif, 
in hia Sinhalese Grammar, that "I>ravidian wardi Anw had a sfrmp 
Ao2i on the Um^uagc^' (*.a SinhaJeee), he ahouJd unheaitatiaglj 
admit that FdsaZa ia one ot those donghty old Dravidian words 
and that the Sinhalese people have done it a special honour by 
eleratiog it to the rank of ifdlipduo. 
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Register. 

IN CEYLON A CENTURY AGO. 

TN PrDM«dlng« of thi Ciylon Liiorary and AgrlovIlMral SoeJoty. 
Wits Notes et T. Petob. 

(ConlmKdi /rom Vol. IX. Pt. I. Pagt 70} 


laao. 

A t & 0«ner&l Meeting of the Cejlon Literary and Agrioultural 
Society held at the King's House on Monday, the lOtb. May, 
1830. Pmtni i— 


Hia ExoeUecoy the Gorernor 
Eon'ble Robert Boyd 

William Oranville, Eequiie C. S. layard Ee^uire. 
Revd. Ue Seram Rerd. B. Clough 

Lieut. Colonel Walker Lieut. Colonel Praeer 

Lieut. Colonel Churchill Captain Sohnaidar 


The Seoietary leporta that Major Colebrooke and H. Cameron, 
Eequire, Hie Majesty's Commiaeioners of Enquiry, and J. Gregory, 
Baq^uire, Secretary to the Commiasioners have long heen deeiroiu 
of becoming Members of this Inatitutioo. 

It ifl reeolrod nem. oon. tliat as no Meeting of the Society 
has heen held since the of Norember 1826 to afiord an opport¬ 
unity for Bahotting for naw members that these Gentlemen be 
admitted as Members without farther formalities. 


Royal Asiatio Society. 

His Excellency the Oorernor states that the principal objeot 
of calling this Meeting is to promote and carry into efiect the wishes 
of the Asiatio Society in England as detailed in Gieir letter to 
him of June I9th, which is read. 
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Royal Afi&tio Society’a House 
Gr&ftoD Stfeot Loodon 

Joua nth, 1828. 


Sir, 

Wa trurt tbei we may with confidence address you on the 
subject of the accompanying Prospectus which has received the 
most general approbation in this country and promisee the most 
valuable results to Oriental Literature. 

Although the Oriental Translation Coaunittce confidently 
rely on the abilities and zeal oi learned individuals in England 
still they look to thedr highly gifted oountrymon in the East for 
great and efficient assistance. 

This ezpootation we are convinced will not he disappointed 
and we address you as Governor of Ceylon to solicit your powerful 
aid in the promotion of the extensive and important objaota that 
are stated in the Prospectus. 

Our views in this letter are directed to tbs formation of an 
efficient Corre^onding Committee in Ceylon and we presume 
to request that you will make a selection of persons from among 
the Europeans and Natives residing within your Goverament 
to constitute that Committee. 

When the Committee is appointed we shall be obliged by your 
transmitting this Letter to them and we request that they will 
guide tbemeelvee by the Spirit of the Prospectus of which a con* 
siderable number are sent for distribution by them. 

The Corresponding Comtoittoe is requested to make such 
additions to the prospectus as local droumstanoes may render 
neoeesary end to have them addressed to the persons referred to 
in tbs eneloaed List and to such others as they may consider likely 
to promote their views. 

The expense of making those additions and of printing more 
Proepectusee (if those sent are not sufficient) as also that of trans* 
oribing translations and procuring their Oriental originals for 
the Committee in England will be defrayed by that Committee 
if. contrary to expectation, the sum collected in the Island of 
Ceylon is hisdeqxiato to the payment. 

The Corresponding Committee is empowered to add to their 
number, to make bye-laws agreeing with the Spirit of the Pros- 
peotns, to suggest to tbs Committee in England improved means 
tot attaining their objects, and to appoint Houses of Ageocy to 
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reoeiTd eubscriptbns; tb«y will also pruent tlioM rewards or 
medals wblob may be awarded at Home to Residents in tbe Island 
of Ceylon and transmit Copies oi the Works printed by the Commit- 
toe in England to eubsoribws residing in that Island. Their most 
important duty however wiD be obtaining and transmitting to the 
Oommiltoe at homo transbtions of Oriental MSS. aooompanied 
by the original texts. 

It is desirable that a Meering of the Subsoribera residing 
within your Government should be held annually is December to 
receive a report from tbo Corresponding Committee and to be 
iniormed of what has been done by the Committee in England. A 
Copy of that report should be transmitted to the Committee in 
London. 

Tbo Oriental Translation Committee hope that the Correspond¬ 
ing Committee of Ceylon will not limit their views to Europeans 
but will slso endeavour to exoite quaUded natives to furnish 
trsknslations. They also hope that should any parts of this Letter 
or the Prospectus be considered ambiguous the Corresponding 
Committee wiU interpret them according to their own judgment 
without waiting for explanations from Eiuope. 

We indulge the hope that under your ansplces the Correspond¬ 
ing Committee will be able to obtain the assistanoo oi the Native 
Headmen reading within your Oovenunent by pointing to thorn 
the advangee that will accrue to their loamed countrymen from 
being furnished with printed text# of scarce and valuable Pali» 
6 ingalese> and Tamul Manuscripts. 

We shall also be obliged by your permitting the Letters of the 
Corresponding Committee to be delivered free of postage within 
your Government and for yonr allowing the communications from 
the Committee in London to be forwarded through the authorities 
in England. 

We trust that wo may in a few Months receive the gratifying 
intelligence of the formation of the Corrcaponding Committee and 
of Yourself and the literary Society of Ceylon having displayed 
a degree of Interest commensurate with the impoitaaoe of the 
object proposed to your notice and placed under your patronage. 

We have the Honour to be, etc. 
(eigned) Gore Ouselsy 

Alex. Johnston. 

(Signed) W. Huttman 

Secretary. 
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in puvnance of the inTit&tioa addrMsed by the 
Royal Afli&tic Society to His Excellency Sir Edwerd Bamce &od 
communicated by him this day, that the Society do enter into 
correspondence with that Institution, and that a Committee of 
Oorraspondence be forthwith constituted, to consist of 

Major Colebrooke H. Cameron 

Rerd. Benjamin Clough Lt. Col Walker 

W. GraDTille, Esquire. C. E, Layard, Esquire. 

Oapt. Gascoyne 

The Committee is empowered to correspond with Gentlemen 
at Outetations to request that th^ will give notioe of smy antiqui- 
tie#, Insoriptions, etc . in the various Dietriote, and procure Copies 
or drawings of (hem whenever it is poseible, bat whenever they 
have not the means the Society will undertake to hire Draftsmen 
and Copyists for this pnrpoeo where the object may appear to tbe 
Committee adequate to ^e expence. 

The Secretary reports having received four numbers of the 
Translations of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, and the translation 
of the Travels of Ibn Batata together with other misoeUeneous 
papere. 

Resolved that the Committee do in the first place prepare 
4 letter of thanks to the Secretary of Correspondence of the Asiatic 
Society for these works, acquainting him with tho measures ^lat 
the Society have adopted for the furtherance of tbe obieote of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. 

Resolved that the Committee established for correspondenoe 
be empowered to transact tbe general husisees of the Society 
with the same functions vested originally in the Committee of 
fifteen Membere at the formation of tho Society. 

Resolved that the Suheoriptions for the present year be collec¬ 
ted as soon as possible. 

Resolved (bat the Committee be requested to examine into 
the state of the Society's fonde, and to make such alterations in 
the present Establishment as may be deemed by them necessary. 

Reaolved that as no eubsoriptions have been coUeoted for 
any year subeequent to 1S26, tbe eubscriptions for 1827, 1S28, 
1829 be remitted, and that (be subscriptions for the present yetf 
co&sidered as due from the 1st January last. 
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The Committee ie empovere4 to fr&me a pape; annoimomg 
to eabeoribera and others the renevaJ of the Meetings oi the Society 
and the addittonai ohjeete to wlucb its attention has been directed 
and to request the zealous oo-operation of the present Members 
in these objeots, and to inTite Gentlemen taking an interest in 
soientido and literary enquiries who are not yet Members to become 
so. 

Btnnstt*i ^^rjihss/’. 

The Seoretary lays before the Meeting oorrespondenoe from 
J. W. Bennett, Esquire, and Mr. Aokermaim, Printer, relative to 
the subscriptions forwarded to the latter on account of a work 
on the Fishes of Ceylon** by Mr. Bennett. Tbs Subject is referred 
to a future Meeting. 

Resolved that the Committee do meet on Monday next, the 
17th May. at One o'olook. 


ProeeediQgs of a General Meeting of the Ceylon literary * 
and Agrioultnral Society held at the Adnuralty Chambers on 
Thursday the 17tb Jxine, 1830. 


EU» Ezoellenoy the Governor 


Ms^or Colebrooke 
W. Granville. Esquire 
Revd. B. Clough 
Lt. Col. Walker 
Lt. Col. Eraser 


H. OameroD, Esquire. 
0. S. Layard, Esquire. 
Captain Schneider 
Captain Gascoyne 


The Secietsiy reads the report of the Committee and the 
proposed scale of Amended Subscriptions. 

Resolved that in lieu of the original Rates of Subscriptions 
the following be adopted. 

Major Colebrooke proposes the foUowing Gentlemen as Members 

P. Anstruther, Esquirs. C. Brownrigg, Esquire. 

Wells, Esquire. Mathison, Esquirs. 

B£r. Layard proposes C. Layard, Eeqre. 

Mr. Cameron proposes Hospl. Asst. Br. Hunt 

Mr. Clough proposes The Revd. Mr Gogerly as a Member of 
the Sooiety. 

4S BesfitU pablUid fevo Soolu «a Ctytm niba*,—” A frm tkt 

fmarmUMiMtTMtxn4iUJmf«iPdb>aHt94Ho/ OSSO} of wbkb » OMesd 

editioe «« Uiueii la UM i led ** 4 naelwno rmaitieurioiM 
a/ 0«irl*ni" USl wUb (Selu* deud U4L 
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ReaolTdd that at nub Qaneral Ucating a Vica Preoident and 
t'iro Membera be eafficiont to form a quorum. 

EeeolTod that tba new Eataa oi Subecriptioa ba printed aod 
Clroulated. 

Publleatloni. 

Bosolved that the Committee be empowered to make a eelee* 
tlon of sooh papers ae are now in poeseaeion of the Sooietj or may 
hereafter be presented in the most adTantagecua form, and 
that it be permitted to draw from the Fund euoh Sums aa may 
be neoeeaary for oarryiog on the publioatioii. 

The Cominittoe beg to propose that the thanks of the Meeting 
be ^ren to tho Be'rd. Mr. Obugh for the aealoue and aotire aaeis* 
tanoe he hoe afforded in obtaining tranaiations of papers and 
generaUy promoting the objeota of the Society and it is Besolrsd 
aoanimoualy that the tho thanks of the Meeting be giren to Mr. 
Ciough accordingly. 

Stceolved, that the Members of the Society of the OutatatiODj 
be inTited to form themsaleea into branch Societies, that the 
Committee do take into consideration the best plans of carrying 
this objeot into effect. 

Resolved that os a prospeotive object the Society oontetn* 
plate the distribution of Medals and other rewards for Agrioul* 
turai and other objects which the Society Is interested in promoting. 

tSND 07 MSS. OF FItOCEEDINQS]. 

IT is clear from the proceedings that the chief supporter of the 
Society was its originator, Sir Eardinge Giffard. Giffard loft the 
Island, for England, on March End 1827, and died a few m onth B 
later, the notice of his death appearing in the Gasette of Ootobar 28tb, 
1827. Farrell had left the prevlons year. The Secretary remained, 
but his energies were apparently absorbed by ^e Cobmbo Library, 
and there was no one sufficiently interested in the Society to keep 
it alive. Yet the Musaom of the Medical Officers seems to have 
been in a ffourisbing condition. 

The revival oi the Society in 1830 appears to have had some 
element of compulsion attending it. The avowed object was to 
establish communications with tho Asiatio Society in England, 
but there was no particnlar hurry ov^ the matter, for the Asiatic 
Society's letter (copy) is dated June. 1828. Nor does the local 
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Society appear to have been enthuaieetio orer the proposal, judging 
from ite enbeequeot proceedings. 

The Committee •d Correspondenoe interpreted their commiaaion 
in a manner which could eoaroety haye been in accord with the 
expectations of the Asiatic Society. They issued the following 
circular :— 

« Sir. 

The Literary and Agrionltural Society of Ceylon having rc* 
earned its Meetings, and appointed us Membera of a Committee 
of Correspondenoe, with a view of opooing a constant and easy 
channel of oommunication between the Society and Individuals 
interested in enquiries of a literary or aoientido nature conneoted 
with the Island, we take the earliest opportunity of fulfilling the 
desire of the Society as expressed in the annexed Extract from the 
Besoiutions passed at a Oeasral Meeting held on tbs 20th instant, 
to solicit your friendly and active oo*oporation towards effecting the 
objects of the Society’s Keeearch. 

These objects are folly detailed in the documents we take the 
liberty to onolose. and indulging the expectation of a favourable 
Reply at your earliest eonvenienoe 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servants." 

On the fiy leaf is printed the extract from the Resolutions 
referred to, as follows,— 

" The Committoe is empowered to frame a paper, announcing 
to Subeoribers others, the renewal of the Meetings of the Society 
and the additional objects to which its attention has been directed, 
to request the sealous co-operation of the pr^ent Members in these 
objeoCs, and to invite Gentlemen takiRg an interest in Soientifio 
or Literary enquiries, who arenot yet Members, to become eo." 

The “ dooumente mentioned in the letter formed a small 
pamphlet entitled “Prospective Views of the C^on Uteraiy 
and Agricxiltuial Society, circulated in pursuance of the resolutions 
passed at two meetings held at Colombo on the lOth of May and the 
X7th of June, 1830." The second part of the pamphlet is entitled 
" Heads of Enquiry." Copies of this pamphlet are now in the 
library of the Royal Asiatio Society (Ceylon Branch), and a brief 
sommaiy of its contents is given below. 
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Alter ibis the Society appears to baro gone to sleep again until 
1832. In the Colombo Jonrnal* Feb. 22. 1832, we find “ our enb' 
Boribers are perhaps already aware that the Ceylon Literary and 
Agricultural Sooisty baa changed ita name to tbe Ceylon Impi^oy^ 
ment Society. Wo inaert some reeolutiona passed at a meeting 
when this change waa adopted^ wishing (he Institution all tbe eaooeas 
which it deserree. 

" Extracts from Reeolutions passed at a General hfeeting held 
on tile 7th January 1832. 

'* That the Society hitherto called tbe Ceylon Literary and Agri* 
cultural Society be for the tnture called the Ceylon Improvement 
Society. 

That the Society adopt Torbatim tbe prinoiples laid down 
in two papers whioh were publiibed in a former pamphlet, entitled 
ProspectlTe Views/’and " Heads of Enquiry.” 

" That the following be the terms of future admiseion, and of the 
subeoription of Members of tho Cuylon Improvement Society. 

” Members resident in Ceylon,—a payment of one Guinea 
annual subaoriptlon. 

" Memhere not resident in Ceylon,—a single payment of one 
Guinee : but npoD becoming reaidente on the Island, to pay the 
ecnual subaoriptlon of one Guinea from the period of arrival. 

A reaident momber quitting Ceylon beoomn a non*resident 
member without further payment until bis return. 

” All Membore of tho Ceylon Literary and Agricultural Society 
present or absent to be members of this Society as reorganised. 

Any person contributing information, specimens of hTstural 
History, sto,, etc., which ahall bo deemed satisfactory by the Com* 
mittee, be eligible to be admitted an honorary member, without 
subscription. 

Tbe aabsoription for each year to become due from the first 
day of the year, oommenoing from (he first of January, 1832, and 
to be paid to the Treasurer. 

” Subscriptions of non*resident Members will be reemved by 
tbe undermentioned Agents of the Ceylon Government in London 
and at tbe Preeidencles of India : Richard Penn Esq., Great George 
Street, Westminister; Messrs. Colvin A Co., Cabutta; Meears. 
Arbuthnet Co., Madras ; Messrs. iVitb, Bomanjee ft Co., Bombay. 

“That all the conunnsioations to the 8ooie^ bs addressed 
to tbe Seoietary and that communications from natives will be 
recced in the native langoages. 
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** pcnons ol becomiog m^ben of the Ce^oo 

ImprovemeDt SockC; be Mqocsted to notify tbei? wiahee to the 
Secretety. 

** That the general principte of edmisnon be by ballot. 

" That a Committee be appomted to aekot such papan nov 
in pceeaaaion of the Society as th^ may Hi».i»fp <Ji gihU ior publication, 
and that inch pnblieatico take place at the earlieat opportuni^. 

" That the aame oonne be adopted with respect to all comnmni* 
cations that may be hereafter received. 

'* It will be obeerred by those persons who read the preceding 
reeolntions that the name of the Society has been ohanged for the 
sake of more pointedly marking the objeote of the Society, and show* 
ing that it has not exclusive referenee to Agriculture and Literature, 
but also to Commerce, Inreotions, and Rcaearch of every desorip* 
tiout that bean npon the practical improvement of the Colony. 

" It will however be equally oba er ved that the members of 
the Ceylon Improvement Society have adopted, as the basis of iha 
prineiplca upon which they are prepared to aet. the two papers 
beaded ftospa c tive Views and Heads of Enquiry, and which an 
reprinted Verbatim in the present pamphlet. 

"Their object is of the meet simple nature : It Is to be the medium 
of pablishing annually sneb papers as appear to have the greatest 
tendency to throw light upon the past and present state of Oeyloa, 
and to promote her improvemeat in the most extended sense of 
that term. They trust that by carrying this pnrpoee into efieot 
a mass of the most valuable infennation. praoUcal as weU as his' 
torioal and soieotifie, wiH ba collected of ea^ aoceas, which by 
presenting to the world a Just and statement of the agriculture 
and oominercial capabihtMe of Ceylon, may invite the application 
of capital to her many reaonrees and abundantly repay whatever 
trouble may be attached to the executimi of the object which they 
have in view.*' 

The following note was added by the editor of the Colombo 
Journal. 

" A pamphlet has been published by the Society pointing out 
the objects which 'it recotnmepds to the aitmUw of its members. 
The Royal Asiatic Society, established at home under the an^ucee 
of the King, invites from Society in India, " to 

lead to a more and practical acquaintance with the ooun* 

tries under onr dommimi, the resources of which, available to British 
SQterpriss, are so extensive and diveniBed." 
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** Tbd primitive institutions of Ceylon, more eepeoielly in tbe 
interior of tbe Island, having so long remained undisturbed, offer 
a iride field for tbe reaeorches of those vrho wish to trace the con* 
dltioD of mankind in remote ages; whilst tbe long establishment 
of Eloropeans in the maritime prorinoee leads to a belief that the 
climate and fertility of the Island may afford opportunities for 
oolonization, and w)Q enable C^lon to regain that population and 
consequent prosperity, whioh it is evident from the extensive 
works now in nin she formerly possessed. 

"The heads of inquiry whioh tbe Society recommends are. 
researches into the literature and antiquities of the Colony, a duty 
amply encouraged at home-^the origin, progress, and condition of tbe 
various olassas of inhabitants—their ouetoms—peculiar productions 
and systems of agriculture—accounts of the growth and manage* 
ment of the many important plantations—the breeding of cattle, 
etc.—the arts and manufactures-mechanics—and natural history. 

"Among the miscellaneous studies to which attention is 
Invited, ore the passages of Manaar and Pamben—ths prevalent 
diseases of the country, and the treatment which native medical 
men ^ply to them—ths heights of mountains—the supplies of 
water—the recurrence of tbe monsoon rains—end meteorological 
and thennometrioal cbsorvations. It will therefore be seen that 
tbe objects of tbe new Society are sufficiently diversified to afford 
employment to memben of all tastes and itudies, and we eangu* 
inely hope that information will be elicited of a nature to ezdte 
interest among tbe curious in oriental matters in England.*' 

Sir Edward Barnee, who bad made tbe attempt to resurrect 
tbe Ceylon Society in 1S30, and to affiliate it with the Asiatic 
Society, relinquished tbe Oovemorship in IfiSl (Oct. 31st). Was 
it merely an accident that the Society was revived under another 
namo in 1838 ? 

The following circular was sent out in 1832,* 

Ceylon Improvement Society 
Colombo 1832. 

Sir. 

1 have received the directions of tbs Ceybn ImprovemeDt 
Society to transmit to you a copy of a small pamphlet containing 
an expcsltion of tbe priociples upon which the Society is formed 
and of tbe objecta which it proposes to execute. 
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Yoa will now9 m this P&mphlat aa explanation of tlie change 
of Title which the Society has adopted; in ito genef al purpoeae 
it entirely adheree to the inteotiona of the Literary and Agricnl' 
tnral Society aa expwed in two of th^ P^pcn which are reprinted 
verbatim in the preaent pamphlet. 

1 am directed to expreea the hope of the Booie^ that you 
may be mdnced to ooncox with tbiwY in promoting the pupceee 
they have in view. 

If it ehoold he yov pleaaore to « hlember of the Society 

yon will be good enoo^ to eend aa anawer bafom the 20th of 
Manb, after which period zto M embera will be admitted other' 
wiae thu by baUoi. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir. 

Your obedient Serrant, 

On April 17th. 18SS, the Bee. J. Roberta, of IVincomalie, 
forwarded to the Society a paper on ** Ihe Native Doctor.*' Thia 
wa« publiahed in the Colombo Journal of Uay 12, 1892. Ihe 
original USS. and tha covaring letter are now In the PeradeoJya 
Library, tx Vf. Perguon'a papers. 

The minntce of the new Society do not appear to have been 
preaerved. But aa Oeaooyne, the Secretary of the Literary and 
Agricultural Society waa aUo Secretary of the Improvement 
Society, it nu^t be au p p oeed that be would be equally diligent 
in keeping the reeorda of the latter. We are left in doubt whether 
they were eokept, and whether they came into the handa of Fergoion 
and were loet with othera of hie papare. 

The Society evidently waa active during 1832. The Colombo 
Journal of Aug. 26, 1832, oootaina the following notice, which waa 
repeated aa an adrertieement in the teaue of Sept. 7th of the aame 
year. 

" The following aubjecte have been aeleoted by Hie Excellency 
the Governor, aa prixe Eaaaye to be adj udged by a Select CommiUee 
of the Ceylon Improvement Society. 

Each aacceaaful candidate will be entitled to £10.10 in money 
or a gold at tiie opUon of the party. 

" Each Eeaay mnat be eaat in, in e eealed cover, on or before 
the lat Blaroh 1833. directed to the Secretvy of the Society, 
with a pf j tiQ ui*** number upon the cover of the letter, 
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and at tha same time another letter must be giren in, oontaming 
that noznber and the name oi the vriter. 

" Xo.l An Essay on the beet principle oi induoiag the natives 
of Ceylon to o0er tbeir labour gratuitously for the construotlon 
and reparation of tanks and water ooureee, in ooneldorarion of the 
benefits wbioh they would receive as Laud holders from the results 
of irrigation. 

Hus Essay is exclusively for the natives, and may be sent 
in without translation if the party should so prefer. 

No. i, An Essay on the beet mode of direotlng the exer* 
tions of tbe descendants of Europeans, to agricultural and other 
pumits, so as to hold out to them a oertainty of an independent 
livshbood, ss tbe result of well*direoted labour. Also the best 
mode of furnishing a practiaal eduoation to the parties, whose 
labour, if properly directed, may f^ly be expected to secure their 
independence. 

No. 3. An Essay upon the Arts, Manulaotuiea and trade of 
Ceybn, shewuig their present and former state, with a view of asoer* 
taining. whether by the introduction of proper maohinory, artisans, 
or other means, great ImproTemente may not be made, and employ* 
ment given to all classes of persons, from tbe development of tbe 
resouroee of the Island involved in those improvements. 

" No. 4. An Essay on tbe timber of the Island, and on the 
probability of a demand being made for suob timber as an article 
of export, provided that eufficiont means of eonveyanco are ce< 
tabUsbed between the beat timber districts and the ports of ex* 
portatiOQ. 

T. B- GASCOYNE, 

Secfetofp. 

In the Colombo Jwrnai, Feb. 16.1838, there appears a facetious 
letter asking what the Ceylon Improvement Society had done. 
From the letter, H would eeem that it still met la the Admiralty 
Chambers. 

The Ceylon Altumuc for 1883 records Ceylon Improvement 
Society. Patron and President, Tbe Bt. Hon. the Governor. 
C.E. Lizard, Treasurer. Gapt. T. B. Gas&^me, Sec." Hie notice is 
.repeated in 1834, without any Secretary. ItisnotistbedbnoiMc 
fvl836. 




FOLK ETYMOLOGY. 

iAd TradifIpRi h tiM MaUtP Oftlriet. 

Bt tei L&n X F. Liwn, o.v.Q.. cap. (Ebtxeit.) 


* I 'WO bpokp of rillagpi in the Hatnlp Dutriot, vhieh v«r« in tbo 
^ Sandy Kacbohni vhm I van GoTommont Ag«Qt in 1906*10, 
and which I had pant to the Matalo Kachchari, contained, tvtfef alia, 
axplanatioop of the mcaninga of the namaa of Tillage# aa giran. 
it ia probabla. by then inhabitanta. lha hooka bora no date#, 
but may baT# been of the ** Fiftiea” or ** Sixtiee." 1 xnada a not# 
of aoma of the explanationa, and th^ ara giran hare. 

It will be noticed that. <d thee# etymologiaa and traditions, 
aoma thirty owe their origin to. or are connaoted with, 
VedcUa, whose namaa are given. Qlieae namaa, bow that there are 
no yisibla Veddjta in the blatale District, are intareating. 

bloat of tham are two-ayllablad—Eili.E6ni.I>omht.I>u]4,Okki. 
with the faminine name# Embi ^T^d Walli; aome of tbree.ayllablcs>^ 
EiTuli. Eotabd, Nalnwi, Owild, Ddanga; others of four.-^Ambapdni, 
Eananild ; two others of fiTS.—Pitawalayd and Cdnwelayd; one 
rix'iyilabled and almoat Homeric—Howaakowirayd: aU are 
euphoniona but to oa in Ceylon now. The remamlng 

four,—H^t, Etagoda, Miaha Eatmdi and Saha Deri Mudiyaosd, 
..■might paaa for name# of Sinhalfoe 
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One yillaga» (3paJg&l&, is said to LaTd bean the headquarters 
of a Veddl king who aiarried a Jaugbter of King Vira Pardktama 
Bdhu, and the aforesaid Hdrat Banddm, a eon of hia, or potbapa 
of (b previous king, took up hie reeidenoo at Udugama, *' the iiret 
of the Oainpaha/’ aa well aa at Mddawala, villages of the KobonsiTa 
Pattuwa of Mat&le South. 

The Vaddds. no doubt, 'were of high costs* ao the people known 
b^ that name in tbs Yannt of the Northern and North •Central 
Provinces claim to be. Bat people of still higher caste, the 
Brahmins, ais credited with founding three villoges in Matale 
North: Madipola, Kendangomuwa asd TTegodapola, and one, 
Eolangomawa, in MaUle South. 

Several villagei have traditions connecting them with settlers 
from India, princes and banddras. Such are Pallegama, Akuranboda 
and Kohona. Some, such as Aluvihira, Bogambara. Purijjala 
and Kinigama, have been favoured or cursed with supernatural 
visitants—gods, demoas and nigas,—whilst others, such m Battota 
and Oalsliysdda, ware selected by superhuman personages or 
supermen—roha^s and giants—as tho scene of tbsir mundane 
exploits. 

hfany relate to former kings of Ceylon and their followers,^ 
both early and comparatively recent. The former begin with 
Vijaya, (for was notLsggala " the country of Xuvenl,'* bis " demon 
queen ?’'} and Vpatissa, his prime Minister, The founding of 
Dambulla Vib&r6 by VaJagam Bihu Is made rwponeible for the 
dedication, if not for the names, of nine villages in Its neighbourbood- 
Ameng the latter kings* the most often mentioned is Vijayapila, 
or, as he is locally known, *' King Godapola," as he had hia palace 
at the place of that name in the Kohonsiya Pattuwa, Some eight* 
een or twenty villages, chiedy in that part of the district, inherit 
traditions which go back to him and his reign. 

Many villages—more in fact than the folk* etymologists will 
allow—take their names from trees and plants. In other names, 
words survive as affixes, whioh are now obsolete or of which out 
modem dlotiooariee are not cognisant. Such are devala, a vaUey, 
foUihd, a pond. 


1. X b4*« Itft Umm EtBfi M u« sen <ociip«tnt «ttty eo*«dluiri Ur. SeiaTcr%ta*. 

a 11»CvoaSiASttliuaMoft8A»a»UoMd.birt. uaptlaosaMM, tiMKb&Mblas v> 
aliov«rb»tlNr tMOrM lifflsc&waut, laoxivtorcte 

otbn*. aaasjkSitlultaAt aow lubiwtotttia wwUtMa. sluevttekbMttiftfiw kbo 
Sv« «MMI U« ttpTCMAWd. 
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BMt it LB in tike fltoriee th^ invent to fit the nemee of some 
village#, that the folk-etymologitta exercise their imaginations to 
the full. Conspicuous among these are Hapnwidn, Ahivihdr^, 
Galaganuk, Bivilla, Maningomuva, Vahakotte, and Sigiriya. On^ 
one name—Pubbiliya—proved too much for them. 

I am far from eaying that all these derivations and traditionB 
are worthless. I think, lor instance, that genuine names of Veddia, 
which would otherwise have been forgotten, have been preaerved 
in the explanations given of the names of certain viUagss, and these 
explanations have been banded down by tradition. 

I, MAT ALE €AST<-PALLE8IYA PATTUWA. 

1 . Akiraksduwa. Founded by Angammana Mahd Kilame, 

who constrooted the amana andformed the fields and village, 
and presented the village to the king. Kirti Sri, who 
ealled it after the initial letter of the Nilame’s name. 

2. Alakelainadu.-<'‘the marsh of akJcaia laavss**— Alaketa is 

not given by Clough. 

8 . Anrfewala—was formerly called Sijambaldngamuwa. In the 
reign of Kirti Sri socae villagers canght an osl and pre* 
ssnted it alive to the king. 

4. Bedlketiiwa—Bodi's eacloeure,"—Bodl being the name of 
a woman. 

6 . Bogambara. A Eiadu god from Bogambara in Meddadcea 
in India la nded in Csylom and his spirit entered into 
a man csdled Bajkdira. King B4;a Siohaj 

finding that the man was possessed, created a tiled 
in this place, surmounted by a golden pinnacle, to propitiate 
the god. (This traditon is nsatioaed in LawrieU Gosetfssr 
of t£t Central Pramnos.) 

6 . Dankanda. Remnanta of offerings to the priests mads into 

a heap. 

7. Olkkumbura^" the long field.” A man called Hittihdmi 

aaweddximised a field longer than the othsra. 

8 . Gilskoluwau In the reign of Vijayap&la there was a jot tree 

here called ** KoIwsb Aos^oAo ”» onder the tree a cattle 
shed waapnt op, and a village formed in the neighbour' 
hood. Hence it waa called Gdldkolnwa *' after the cattle* 
shed and the tree. 

9 HskarillS' So from the pi^nt of that name (a kind 

of night'Sbade) 
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10 . Huniikrta* 0 fa. This means lime atoxie stream.*' 

11. lmbufg;olia. A man cleared a forest of tfR^f trees here in 

the time of King Godapola, and founded a village. 

1 £. KaihawaJa. There were people here in ancient times to 
guard the UmiU. 

15. Ko8gella~“ the Forest cl Jak Trees.*' 

14. Kumbuleluwa. King Kija Sinha, on his way to Top4wewa» 
saw a human skuU on the road, and. on qaestioning his 
loUowera, was told that it was the skull of a man of the 
potter caste. Hence he ordered the placu to be colled 
by this name, eis. “ The Fotter*s Head." 

Iff. Kumburtgsmmsifda house in the held*’). A swamp 
converted into a field, in the time of King lUjidhi. 

16. K ure wawa. Is called after a e»Adr 6. 

17. LInIplUyi. Founded by a man from Liniwebera. 

18. Madakumbara—*‘tbe muddy field.** 

19. Mausil£olla~-** the clump ol mafia>uss» plants(not given 

by Clough). 

20 . Meragella —" the clump of «iora trees.’* 

21. Naguliyedda. In ancient times fields were asweddumisod 

at the top of the hill, and they were shaped like plroghs. 

22. NIkawila. From ni>a, a tree, and wla, field. 

22. Opalgila-^*' the gleaming or ahinig g rooh,** opa gala. There 
was a Veddi king here and the Veddis used the rook ae 
a whetstone for sharpening thw arrows. Hence the name. 
(The fortuitous resemblance to the English word qpof, 
aleo applied to a shining surface, is curious. See under 
Qaligamt, Udugama and MadawaU in Section VI). 

24. Pallsgama. Ckrtain Brabmins came over from Bogambara 
in hleddadeea in India with the regalia of the gods, and 
built a d^edla here. The villages were called Bogambara. 
Subsequently the four Rdlahdmis of Delvala and twenty 
Paiabtndas divided the village, and called the upper half 
Udagama, and the bwer half PalUgama. 

2ff. Raftata. Bahat-Ma, the bathing place of the Kahats. 
Eahat prleeta used to be here at Daha&iyagodakanda. 

26. RayaUlawe. Hdja-laidiM, aa a king lived here. 

27. Wsdakahaina4a<—“the marsh of IFadoihi plants,**—converted 

into a paddy field. [Wadaha or uodoibisd, a kind of fiag, 
oeorus cabmus," Hough). 
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28. Wilansahawatt*. From a large wian tree »bkh stood here 
(Weian is not giren by Qoagh.) 

28a. Weragama. So called beeaose it wa« asveddumised by a 
Vedda oi W^ragama in Biotenaa. Ea bad shot ac elh 
which went as far as the manh called IriyagoUa, wherts 
it feU and he seeared it. He then saw that the marsh was 
capable ot being asweddomised and informed the King of 
Sitivaka, who told him to asweddnmisa it. 

29b. Wvaiugastenna. From the weroia tree. Tennowplain. 
(VTeroftt^the wild olire.) 

II _M AT Ate £A8T—LAQGALA UDABIYA PATTUWA. 

30. Amunshtoa.—** The eM^ia with the omiMa ranning througb 

it.” 

31. Batidanduwela. From batadondu^" reeds.” 

32. Etinwala. From a Veddi of the name of Etagoda who lived 

hare. <See under Imaduva* Seci^ III.) 

3$. GalapaJla i.s. ” Below the rock." 

34. Iluhkumbura. Ftom the grass. 

36. KahSKSla. Prom tbs koAo fsafiron or turmsrio) plants that 

grew here. 

3$. Karakelagatlsnna. From the karaMt plant. 

37. KukuUrn«lpele»Ktt<hiM*ma2o*«i{poto, "the dead cook spriog” 

because a dead cock was foood in one of the springs. 
(Clough gives Vlfota, but not Ulpata, for a spring of water.} 

33. Mahihalaheluara—" the great yam anelosure." 

39. Medaila—" Ihe middle Efe.” 

40. PiUwafa. So called from a Veddi of the name of Pitawalayi 

who lived hero, f WoUya ‘ is a common terminatioo of 
the name of a Bodiyi caste man.) 

41. Pelenmine (Fcl*a wwuhcio.)—A poicwge was louod here in 

the mdna grass. 

42. Pubbtruwela. A large nnmher of the people who asweddn* 

mised this field were fed with boiled riee. Hence Baf- 
kumbura (boiled rice field), now Pubbarnweia, (Obviously 
fandfolasd absurd.) 

43. Ratnhukcluwa. F^m the nmbuk tree. 

44. Riinfnda. Called after Kanboti Kodiyinsd who need to live 

here. 
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46. T«l|amuwR. So called bacauae it ie cloaa to the Telgal* 

46. Wfllpolamulla. K6u4ra Bfudiy4aa4’8 cattle uacd to graze here 

iji ancient days. 

in. MATALE EA8T-LAGGAtA PALI.E8IVA PATTUWA. 

47. Atnunawala*" Place of the village near the ornttna.” 

48. Batalawatia. Trem batala^mit potato. 

48. Dagawllla» Forest chena cleared (burnt.) 

60. Galgedawala. From galgi^c^79, dsua2a« valley. 

61. Gonawalas*' aambnr pit,’* where a aambur feU into a hole. 
52. Halmlnlya^ itan mintpo, aa a golden bell waa buried here. 

(Absurd.) 

68 . Hanwella. **The candy place where skins were thrown.** 
The Veddie used to throw the akins of animala here. 
(Very doubtful.) 

64. Hinbillyakadi. Zfim6i(>yo»tarDarind ; kodo^kadawata. 

{BmbiUya is not in Clough, but may be a form of diyambaia.) 

66 . Huruwelti From A»ruwd who founded it. (Very doubliul). 

66 . Iinailuwa« fi/iuddttwa, the place where Kdn^a Unoehd ceased 

bis pursuit of Etagoda Veddi and other VsddAe from 
Etanwala (See under Etsnwala, Section 11. Derivation 
absurd.) 

67. Kaduwsla. In the time of King Astdna (lUjidhl) a village 

was founded here, where a sword had been hidden. 

68 . Karagama. A woman wm carried here from Pcddalgoda in 

Uda Dumbara on the shoulders of another, and halted here. 
Xoras shoulder. (Fanciful). 

59 . Karuwalagahadewala. IVom ibruvoh]«oAa»ehony tree, and 

dewaia^s> valley. 

60. Kllanwala. Called after a Veddi named EUi who founded 

the village. 

61. KinlgamtaXtli^nm, ’*the polluted village/* because Ku* 
weni and other Yakko died here in the time of King Vijaya. 

62. KIrIndIketiya. From the kinridi creeper. 

63. Klwulewtdlya. hiuwl^Bbrackish water, and wddiya^ 

habitation. 

64. Leloya=3*‘ Stream of the feUu fish.’* 

65. Mabola. From Mahabala TerunzAnsd who resided here. 

(Very doubtful.) 
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66 M BdumanaW4lA. Jtfo^n.tbe tree of tliat daom ; 
eloBStresm. 

67. Maraka. CaUad aitar Mahara Hudijiuaa, iM fottsder. 

68 . Moragahaulpota.. if«ra, th« tnaof that nama; ulpola^& 

spring. 

68 . Narangomuwa. ^om the ndm (mandarin orange) tree 
which stood hero. 

70. Oaomuwa. Called aft«r a Veddi named Okki, who settled 

here. 

71. PahalawadiyaB** the lower li>dging place." 

72. Pailegama. " The lower Tillege," fortned before the other 

▼iiiagee, in the time of Bambatissa. 

73. PInnawel 'a. An Afoads was erected acroee an ope, and people 

were prohibited from 6ahing in the pool under it. 

74. Ranam u re. There was gold hare watched hj guard*. 

76. Styambalsgahawslla. PVom tif<$mbeid>gdta, the tamarind, 
and us'lo, a aaudj place. 

76. Ta’akelaerela. Taiiwia is the name of a plant. (Kot in 

Clough.) 

77. Uduwilwata. Called after a Veddi named Uduwelayi, 

who settled here. 

78. Wilswlta*" Sandy etoifts." (Note. There ie a stone midw 

poruiM or cbese*board hero, also some stone piUare.) 

79. Wllgomuwa. ITtJoMa pool in fields. 

IV. MATAIE EAST-.6AftOALA UDA8IYA PATTUWA. 

80. Atsragallewa. So called because it is situated between the 

Ambanganga and ^e K^gaj^ga. 

81. Dammanlenni. A priest delayed taking hie meal and left it 

here. Hence dam-man-Unno. "the place where meals were 
left." 

82. Galbedts" Side of the rock." 

83. Kaluga ha. A k<Uu tree fell here. 

84. Kambarawa. King Kelani Tiesa'e elephant broke its tuske 

Ati>^ ran into the forest; the rope with wtuch it was tied 
was found here. Hence komba-fdtM. 

86 . Kandepitawala. Near the hiD called Veddinkanda. 

86 . Koduruwawa. A Veddi named K6ni lired in the hollow of a 

hem tree which afterwards fefl down. 

87. Msdaulpota^'* Middle spring. " between the hlUs Sudukaads 

and PuswelJakanda. 
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8S. M*tlh«klc»=' ‘TU© olfty jaw,” from 4 kind of elay eaten by elks. 
89. Muvuwataulpota. V^dis lived iiere who extracted oil 
from mv soed, and threw the refuse away i\oar the apriug. 
JHurwaia^rclaa^ of grain. 

dO. Navanneliya. From one nehyo of paddy sown, tuna were 
reaped. 

91. Pelf eta wefa. poM^bark. A Teddi named Huwanku* 
warayd built a house hero, and thatched it with bark. 

92. PuwakpUlya. From jntwak. aieUa. Thia village waa set* 

tied by Velldlaa who obtained paiabtndi and paiatakadu 
namea from the king. 

98. Willwaranagolla. From the iMitwarond tree, and ffolla, 

grove. 

V. MATALE EA8T—QANGALA PALLE8IVA PATTUWA. 

94. Ambagahatf#wala»** hfango tree valley.” 

95. Dam bagel la. From the damba tree. 

96. Dam manteftnaa* Dcmant-ft/nna, name of a plain. 

97. Eligoniuwaa'' Village near the efa." 

99. Elahera. In the time of King Mahalu Farikramn B4hu tbe 

watori of tbe Ambanganga were tumod by forming a dam 
aorou it, and eutting a canal to Minnerl. Ria-fi4ram 
" canal turned.” 

99. Galwiilkinda. Theatonework of theEIaheraamunosank here. 

100. Heiambaphawatta. From the Aelamho tree. 

101. Maragamuwa. From the mdro tree. 

102. MedaplhilltB'* Middle epout.” There waa a watercourse 

between two fields with a pthilla or suspended spout. 
108. Pubbilrya. As old name, meaning unknown. 

104. ftBdawela«s^< Wafers' field.” It wae abandoned by the 

washers but occupied by Vellhlaa in the time of King Rij . 

105. Talagotfa. King Mabaeen saw a cow at Mmn4ri which was 

quite healthy, while all the other cattle were dying from 
want of water. In order to find where it obtained water, 
be sent it away with a bag of gingelly seed tied to It, which 
had a hole In one comer, so that a track of gingelly seeds 
was left by it. It went along a channel which led to the 
Ambanganga, where the rest of the seed dropped. Taidgoia 
*a heap of gingelly seeds. (Given also by lawrie, loc. cit) 

106. TalangamuwB^” Tbe village in tbe plsjo." 

{To 6s Gonhnusd 
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GOVERNOR NORTH AND THE FIRST 
ENGLISH SCHOOL IN CEYLON. 

By D. F. B. ^rrmuTOgi. 


M b. L. J. GnttMn '0 Artiela io tLa Anti^vofy (Vol. VII. 

Part UI) at last tbrovn l^ht oa tlia evtablickment and 
grovtlk oi the Semiaaxy ** at Wolfoidha!, founded by the Hon. 
Fredane North (aftenrarde Earl of Otuldfotd)» the first Governor 
of Ceylon. 

Tbongh Sir Emereon Tennent baa made the remark in ocnneo' 
tion with tbepoliey of North’s government se regards the Eandysns 
and the wars with them-^ policy which proceeded &om an eameat 
desire to adhere to theUne of Indian policy which was adopted at 
t ht^ period—that it was “ inconaiftect with the dignity and bonoor 
of hla high office/** yet his bigheat claims to onr raape c t are the 
redeeming qnalitiaa of hie administiation in the Uaritime eettlemenU 
of Ceylon. 

PoMeaead of rare merita and tried Tiitnee, North, like a true 
British aleteeman, adopted Deesnies to conciliate the people— 
etpeoially the maritime Sinbaleae in whom he undoubtedly reoog* 
nised an ancient nation which, in the words of a historian, had " ex* 
isted ae a numerous and comparatiTely civilised nation at a period 
antecedent to the discovery of Great Britain.”* Indeed ‘’his 
mild and conciliatory policy/* to quote Lord Valentia, " was 
eesentlaUy in reconcUlAg the minds of the naUvee to the 

British Government, after the monatrons condoct of those who 
governed the island, when it was under the control of the Prtsi* 
deucy of Madras.*** 

*1110 modes in which North extended Gre benefits of Eng^sh 

Government to BQs fi£a|esty’s snbieets appear aa if be appreciated 

the maxim of the Oriental sage nho ii^— 

•• Our Uvea wers the of promoting the four objects 

of human existence^plsasnra, wealth, weU*hedng and 

religion,*** _ 

1. 8« VA n p. 9e. _ 

a Vorb«t*8brm Tmn #» C mm .TA L ^ a 
a HBVor'C Try |T> VA XIVUL » lU. 
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for »ll hii &ct« which h&To haea reeent’y reTiawad hy Mr. L, J. 
B. Turner, C.C.8.> in the Ctylon Antiquary (Tide Vole. IV—VI) 
were especially directed to “ the promotion of religion, education, 
and commerce ; the eetabliBhment of Courts of Justice; the reiono 
of the revenue; and the advanceiDent of native agriculture and 
industry. 

We obtain oorrohorative evidence of North’s wiee arrangexnente 
for the best of the country and Its inhabitants from the eentiments 
of genera] regret stated In a public address which accompanied 
a piece of plate of the Talue of one thousand guineas on the eve 
of his departure from Ceylon in 1805. We shall here extract a 
few passages from it. 

"To year Excellency (said the subscribera to that addrew), 
Is eminently owing the prosperity and security those territories 
enjoy. Amidst every impomment resulting from a war in the 
interior, and under the pressure of severe phj^ool calamities, Your 
Excellency will have tae aatisfaction of leaving the country you 
have goverued, in a state of the highest improvement;—its revenues 
flourishing beyond our utmost expectation; tho enemy humbled 
and r^uced; and the confidence of the native sub] seta of His 
Majesty in the power and roeouroes of the government increased 
and conflto^. 

"The augmentation of the public rerenue, so important io 
itself, becomes still more valuable when we revert to tho causes— 
to the oonfideiKe which the nativee have derived from the uniform 
integrity of your public acts, and from the constant and succeeiful 
attempt pu have paid, to open to them the paths of justice, and to 
provioe for its speedy and pure administration. 

"The natives under your goversment will long remember Your 
Excellency with reverenoe Sknd gratitude, as the founder of Semi* 
narlee for their improvement m religion and knowledge, and of 
various institutions of charity for the relief of their sick and poor ; 
and, most particularly, for the incalculable bleeeings you have 
brought upon the Island by the successful introduction and rapid 
eztention of vaoolnation. 

"These are some of the prominent features of Your Excellency’s 
public conduct; but when combined with these we reflect on your 
private virtues, and on those talents and acquirements which add 
s lustre to your sodal qualities, we have no other consolation 
for your departure hut in taming aside from our privation to yout 
pro^tsots."* 

T^om the above it will appear that not the least among North’s 
public acts was the attention he paid to the all important subject 
of education, which, in bringing Western science to bear on the 


a TeoMOk Vel. n. p. ss. 
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Eastern mind, has tonfcmd oo tlie community the benefib of 
qflAlifying the inteHigent aod ^iuck*«iHed sods of the soil for the 
rarloos walks of life open to thea. 

It has been said that it is at all erenU the interest of a Oorers* 
menttoeducatethosewhomit gorems.' Perhaps it was in accord* 
SkDce with such a belief that North peroeiTed the urgent neoeesity 
which existed for the re>establishinent of Schools which had been 
abandoned by the Madras officials. So comprehensire was his 
scheme that he raised the nomber of ' parochial schools’, as Lord 
Valentia calls them, to 170 in rariona parte of the Island at a cost 
of about £1,800. In additioa to these schools, which were intended 
for the inhabitants of rillagee, he founded, aa already stated, a 
" Seminary ” at Colombo, into which he introduced, amongst others, 
youths from the h^est native aoeiety, whose ambition was to 
acquire a respectable acquaintance with the language of the domin¬ 
ant race. 

U may here be mentioned that, in the aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge, the youths of this Institution were so sealous that 
Ber. JamesCordiner adds: *'The state of improrome&t at which some 
of the Sl&hsleae youth have arrived affords an interesting speoimon 
of the great advantage which would result to Ceylon from a proper 
attention to the edoestion of the rising generation."* If such 
proficiency did not fail to be benefieial to the students theaselvos, 
the British interests in the experienced essential bene* 

fits from the labours of this Seminary, which ’'for a long time 
not only supplied the place of a tcanslator's office, but likewise 
furnished confidential inter p r et ers to the ▼arious departments 
of Government."* 

Ur. Gratiaen, in the article referred to, shows the progresj 
which the youths msde in the Seminary was so rapid that, in lew 
than three years, some of them were found eligible in re^>ect of a 
competent knowledge of the English language to enter the public 
serrice. It is worth while recording here, in support of the 
foregoing, the names of five Seminary students, of whom four were 
Sinhalese and the other a Tamil, who received from Governor 
North the appointments mentioned in the ioUowmg official 
notification wluch we have been able to trace 


T. Swno otl Papa vm let Mr. p. a 
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“ TMterday His ExceUency vm pls&sed to iavut witii iwofcU 
of ]2onoui, aa ft nark of distinctioQ, Cornelia do S«»rftm Wijoaekocft 
Gunatllftkarutna, Mobotti MoUftndlram of tbe Cuvernor'a Gatft 
ft cd chief Interpreter of tbo Provmciat Court; Johannes Paulua 
Poreift Wjjcaekarft Gun&^vftrdftnft, Mohendiram of the Atapaitu, 
ftod Interpreter of the Agent of Revenue ft&d Commerce; Don 
Jftcobus Hifte Wijewardana tjandaraaayakft, hlokandlram and 
Second Interpreter of the Provincial Court; Don Abraham Diae 
Wijeaekeia Bandaranayaka, Uohandiram and Interpreter to the 
Supreme Court*—being, the four eonlor Sinlialoae boy a in the 
school at Woifendhai; and Gabriel Caele Chcity. one of the Malabar 
^anelatore to Qovarnmonb, being tbu first Mulabu boy, at the 
same school,—all of «hom had been reported to His Exceileney 
as having made aafficient progress in English to act as Interpreters. 
The best effects may bs expected to arise from the pains tuat are 
be8to\^, in bringing up the rising generation of the native nobility 
in a familiar acquaintance with English Language.*’** 

Passing reieronoe has also been made by Ur. Gratiaen to 
Andrew Armour—Soldier, Scboolmaater and Missionary—whose 
memory is perpetuated to this day by tho name of the street In 
Cobmbo which bean his name. Armour arrived in Ceylon in 
1800 and was appointed head of the High School of the Seminary 
in the beginning of 1801. He was a versatile and accomplished 
man acquainted with, it is said, 18 different languages^ * including 
the Dutch, PVench, Portuguese, Tamil and Sinhalese. Armour 
filled his situation with “ credit to himself and satisfaction to his 
employers, tlmiog not only at the mental improvement, but at 
the eternal welfare of his pupils." ^ ‘ Under his zealous exertions 
the ambiUons of the pupils were speedily crowned with eucoess, for 
Cordiner records that many of his pupils soon learnt to " convene 
fluently in English, and write, in a good style, very accurate trans* 
lations from the Sinhalese."^* 

Ja this connection it would be intereeting to show the 
proficiency to which the students of the first English school in 
Ceylon had attuned within comparatively a l»ief period—a 
proficiency which appears to be very great as compared with that 
which is acquired nowadays during e Hifft period. Attention 
might, therefore, well be directed to a letter which was written by 
one of the old pupils of the Seminary, viz. Don Abraham D'Saram. 
As a preliminsTy a brief sketch oi this gentleman’s oareer may 
not be out of place here. 

10. One OAMU, letb snae, las. 

1). Sp€w«Hi«dr'kJ«»ftOMlCnw<^,Ike7. 

U. w. U. SWTUd'i/^mfiMVa S. ua 
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D^Saram *wm a digtrofiiahed natire chief cii this early 
Biitiah timea. reepected and eateemed by all claana. Th« 
eateem in which ha waa bald by the people may be judged 
from a picture of hie prtifeirTed at one time on the w&lla 
of the ancient Dev£la at AttanagaHc ** He waa aIm a firsU 
rate Sinhaieee echolar who» in the words of Jamea AJwia, *' exerted 
bimMlf much for the amelioration of hit country and hit oonntry't 
literature/’** When Gorenmr North remodelled the establish* 
ment of native ohiafs, D'Saram was eelected as hit own special 
Intepreter^ but, in recognition of D’Saram’e ecrrtoee during the 
Kandyan ware. Governor North oonferred on him the post of 2nd 
Haba altar the of Lonie D'Saram in 1816. * * Alter 

the introduction of ohangce in the administration ol Goveroment 
in 1SS3, D'Saram wae appointed to the District Judgeship of 
Panadura, but, before switming the dotiea ol his new ofBee, he 
died in 1834. ^ ’ The letter in queetion was addressed by D’Saram 
from Kandy to the Rev. W. M, Harvard, one ol the pioneer 
miaiionariee oi the Wesleyan «l)o urived in Ceylon, and 

is dated 20th March, 1818. It runs as follows :— 

** My dear Sir, 

I have reoeived your very kind letter of the 26tb ultimo. 
1 am eony 1 did not acknowledge it eooner. and am more eo to 
bear that you had so much atfUction lately in your family. 

" The present ciroumstanoea at this plsoe, 1 fear, will detain 
us long in Kandy ; and the anxie^ 1 have to return to my family, 
though great, does not okske me at all uneasy, whea 1 redeot that 
I am serving a parson to whom I am much iiuiehted. 

*' 1 had great pleasure in reading that your eohool at Paoadura 
js eo much to your eatisfaction; and siaything that lies in my 
power, eo leebJe as it is, f am ready to do at all times for the good 
ol our countrymen, and the sdcceet of your beneficent endeavoure. 
For, I know you are nob lil>a a gardsoei who strives to bring all 
the trees of the garden to one h^ht and bulk; to do which one 
cannot without cutting aod redneiag la^ trees to level with email 
onea, Aad consequently injure those whi^ are larger and valuable. 

I am very much obliged to yon ior the aooouat you gave 
me of young HJangakkoon. * * I have no doubt that you and 
Mr. Clough do anything for him, to deserve the grateful thanks 
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oi myeeli and his father, who, I am dosddent, will not forget the 
least attention fihcfwa to bis family; and returning my beat thanhe 
for your kind wishes, I remain, Desr Sir, Your sincere friend 
and aerrant, A. O. Saram."'" 

In concluding these remarks which are prompted by the 
extremely interesting contribution of Mr. Oratiaen*B (on the first 
English School which may be said to hare opened the door of 
Western education and science to the (Ceylonese by the acquisition 
of a language “ through whose medium they are governed, and 
through which all adjudications in rsspeot of their property, lives, 
and kbarties, are made,") it might be mentioned that the en* 
couragsments held out for the study of English had also the tendency 
to induce the Sinhalue to * moke the English language the subject 
of their sedulous study ’ to the lamentable exclusion oi their own. 

" A knowledge of the English,” says James Alwis, than whom 
there were few more competent to form a correct judgment on the 
subject, “ ooiderr^ on toe native privileges above his unlettered 
fsUow countrymen. This then was the great wealth which he 
sought to acquire, whilst bis own language was neglected, being 
regarded by him merely as a necessary evil for the purpose cd 
aaintalning intercourse with hia countrymen. Thus estranged 
as it were from his own by the cultivation of a foreign language, 
each generation, following the habits and feelings of that which 
prscened It, grew more and more neglectful; these habits and feel* 
mgs in reepeot oi their own langu^ acquiring greater strength 
in their course, from the increased lacdltTei aCmrded to them by 
the Government in the study of EagUab.” 

It was in reference to the negleot of Sinhalese learning and 
literature that the erudite Tali scholar, the Hon'ble George Tumour, 
C.C.8., (whose name is aseooiated inour mind with feelings of res* 
peot), writing in 1837 cr thereabouts, says of the Sinhalese that "their 
education, as regards the acquisition of their native language, 
was formerly seldom persevered in beyond the atta'nmeot of a 
grammatical knowledge of the Sinhalese:—the ancient history 
of their ooxmtry, and the fflystorisa of the religion of their ancestors, 
rarely engaged their serious attention. Their principal study 
was the English language, pursued In order that they might {qualify 
themaelves for those o^ial appointments, which were the object 
of their ambition.”* ^ 

Thus, in the enthusiasm manifested by the Sinhalese in the 
study of the English langusge and literature under the mild and 
benignant sway of Ei^land, they neglected the study of their own, 
and that neglect has, for over a century, led to a considerable 

decay of the Siahaleee lenguage. _ 

la p. SSa so. StfittMyMM, Xbttaeutlee. b, OOXITIXL 
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HOATSON’S SINHALESE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 
WscH IvnoDvonov avi» Nom. 

Bt T. PrrcH. 


(Oontiniudfr^ Fot /X. Pi. TI, Pag* z8,) 


lit tor pro^nont womtn. 


W OMEN in o Bt*to of prognnncy an oftan during gMtation 
affeetad vith foror and pains in diffsreot parts of tho body ; 
th» following Tal or oil ia racoaunaodod by the Wadaralas in such 
cases. 


Singaleae Namaa 

tin. Genus and species. 

Taka of 

Waal*kaatambilia*mool 

.. — 

Dlamitta 

.. — 

Sid'ingboni 

ZtHfibtr stfiAsfvm 

Kalanduiu*aUa 

dndropopon scAomonthue 

of aach kalanda 

Pound these in a rice pounder and put into a chatty with 

two iea*oupinla of wnter, than 

Take of 

Tipili 

Ptper {onpus»... .0 aadara. 

Bathz^ul mool 

., Plumbogo roseo. .8 madara 

Wads'kaha 

.. ^5 tnadara.* 

Eelinda*etta 

.. _ 5 madara 

Debera>etta 

^8 madara 

Aralu 

.. Ttnninolia cAehtd»c 

KalandurU'alla 

.. Andropogon seAoenanfAve 

8id*inghuru 

Zingibtr ficcaium 

Ingsal 

C^rdamum minus 

Attiudayan*alla 

• • — . .of each fi 

Se^mool 

madara 
a handful* 

Walmi 

.. giabro 

Miria 

.. Piper cubeob 
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8«ritdko 


Muru'inool 

Totil&'potu 

E&lu*dvu 

Aba*9tta 

Perang'kaium 

Kh&tft*k&rosAR 

WftlADglk*S*l 




Bvjwnia indka 
Sinapi* nifn 

—crfeftoh 5 m&d*r& 


Grind ofi ft curry Btonc and mix vitb thft otktt ingrcdienti 
In tbftch&ity. ITieR add Talft*tel, I t«ft>CQpfu1, snd boil tho whole 
till nearly evaporated to drynese. Scrape the reeiduum from the 
bottom of the ohfttty; if properly boiled, it will adhere to the fingers 
like half'seltcd ro^n; It U then to be kept In a bottle for um. 
The medicine when prepared ii oalled Elatte*ia7ile. 

1 K&landa, a d ’lee as a febrifuge. 

6ft!t, lime juioe, flab and beef* areprobibitod. A'rioe diet 
ia only allowed. 

In case of baemorragy from the vagina and threatening mie* 
carriage, 

Take of, 

Be'i'tnool .. CraCseva fRomefoa 

Xalanduro*aMa .. Andropogon whoenanAus 

TruTeria*inool .. — 


Aitika*potu 

Pobmal 


Cocot'nwifera, a handful 
of each 

River water,, .8 measures 


^atern 

Bruieo and boll to one measure. 

One*thiid of tbie to be given every morning. 

In oases of exhaustion, wherein the woman is unable to bring 
forth the child, 


Take of 

E11a*wara>moo] .. AseUpiw a^%4 

Potu-mool •. — 

Grind on a curry stone. A quantity of this to be robbed 
into the r^ion of the stomaoh, soles of the feet, and palms of the 
hands. 

•W< « t by b b«« uiita«lo«e dtm fleO, for tbo lb Ut« latMor of tlw> 

Uoad. a« yw7 io««A (MU otcp w l do m cKt Uw ttth of th» boUoA or «oir or «tat «• 
i0d«ro(Md tv bMf. Tbo Bf ai olMo ooU Ow A«A (d 6m. e>B>b«rf. 
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In cases wkenin the birth of the placenta is protnctod. 

Take of 

WarS'koHa .. AMUpias fygantica 

Gam*iniris^oiDa .. Piper nigrum 

Takinaran'feoUa .. — 

Pamboni'koUa handful of each 

Sprinkle a Uttle salt and powdered safiroa on these; then 
pound in a rice poondn and roast in a chatty. 

To be applied warm to the abdomen and retained there by a 
broad belt. 

If the abore doea not expedite the birth of the placenta, 
Take of 

IndnrO'alla .. quantity 

Grind on a cnrry stone and apply to the of the bands 
and soles of the feat. 

Another rtnady tar sxhsusUsn 

Take of 

Karabsaebo-mool .. —any quantity 

Grind on a curry stone with a Uttle water, then rni^ it vith 
honey. Rob H on the palms of the hands and soles of the feet. 

Of. 

Take of 

Ibicabai Land tortoise shell, .a little 

Niagalla^Ua dOeriosaewperia. .a little 

Mini .iaka.hal Enmansknll ..alittle 

Grind on a curry stone. The cxpi eased juice to be rubbed 
on the palms of the bands and solea of the feet. 

Or 

Take of 

Rlditutang 

Palmanikum • * Sulphae eupri 

HaepetU •• — 

l|im.iAka*bal • • Human skull ... .of each a 

litUe. 

Chind on a curry stone with lime joice and mb it on tiie 
of the hands snd solea of tJkS feet, as abo around the nareL 
Another fonnnla for oaaee of difficult labour. 

Take of 

Bambuc .hada<istaa 
Earal'eaebO'bada-isma 


a e 
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TaUwakara .. Am^k — 

TaUmool'iama Palmyra palm root, .of each 

equal quantity 

Uk the expreseed juioe with the arraok. Take two of the 
piUs preecribed page 113 for infiamed eyes witli fever, and break 
them into this mixture aad give to the patient to swallow. 

If the child is not bom in three houre,* and when it is found 
to be dead. 

Take of 

Kaudu*bogaha*potu*i 0 Dia Ficu4 

Hapa'potU'isma ., —a little of each 

logeni.etta .. —1 kalanda 

Grind and mix with the ezpreeeed juice, take 4 pilU as dceoribed 
page 112 and break them into this mixture, and give as dose 
internally. 

Then 
Taka of 

Dehi'embul .. Lime juice, .a little 

Niag4Ua*alIa .. OlorioM eupsrta.. one root. 

Rnb on a alone with the Ume juioe, and immediately after 
taking the above medicine apply to the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet, and, 

Take of 

Niagalla*inal .. Ohriosa mtperba 

Inghoni'isma .. Zmgibtm rad. 

Grind ^e flowers with the expressed ginger juice and rub 
this into the crown oi the head. 

The Wedaralee direct this last medicine to be rubbed on a 
beteldeaf and to be held before the patient who is to bo mads to 
fix her eyes on it steadfastly. 

AiTsok, when it can be got, is always given to the woman 
isunedlately after the child is bom. 


Sinhalese females are frequently rejeoted by their husbands 
when they be^ to bear children. It ofienocours that the Wedaralee 
are applied to by females for medicine to cause abortion ; for this 
purpose, 

Take of 

Elanga-Ul .. Cow’s ghee, . .one cupful 

wa^ very olean in oold water, then 
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r«k« of, 

Suondfr-bottA .. —on» h&odfa! 

Eftpara .. -^Uftbuidful 

Orind on n cony ttono nod mix with the Ening&*tel. The 
whole body to be rnbbed with thie. 

To Teliere the women from the effect of the abortion and 
medicine, 

Take of 

Beli*mool .. CraCaem . $ kaUndaa 

Watera .. River water 4 meaeuret 

Bniae and boil to one mearare. 


One*tbird of thia to be ^een every monung. 

Aeotber. 


Take of 

Beli'inool 

ElalandnrTi*aUa 

Irnveria'inooi 


CniAiem inafvulc4, a haadfe 1 
Andropoffcn ecAomsfUkue 


Rliot4>dinbQla«pcta 

Lapol'inal 

Waten 

BmiM and boil to one meantre. 


Aftoeofpw tai^rVbfta 

of each a little 
River water, 0 meae m ee 


1/3 to be given every tQl the woman ia recovered. 


The following it an aceennt of the dieeaae called by the 
fiishaleee Farangby*ledha, ae given by the WedaralM of WeUaeay, 
and the remediee which they make uee of for the owe of the different 
forma of the complaint. 

Ill Alu pvei^. Beginning or ite appearance 

wHb extreme if r hineen. and watery papnUe in blotchea on the face 
and banda. which* by ecratching. form eoree diapoeed to be ecaly; 
on robbing the part ecalee fly off lika aehea, hence the name Ala. 

Snd. Dada parangy. Making Ha appearance with itchinme; 
when acratched a acre ia formed, which ia ehortly covered with an 
elevated cnxat, tmder yihkh there ia a cavity filled with poa*Iike 
matter. Nnmerona ha different parte of the body. Small womu 
are aonaetimea formed in the aorea and (are aaid—Ed) to be a oanae 
of thta increaae. 

flrd. QbeaUia PvMgy. Faina m all the jointa ioUowed by 
Urge boib which eventually bwvt and Urge aoree are formed. 
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4(h. Kusia Parangy. Extreme itcMaeea, elevated papulae, 
vitb an nicer in some parte oJ tlie body. 

5th. Qoney Parangy. Pains in a>') the joints, sidn rongb and 
aa if thickened rasemblinf; an elaphant'a hide> itchioeas^ large 
ulcer in some parts of the body. 

6th. Odda Parangy. SKondary venereal. 

7th. Mat Parangy 
or 

Aramansy Parangy. Large ulcers, cauliflower excreMences, 
two or three more of ^wee soree with the eauUQower excrescences 
will ran into one another and form cne large ulcer with a oauli- 
flower excreeeenoe, 

Fbr the cure of the first three varieties of the Parai^*Iedha, 
the following remedy is given. 

Take of 

Badula>gaba«hirt .. — 

Attika<gaha*kki .. ^ 

Obaetha'nitul*gaba*hln .. — 

Bogaha*kiii .. Fiew rtligion. 

h{aguJ‘karanda*inool<potu .. Dalbtrgia arbcrea, of each SO 

madara 

KikirindS'koUa-isms .. —The expressed 

juice of one plant 

The whole to be put into a brau plate and to be exposed to 
the heat of the sun for 8 or 4 boars. The expressed joleo will rise 
to the surface and is to he skiznmsd ofi and thrown away. The 
following artiolce are then to be added. 

Take of 

&udu*dum .. — 

Xahi'duTu .. — 

8adika •. 2/scus motcheUa. 

GadnlU'kudu .. Brick dost....of each 16 

kalanda. 

Paaa . > Sand taken from a place 

where docks sit at night, 
.. ..8 madara. 

Peduce the whole to a fine powder and put into the mixture 
in the brass plate, and expose to the heat of the sun for one hour. 
Thkeof 

Eahadia • • Jderaunum purificaHtm,. .20 

madara. 
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BoxiUt'iam* Exprewed beUl joke,... .2 

or 3 0 %. 

merctuy ud the expreaMd hotel jaice ere to be put to* 
getW into a amall cap and to bo axpossd to tbo ms for obo hour. 
Th^ iDorcorp U next to bo rolled up into a piece of rag in the form 
of a candle wick and to be dipped into Tala tol. Ibe viok contain* 
ing the mereary ia then to be lighted at a candle to be held 
over the hraea plate containing the mixture; ae the viok ia burnt 
the mercury will drop into the plate of a golden eobur. The 
whob ia then to be mixed by atirring and to be put Into a 
teacup for uae. Thia medicine when prepared ia called Raasadia* 
tayile, and is used aa folbwa. A email incialon ia to be made into 
the scalp on the crown of the head. A quantity of the clear liquor 
ia to be poured on the part and to be rubbed in. A quantity ia 
also to be tubbed into the palma of the bands and aolaa of the feet. 
The ukera are to be dreaaed with the eediment. If after the lapse 
of aoTon days the aorea show no disposition to heal, the applioatbn 
of the remedy is to be repeated as at 6rvt. 

The following ia a remedy given for all sorts of the Parangy 
Ledha. 


Take of 

—60 kalanda. 
ConSandmm saAwum. 

—of ea^b 40 kalanda. 
CbrycpAitfur ^rmaiicua. 

. Mace. 

Necvs meschom. 

—10 kalanda. 

. Piper loagwa. .15 kalanda. 
Zinfiber siccufum.. 1 
measure. 

The Sina*mool ia pievioiialy to be dried ca a chatty over a 
abw fire; the other ingredients are next to be added and dried also. 
The idiole ia then to be reduced to a fine powder. 

60 madara of thia powder ia to be given every morning in a little 
hooey for twenty*one days. 

Lime jxiice, salti theaah^bnred pumpkin, and even cold water 
are prohibited daring the use of this remedy. 

The following remedy <a reckoned by the Wedaialas often 
efficaebaa in removing the aUghter caaea of the dieeaoe. 


8iiia*mool 

Khotamalee 

Walasga^aal 

Karamba 

Wasse waafi 

Sadika 

Kcraaani 

Tipih 

Sid'inghura 
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Takeol 

Kotang-aUa . — 

Siw&npnra .. — 

FonariUraan .. ~ol eaeh 20 madara. 

Korondapotu .. Laums ^nTtatnomwn.., .235 

k&landaa. 

Ta]a>t6l and Elmga'tel .. oi aaoh I maasura. 

Theae artiolaa an to ba finely powdered, and to be mlsed with 
the oils ifi a copper chatty. A hole is to be made in the ground 
in which the chatty ia to be pot, and ia to be covered up, leaving 
however the top of the chatty bare which ia to be ocrered with a 
cake of clay. A fire of Cinnamon wood ia to be made on the olay 
covering the top of the chatty and to be kept burning for three 
daya. At the end of thia time the chatty la to be taken out of the 
bole in the ground ; the contenta will be found a dry powder. 

10 madara of thU powder to be mixed with the lugar and given 
every morning, or even twice a day. 

A preparation of Merouiy need in the form of an external 
application la frequently found aueoeaafnl in curing the diaease 
without the uae of medlclnee internally; the following ia a mode 
of preparing it. 

Take of 

Kahadiya .. JVereunum puHficaium. .. .4 

madara 

Rathnitul'fflool . • Flvmbago ro$ta 

Watchinabl'mool >. —of each 20 madara. 

AralV'tsma .. TermindHa eh^vlie. 

Inghum*iama .. Zin^ihtr rad. .of aaoh alittle. 

Ilie qnlckBilver first undergoee a preparation by putting it 
into a cap with some expreeeed betel juice, which is exposed to the 
son till the betel juice is evaporated to diynces and the mercury 
has assumed a golden cob v. The mereury ia then to be mbbed in 
a mortar with the other ingredients till the whole assume the form 
of an unguent, to ^ch add, ' 

Palnanibum .. SiUphas Gupri ... .7 madara 

previoiisly roasted in a small chatty and powdered, ^e whole is 
then to be Intimately mixed. 

*!nie parts affected are to be rubbed with thia remedy. 

^e following is also frequently effioaoious without the use 
of medicine internally. 
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Tftke of 

EtfondA'ismA • • Dof^er^io arborta. 

Tlie milk of two ripe cocoanaU (tJ^ kemeU b«fig mpod down. 
And sqneMod by the hand givee the milk); mix thme together end 
place in a chatty on a qokk fire and bo^ to one half ; to thia add 
Palmanikum (SafpAoa fimpii) in powder. 8 or 4 mada», which ia 

to be weU mixed by itirriDg, and to be pUced again on the fire and 

to be eraporated till it acquiree the eonaatenee ol a paxte. Tie 
application of thie remedy it the eame aa that of the nngtnUm 
peoricum in ca aee of itch. 

If thcM remediee fail to core, the lUhadiyu-baaDO, as mentioned 
for Syphiim, fa to be given ao aa to effect the mouth, but not to 
•alivate. 
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SINHALESE AND THE AEYAN 
LANGUAGES; 

A Rejoinder to Mr. M. H. KanUwala, C. 0.8. 


By Goto Muddiy&r W. F« OtthatvaiiohaRa. 


I N P&rt I of t&u artiolo, fwhioh appeared in the Ctylon AnHqwify, 
Yol. vm, Part HI), I examined the grounds on which iSr. Kante* 
wala based his contention that Sinhalese is an Aryan langus^^ 
‘'ont and out” ae be says, and I think I hoTe euffioiently shewn 
how far his best efforts have been able to justify hie confidence. 

My contribution was shown to Mr. Kantavala before publication, 
lor his comments if any^ by the Editor, and the note appended 
from him seems to be eloquent and oonolosire proof that Mr. 
Kantavala realises the utter hopeiessoesi of his position, being 
the anti'Climax to the gloving anticipations with which he opened 
his oampaign. When in a scientific disoossion a gentleman indulges 
io such language as " impostor,’* " bully ", “ wieldsr of the big 
stick ” (expressed or implied) tovards bis adversary, the reader 
can have no difficulty in drawing his own oonohsions as to the 
situation of this heated contestant, apart from the tasrits of the 
case as disclosed in the discussion. 1 would, therefore, hare 
prelerred to ignore the whole of Mr, Kantawala’s note as bad in 
taste and out of court, hut as private considerations should give 
way before the interests of a scientific discussion, I examine t bi * 
curious note which is remarkable not so muoh for its matter as 
fox its manner. 

The principal feature of the note is the eonception Ur. Kaota* 
wala shews himself to entertain of the official position of himafif 
in thM oootroverey. The controvert was started by him by an 
appeal to the learned world against certain views of mine on Sinhalese 
philology. When a r^ly is made to such an appeal, it is common 
eense to understand the reply as intended for the same tribunal. 
But Mr. Kantawala amnmea that the reply was intended for his 
adjudication, and on that assumption he proceeds to give judg* 
ment. To the extent his own ofiensive has been met he says 
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tliftt h« ii not ** oonTTDcod," (irfikh I b^iere, too I) ud. spe&bizig 
foTtlier in the rob of dect^ree thot he eterte vith *' no 

praconceired opu^na cr hUa (idiioh ia very good of him), and 
that he haa “ an mclination to Icern ’* (which ahewa cooeideration)! 
and immediately after this reaasnnng preamble, he, with the preamble 
etiH ringing in hia own eare, proceeds to his finding (as self-consti* 
tuted judge, td oonm.) " The more I read the Uodaltyar’s arga- 
ments ” sayi he, *' the more I feel that Sinhaleee is out and ont 
Aryan.” 

If the mentali^ here dieoloeed, with the hallnci* 

nation and tone of judge where one is only a party, was all, that 
would haye been bed enoogh. Bnt there is worse. In my last 
I had ooeanon to call attention to the manner in which Ur. Kanta* 
wala had ^ncted me, giving plwity of room for mlseoncaption, 
through car^eesnoM, of course, bnt still with the result going in 
hie faronr. Aia time, I regret to eay, his failure in tills direction 
has been more proaomuioed. In speaking of Ginhapura (*City of 
the Sinhas*), the capital of a new principality in the kingdom of 
Eilinga, not fer removed from the frontiers of South*Western 
Bengal, I had said that " it is reesonable to identify the prinoipslity 
witii Sing Bhum (* Land of the Sinhas') In CSintia EAgpur which, 
even at the present day, is a Braridlan oradle.” Anybody will 
see that the whole energy of this stntemeDt lies in the word ” even”, 
and that, this word removed, the statement will give a meaning 
far from what was intended, and quite useleas for the argument. 
And what does Ur. Kantawata do in quoting mo 1 He omits this 
T er y word. This is how bs quotes:— 

” The Kingdom of Eilinga, not far removed from the frontiers 
of 8ootb*Weatern Bengal—Chutia Nlgpur (is thia CSiotu Kigpnr, 
I wondee t) is at the present day a Bravidian couutzy.’* 

And on this quotation he baeee his own comment as follows 
” la this argument to be taken seriousiy 1 Should no allowance 
be made for the lapee of twenty centuries of Indian history t” 
It is for the reader to say which lapee entere really into the question 
ii«re—the lapee of the ctatoriea, or the lapse of Ur. Ka&tawala t 

But we have not done with this gentiemau’s peculiarities 
of debate; thwe is one more pecuiisrity which deeervee z»7tioe. 
By his own admisskm, Mr. Eantawala sometimes tsdks loosely, 
like a mau. for instance, who would speak of the solar system geue* 
talty he meant only tiw moon; he makee no distinetbu 
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between the general and the particular, and ia hia speech “ Indian 
las^uagea do cot stand lor all the laz^fuages of India, but must 
be imderetdod as meaning oertain of them which he has in mind. 
This, it is plain, is a way of talking which is for from desirable in 
a soiectiflc disouMion ; bat it becomes poaitiTely objectionable 
^en it gi'^es the speaker a free license to advance any argument 
he likes, however faUacions, and to retreat the moment he feeb 
he will be cornered. In my last 1 showed up a number of such 
cases, and Ur. KantawaU, for from looking small, actually turns 
tables on me by right of hie lioense, and says that my showing 
up was “ futile.^' I would not have minded the bold face had he 
taken the lesson to mind all the same. But I find that his habits 
have the bettor of him ; they are like the opium habit, they grow, 
and, among hia other peoaJiaritiee, the loose talk continues. Mark 
the following passage;— 

To Cake a single instance, while speaking Sinhalese at home 
or abroad, Z have very often merely to transliterate whole Indian 
sentencee—idioms, proverbs and the rest—word for word, syntax 
by syntax, into Sinhalese ; but / cannot do fo in Tamil.” 

Here, if ve take Ur. Kantawala on the lace value of hie 
evidence, he certainly would seem to make out a very strong case; 
we would have to accept is as clearly shewn that Sinhalese ean 
have no kinship with Tamil, and that uo Indian santsnos can 
be transliterated into Tamil speech. But wo know that this 
second proposition is false; for Tamil sentences are Indian eeatsnoes. 
and to say that they oaonot be transliterated Into Tamil {«.e. 
graphically represented in terms of Tamil phonetics) is absurd. 
On the soundness of this proposition hangs the argomenUtlve 
value of the other, and if 1 had left this pasaage unbared and lui* 
challenged, it is plain that Ur. Kantawala gets a vast undue ad> 
vantage. If I now challenge it, be, of course, quits the high ground 
and takes shelter behind his undue license. Why taetios of this 
sort or any other should be adopted in a soientifio discusion, where 
arriving at the truth should be the one aim, passes my comEoe- 
hsosioD. But. of course, there is no accounting for tastes. For 
the benefit of the reader, I may hazard a conjecture as to what 
would be the authorita^ve meaning of the above pasaage if 
challexiged. doing by precedent, it seems to be this; Mr. 
Kantawala can trassUiesate eectenceB from an Aryan vemaoukr 
of India straight off into Sinhalese, but into Tamil be cannot. 
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TbA first fftat«inent h«rd would be a mighty exaggeratioD, 
and, if challenged, ought to put Mr. Kantawal&m a tanible quandary, 
the second statement will be perfectly true. But it is equally 
true that the inability to tranalitorate eOaight olf into Tamil is 
due to a very good reason which has nothing whatever to do with 
linguistic anatomy with which alone the dlsouseion is concerned. 
In the aooaUed Aryan vernaculars of India and Sinhalese on one 
side, and Tamil on the othw, the vocabulary is dlfarent. But 
in the " Indian sentonoe" which has been rattled oft by trans* 
litsration into Sinhsleso, substitute Tamil words for Aryan words 
or Semitic words there found, oach word keeping its own infiection 
and the senCoiice keeping its structure and its order unchanged, 
and Mr. Kantawala will be muprised to find how the composition 
stands perfect Dravidian^** idioms, proverbs and the res^—word 
for word, syntax by syntax,’* in his own phraseology. Let Mr, 
Kantswala try the experiment, and prepare to hoar with becoming 
patience and a chastened spirit the astounding proposition (astound* 
iag to him) that not Sinhalese only, the unhappy subject of this 
discussion, but all the eo*ealled Aryan vernaoulare of India, are 
founded on a structural basis mainly Uravidian. 

Mr. Kontawala says; " Idioms wbioh 1 usver suspected 
would bavo travelled so far, grauunatlcal construotions which 
I should not have even dreamt of some 1600 miles away, are still 
so patently, so obviously, so profusely, current is Sinhricse, that, 
whether the Mudaliyar wills it or no, I am still perforeed to regard 
Sinhalese as an Aryan offshoot.” 

1 disclaim the honour of willing to direct or arrest the operations 
of Mr. Kantavala'e mind. But now that we are oh H I might 
wish that Mr. Kantawala had reasoned correctly before allowing 
himself to be ” perforeed ” to conolusions after his own ideas and 
displaying before other people. £Vom the existence of 

idioms etc., at 1900 miles apart, he conoludes that both ends are 
Aryan ; indeed be is “perforeed” to that conclusion. It is a oarioni 
immediate inference draws from distance I Why not Bxavidian 
for the same reason 1 Perhaps there is a little ellipsis in the reason¬ 
ing and Mr. Kantawala probably goes upon the name ' Aryan 
vernaculars.’ In that case I say that that name was suggested 
by external appearanoes at a time when light on the true haemal 
character was wanting, and that in the present day ^of light, that 
name is a mere oonvention, with next to nothing of probative 
value as evidence. So that, whether 1 will it or no, Mr. Kantawala 
must realize that his “ perforeed ” beli^is entirely his own affair, 
having little to do with the argument. 
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We noT cooia to the binding \ip ol bis delighChil Tiote wtkich, 
vith uneonsciovB huctiour^ the miter has reserved to the last to cap 
the performance. This is how it reads 

“As Ieaid before. I aish to learn and be taught. But I 
certainly do not wish to be imposed upon by false theorisings or 
nebulous data; nor to be * bullied' by ai^bing tantamounting 
to argimenlum ad boeulvm.** 

6tiII the same lofty tone of the ^udge who, though “ perforoed" 
to be wedded to an idea “ tantamounting to anything near blinp 
belief, is yet oondeecending enough, as a matter of grace, to bear 
the other side I But the judge gives himself away when be warns 
the supposed petitioner before him how to behave—that be should 
not be an impostor, that be should not try bullying, and what is 
more tell*tale of the true position, that he should not be live with 
the big stick—^n the judge \ 

Now that be knows what is what, will Mr. Kantawala put 
away from his mind the false idea of being judge is this business 
and content bims^ to appear in his true humble position of peti* 
tionW'appelUnt ? If he will honestly try, I can promise him full 
immunity from the gentle porenaaiTeness of the baoulun. Hoping 
he will profit by an advice offered in all kindness and tiiew a clearer 
understanding beresiter, I now resvune my address to the Court 
at the point where 1 last left off. 

PREAMBLE. 

in cny last 1 shewed thatnothing has been scientifically advanced 
agaiost my proposition that Smhaleee, though a language mainly 
Aryan in its vocabulary, is, in its grammatical basis, mainly Biw. 
vidian. The absence of valid objections, however, or the inability 
of the objectors to maintain a negative, is no positive proof oi a 
propositionthe proportion baa to be positively proved on its 
own merits. Ibis 1 now propose to do with regard to my theory, 
which has apparently been suggested by others often before in a 
manner partial and tentative, and for which, in its present form, 

1 seem to be responsible just the same os if the idea in part or 
wholly is now being suggested for the first time. 

My proof shall be under two heads. Under head 1, I propose 
to shew that not Sinhsdeee, only, but. all the so'called Aryan Verna* 
onliffS of Iztdia, which in respect of their Aryan element form but 
one class, are Indebted lor much of the* fundamentals of their 
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structure to Drftridjan mflueuce. Unde^ head 2,1 propose tosbee^, 
with special reference to Sinhalese, that ite Dravidian affinities 
go hutha*, and that the Sinhalene Language is dominated to a 
ooTuidvable extent by toe principles of Tamil Grammar and by 
Tamil idioms. 

THE DRAVIDIAN BASIS OF THE ARYAN VERNACULARS 

OF INDIA. 

TThether the Aryans came into India as successful invaders 
or in the humbler capacity of immigrant hordes to find easier 
condmooB of Ufo under the shadow oi native Bravidian princes 
of the houses o! the Sun and the Moon, is a <^neetion which is of 
no uonoem in tliis inquiry. It is enough to know that they brought 
with them a ouiture, whether derived from Assyria or not is immate* 
rial, which gained them much induenoe in the new ooun^, and in 
process of time tho gonoral education of the country fell entirely 
into their hands. They were welcomed as honoured teachers 
everywhere, and with the religious and intelleotual light whloh 
they disseminated, went their language hand in hand. Before 
this language, which extended into every department of life old 
and new, the native languages went to toe wall and in all 
parts of India where toe new influence was felt, sew languages 
wito an Aryan suporstruoture arose ou the ruins of the old. These 
new languages are too " Aryan Vernaculars " of India. This name 
" Aryan Vernaculars ” was undoubtedly good enough at tho time 
it was bestowed on this group of languages by European scholars; 
for, at that time, light was as yet meagre, and people had to take 
such things for what th^ seemed outwardly. But now we are 
Living in an age of greater light shed by science, and the time has 
come when we should have more accurate ideas of things in 
their true charautor, both external and, internal, and in the case 
of those languages, ideas more in keeping with ths present advanced 
stage of Oomparative Philology. 

It seems to me—and 1 do not think it necessary in the present 
case to preface my remarks with the apologies which would have 
been usual if I was advancing a new opixuon—that the name 
''Aryan Vernaculars'' for these languages is scientiflcally a nusnomer. 
language has two aspects to it, one as represented by the vocabulary, 
the other as represented by the grammar ; and of these two aspects, 
granunarisheld to be the more important as being inits foundations 
unchangeable and permanent, while the vucabuiary may be modifled, 
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changed, or entiNdj replaced without afioctuig tAe effioifiuoj of the 
boguago. It is held, therefore, that the essential element of a 
language—that which conserves ita indlvidvzal being and gives 
it charaoter-*'iB the grammar, from which it follows that the 'raei> 
ohty’ of a language depends not upon the vocabulary, which is 
liable to change, but upon this essential element which is permanent. 

Now it is plain that li the so*oaUed Aryan Vernaoulare of 
India are Aryan in tbeii vocabulary, that is no reason for our acoopt* 
iag them as truly Aryan. If the grammar shows Dravidiao charac* 
teristics. then we have to be careful how we take the namo os a 
proper haU*mark. We shall now see what the grskmmar has to 
say on the subject of the structural basis of these languages. 

It is a seli'Ovident axiom that iaoguage, os a of expression, 

centres round the noiui and tbo verb, the other parts of speech 
merely being acceasoriee to these two. Without a noun (in which 
expression the adjuotivo and the pronoun are included) a sentence 
is uot possible ; nu* is a sentonco possible without a verb. Hooca 
these two factors are inseparably bound up with the life of a language, 
and above all other things give to the language that character 
idiich is peculiar to its olase. It is thereforo in the noun and the 
verb that we must look for those peculiarities of languagse which 
determine their class or family; and so we have to be guided in 
tbe present inquiry. In the consideration of those two vital 
factors of language, tbo vocabulary is of no account except to the 
extent of giving us ths words whose functional use and its various 
methods, aU summarised in the term ' structure,' become tho 
detemdning factor; and where our inquiry is concerned with the 
structure, several norma become necessary for purposes of oom> 
parison; and in regard to our Aryan Vernaculars it beoomes neoeea- 
ary that we should have three such norms, ws. one on the truly 
Aryan, one on the Dravidian, and one on the Vernacular aide. 

On the truly Aryan side, we know that the language of the 
Vbdae was the speech brought into India by the Aryana-HSp^b 
both written and spoken. We know that h was spoken, for within 
the interval that elapsed between the first V4da (the Etg) and the 
fourth and last (the AfAanna), we find the language to have 
undergone considerable change, and this was possible only if it 
was moveable, if it woe spoken speech. This language, as 
representing the («ored tongue in which the V^das ore enshrined. 
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|B called Chanda^ (“ metrical** from the early hytnna in whiclL 
religioua ieeliog found ezpreeaion}; in its later oolture ae the language 
of literature and Bciez»e,it became known aa Sanskrii (“refined ” 
speech); and a« speech gone into ci^ency among the maasea as the 
vernacular* and there undergoing all kinds of contaminations and 
corruptions, it received* by way of contradistinction to SamlarU, 
the name cf PrakrU. i.€., speech “ imieformed’*. Both Ohandas 
as the language of the sacred* and Sanskrit as the language of 
profane literature, became fixed* while the IVahrit, being moveable, 
became differentiated in diSerent parts of India, and broke up even 
at the earliest stage, within the ken of modem research, into several 
Prakrits* of which the beet known that has come down to ns is 
JfdpaiAi, the language of the Buddhist canon, now known aa P6ii 
(which literally means the “ row **or “ Text"). The Aryan Verna* 
oulars of India of the present day are the descendants of ^eeo 
early Prakrits ooming down under various stages and various forms 
of ohaoge. 

We thus find that for tbs. purposes of our inquiry we can 
have either Chandas or Sanskrit (both equally fixed and struotu* 
rally free from oorroption) as our norm on the truly Aryan side. 
Wo will take them indifierentiy in the course of the foUowing remarks 
and call the norm umply 'Aryan*. On the Dravldiau side we will 
have Tamil as the standard, that being the best oultivatod language 
of the Dravidian family. And on the side of the Aryan Vernaculars, 
the Hindi being universally aoc^^tod to be the widest prevalent 
and the most representative, that will be mode the standard of 
comparison here. Of course* other loaguagea will be availed of 
where special occasion arises. 

{To eoMtAMed). 
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SURGEON GEORGE BINOHAH, BENGAL 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 17d4-1793. 

By P. M. BmosAM. 


f FIND in th« Otylva Antiquary (Vol. Vin. p^ge 66) Odrtiln notes 
^ on Euly Britieh Times by C. Hayav&dAna Reo. bx., in 
vbioh he mentlone two hooka giving nemee of Givilinna who 
were is the eerrioe of the Beat Indin Ooropany from 1741, namely 
VodtpeU and MiUi end Priruxp. 1 shell be obliged if esyono 
who hee these books will very kindly let me Imow whether 
mention ie made of the above OfBoer, or, islUog thie» where 
trace of him might be found. 

‘‘THE FIRST ENGLISH SCHOOL IN 
CEYLON/’ 

BT TflB UTB Mb. J. P. l/BWl£f, o.u.o. 


M r. Xj. j. Oreti*en*B paper (Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. VH. p.l41) 
ia an interesting oontribotion to the history of the Island 
under the British regime. But there is one statement in it from wbieh 
an emmeouB inferenoe might be drawn, vie. that the Rer. Jamee 
Cordiner was the first English clergyman to arrive in the Island. 
Be aays '* though Governor North arrived in Ceylon in 1796, he 
was not able to give his attention to education for nearly a year. 
This waa partly due to ^e foot that there was no English clergyman 
in the island to whom the bnsinese might be entrusted.'* 

If this means that there was, no English clergyman in the 
Island when the Governor arrived, it is not correct; but if it can be 
t^V^n to mean that there was no Rnglisb clergyman fit to be eu> 
trusted with this work, it is possibly quite correot. 
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For th«r& waa alreadj a ohaplaia at Colombo in the person of 
the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen, B.A. or M.A. of Cambridge UniTerezCy 
(St. John's Coll,), vho had been Naval Chaplain on board the 
SujjoXk, Admiral Raioier’s flagship in the expeditions against 
Ttinoomalee and Colombo in 1795<6. On the ssRander of the 
latter he was appointed to do duty with the troops ashore, and he 
retcuned this appointment until his death in April, 1799. It 
was probably owing to his death that Cordiner was sent to Colombo 
to aot as Chaplain to the 61st Footi whloh embarked with him 
at Madras in the same month. But be may have been sent to Colombo 
in any case, for Rosenhagen's appointment to the Cbaplauioy 
there, which was made by the Government of Fort St. George, 
was not approved by the Cirootors of the East India Company, 
who ordered it to be revoked, a prooednre which was rendered 
unneoessary by bis death. 

But there is no doubt that he was for some time resident at 
Colombo, and was there before Governor North, for on 4th August, 
1798, he officiated at the marriage there of Lieutenant John Pe 
Morgan and Miaa Elizabeth Dodson, who became the parents of 
a boy well known later as Frofeasor Augustus De Morgan, the 
mathematician. This, by the by, is the hnt marriage of English 
people at Colombo of which there is a record. (This is at Fort 
St. Georgs). 

The alternative I have mentioned is that the Rev. Ur. Rosen* 
hagen was hardly the right person to be entrusted with the oversight 
of a new educational system for tho Island. He must have been 
a person of some learniog and ability, for he was Platt Fellow at 
Cambridge from 1761 to 1771. But he is described in Admianaiu 
to 8t John’s, Cambridge (published in 1903) as "a loose fish and 
not a member of whom the (College can be proud." 

One episode in his career was bis Lord North (the Prime 
Minister), in order that he might obtain a pension, that he was the 
author of the LstUrs oj Jwvius, But, says his biographer in the 
i>»d«onofv of Nationa} Biography, " this story was not believed 
except by his son.” He wee sixty'two at the time of his doath. 
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SINHALESE CHRONOLOGY. 

By JOBH M. SBKAVaUTKA. 


The chronology oi the oarliert period of Oeylon Hiatory presonte 
eome diffioultieO' A nomber of important adjiutmeoto eeem 
oececeary. Theee adjvetmente must more or leae be based oa the 
foUowing precise dates iuioishcd by the aoctsnt chionioles 

(1) " Th» Pri&oe aaoud Vijiy«, the valiant, landed in Lanka* in the 

region called Tambapaaoi, on the day that the Tatb6gati» (fiuddba) lay 
down.to paaiiRto {UaK VI. 4? : Dip. 9 81-^ i Smp. 

Buddha died 4> V^opa arriwd m Lanka A.B, i *B.0.54S 

(2) "The 7tb is hereditary bueoewion was Dovanapdlieea, who be* 
cane Ring of this Island.... In the SSSth year afler the death of Buddlia.... 
and in the let year ci the reigu of King DevaaRpOtieea " tlxe Apoetle Uahiuda 
" eeiabllehed the religion (Boddhism) in tbie Sri Leake " (fV’eh. Son. p 18 1 
Dip. 17.92). 

Divdnamjiiifit Tuta asc€nd«d the throne — A,B. S36»B.C.807 

Buddhim wte eaiahlithed in Ltmia —A.B. 887mB.C.806 

Tht Mahd Vihdra toos .^MiMled —A ,B. 237 m B. 0.306 

(8) " Valagan AbbA (VatUgAtoaai Abhaya) vaooeeded to the throae 
482 yaan* acoonths aod 10 day* after the death of Buddha " (^«h. Son. plO). 

Vattofdmani ascended the throne —A.B. 438i«i3,C.104 

(4) o. " When 219 yean. 10 menthe and 10 days hod passed eiaee 
ttie founding of the hlohi Vihdra* the King (Vmagtmaoi Ahbaya) built ibe 
Ahbayagiri VihAra" {Moh. AXXtll. 80A1). 

h. **He (VattagAmaai) built tbe VihAra eallod Abliayagiri aiA 
cflered it to a priest naned Tisu.. . .At tune 317 yean* 10 skonths »nd 
10 day* bad elapsed since the death of Buddha " (/fit. San. p II). 

Wo havo already seen that Buddhism van established and the 
Uahi VMra founded In A. B. 237 (»B. C. 306). And we are 
now told that the Abhayagiri Tihira was built 217 yean after* 
wards—that is, in A. B. 454 (i.e. A. B. 237+A. B. 217). 

.'. The Ahhayasifi Viharamtehuikin A.B. 4M^B.C. 80. 

(6) ** A KikAya oalled Bhannarhoi* of a body of separated tron 
the niAriya NikAya, wee established in BhAgui Vehera in the ICth year 
ot the reign of Valagaip AbhA (VettagAmani) and ASA yean after the death 
of Buddha" (f/ik. Son. p 18). 
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The Dharmaruci Nikdya established^A. 

Since this occurred in the jfear of 
Vatia^imani^ the iatUr ^ve 
<}ccertded the throne m A.B. 439»^.O.104. 

(4) ** The King D&med V^r^vahirMiBU (Vohihka Ti«w).... beoame 
King of this country 702 yeon, 4 mootha and 10 dayt afbar tha dMth of 
Buddha (N^. Senp 13). 

yMrika Tissa ascended fAe ihf07\e in A.B. 209. 

An adjostment bM to be made in the period botveen A, B. 
439 (»B. 0. 104), the first ^car of Vattagiinani*s regin, and A.B. 
762 <A. D. 209), the first year of Vohirika Tisaa’a reign. 
The total duration of the interreniag reigns should be 318 yeaie, 
but the figures given by the ohronlcles actually work out to 30Syean. 
The difference is 6 years, and the necessary adjustment mut be 
made in one or more of the reigns of the sovereigns who exercised 
sway in the Interval. Is the absenoe, however, of any definite 
indication as to where exactly the adjustment might reasonably 
be made, and till more information is available on the point, I 
would suggest that the difficulty might be got rid of by provtsionaUy 
adding 6 years to the 1 year given by the AfoAdvansa as the duration 
of the reign of Vijaya 11. In thus giving 6 yesre to Vijsya 11, there 
it at least the authority of the Rcijdvaliya, which does likewise. 

(7) '* In bbs Sth year of bis (Stag Qothebhaya**) reign over 6ri Leaka 
... .a leob called SSgallya, leparated frcn the DbannarOri eect, wee eitab* 
liebed in the Dabu&ugiri Vebera. 79S years after the death of Buddha'* 
tSih San. p t9). 

King Ooihdbhoya ascended the throne in A.D. 791»A.P. 248. 

The Sdgaliya sect was eek^lished wt A.D. 7d6««A.Tl. 268. 
(g) Kiag Kahaeeo (Uahi Sana) succeeded to the Chrcae 414 yeera 
after the death of Buddha (Xih. San. p 14). 

Mabd Sena ascended the throne ia A.D. 618^A.D. 276 
(9) *' At the doe# ef tbe Oreat Dynasty, B44 years 9 mcatbe and 24 
dsyi bad elapeed siaee tha death of our Buddha... .The Great Dynaaty 
eade with Mahaeea (£a/., p 42; Ptdu P 49). 

King Mahd Sena died} '] 

Y ia A.B. 845sA.D. 302 

The Great Dynasty ended) J 

We know definitely that QothAbhaya ascended the throne 
in A. B. 791) A. D. 246), and Uah4 Sena in A. B. 616 (A. D. 276). 
The intervening period is 27 years, but the chronicles give us only 
23 years (Oothibbaya 13 yean, Jettba Tiasa 10 yean). As adjust¬ 
ment of 4 years is Deoeeeary, and these might be added, provisiofUiBy 
to Jettfaa Tissa. 
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A KUTIRAIMALAI TRADITION AND 
SOME CYCLONES. 

By th« life. J. P, Lswie. ou.o. 


A LLI Ansuii &Qd PfcvaU Swii wm tvo sisUn. The elder. AUi. 

ei peUce on the bank of the Modaraf^am river. At that 
tine there vae no hay or bend o( the ooaat lino as there is nov. 

The famous tidal wave of 1812 vras the cause of the forrDation 
of the bay which now exists. It also destroyed the palace of AUi, 
and its mins may still be seen on the soothers bank of the river, 
and from these mins the foundation stones of the obuich oallod 
*' Faralokamadu ’* were taken. The same wave destroyed all the 
Ireeb water springs at Mannar. 

There is a exonomerit at Kotlrainalai which is a facsimile 
in miniatiire of the Anorddhapnra di^abtu. There is one reeembUDg 
ft at Tavasimalid near Madawaohohl. (In other words there are 
difoboi at KutiraimaUi and Tarasboalai.) 

Alll need to go to her diter's residence and play at Pdsdi«^ 
kind of oheas*-with her. 

By ‘'the famons tidal wave of 1812*' must be meant th^ 
tidal wave of 26tb tVoretober. 1814. Its effects are deeonbed 
in the Cstrlon <?oz<mn«nl OattUt of 7 December, 1814. 

** At Delft the sea burst over the whole of the Banks to the 
xiorth and oorth'Weat, entirely inundating the Island and oansiog 
the destruction of ererythmg that in jte way, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Government Store. Eoum have hica blown down, 
the Hemp onn has been destroyed and the Wheat has snstamed 
great injury, we Hemp in store lias bean spoilt by Salt water and 
two lives have been 1^, and the inhabitants have lost nearly the 
whole of their Goats and Sheep, with 4000 palmira trees. 

" At the Two Brothers Island the western wall of the large 
stables gave way and onisbed to death 28 oolts. ^e inhabitants 
are said to have lost 8000 head of cattle—ail the tanks and wells 
fined with sea water. 

" At Werteltivn (Vidattaltivu) the sea broke in and washed 
down nearly the whole vUIs^, including the Magistrate's house 
and office. Two lives were lost and 600 head of cattle.** 

“ At MftT^na.y the stom was felt in its greatest fury, most 
of the houses in the Fort were unroofed and nearly all the houeee 
of the natives were levelled with the ground. The CoUeot^w's 
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bouBd ma ptftly unioofed and the doors torn off i the water stood 
axihJe-deep in every room. Many Lives were loM." 

The aamo oyolone, which oocnrred at night, opened the Paemben 
Channel, and siltod up the h&nnar “ River ” eo that Manoar was 
practically destroyed as a port, only small dhonice being thereafter 
able to get through the ** River". Among tho buildings destroyed 
at Mannar was the Butoh church, a room in the Port b^og thence^ 
forth used as a ohureh, as it is still. 

Thero is no record of a tidal wave in ISli either in the Covem* 
mtnl Oazetu or in Mr. Boske's Ifonnor. But he mentbna the 
great storm of 1814, quoting apparently from the Diary of the 
Collector. 

November: Most distressing intelligence from ail parts 
of the District,—houses blown down, tanks burst, fields flooded, 
coooanut trees, etc., torn up. and small craft between Ar Jpo and 
Mauaar lost, whole or greater part of Werteltlvoe swept away 
by the sea, 300 coooanut trees mown down in Mauaar, and 2000 
palmiras at Tslenumaar." 

There were similar cyclones over the Jaffna Penisumla and 
adjoining seas on 16 October and 16 December. 1884, of the first 
of which I had a tbHlHng sxporlenco. 

On that occasion it blow a toirifio hurricane from 7 p.m. until 
1 a.m. and a cyclone wave swept over the Jaffna "Lake** Into 
the harbour at Kayts and along tho coasts of the islands. The 
parapet of the " Boolamatbn ** wall at Earalyur was swept from 
end to end, and a large portion of the retaining wall *tseU was 
overturned bodily in sol'd sections. Bhontee, boats and logs of 
timber were carried over the high road bordering the '' Lake ** 
through the fences and into the compounds on the inner side of 
tho road. The Main Street from the Rachoheri to the Fort on the 
morning of the I7th. was impaesablc from fallen trees and branohes 
** the appearance of the streets and roads about the town... .was 
as if trees had been purpoeely felled and thrown across them in 
order to impede the advance of an invading army towards the 
Fort." Some twenty^five persons were drowned or killed by falbng 
treee, and large numbers of cattle perished. And a chief beadmaa 
iaforraod years afterwards that one effect of the cyclone was to bring 
the prickly pear over from BeLft, whore it flourisbee, to tiie Jaffna 
Peninsula and spread It there, but this I think was an incorreet 
but ingenious theory only. 

This oyolooe was not felt at Mannar, where there was merely 
heavy rain. 
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THE LATE MR. J. P- LEWIS. 


Mr. C. HAjftTad&ua Bao, B.a., b.l.. Editor ot tho Mt/gon 
Bwnomic Journal, Bangalore, writae to ua aa follovs under 
date January 5th, 1924 

“ It ia ^th extreme regret that wt, la South India, hear ot 
the death of Mr. J, P. Lewie, C.U.G., G.C.S. The late Mr. Lewie 
waa known to ua £rom a period anterior to the founding of the 
Ctyhn Sumo Ha foundation, Mr. Lewis has been 

prominently before our eyoe through hia ezoeUent oontributioxiB 
to it. He gaTe a great impetus to the study of the history of Ceylon 
since the Portuguese times. His ardont nature led him to most 
unlikely plaoes for purposes of verification or for adding to out 
scanty knowledge of men and things oonnooted with Ceylon. It 
was typkal of him to seek erery pc«sible aid in clearing up an 
obscure point relating to place or daU. 

"The preeent writer came to know him (of oouiue through 
correepondenoe) ia one of bis peregrinations of this kind. ^Desirous 
of cbecldag a date, Ur. Lewis got into touch with the undersigned 
about 1908 or eo (through that other great necrologist of the Bait, 
Ur. J. J. Cotton, l.C.8.) and einoe then there had been a sort of 
instinctive freemaeooary between them both, which made Ur. 
Lewie think of the preeent writer on occasions when help was 
called for from the Uadraa side, for clearing up a doubtful point 
or other relating to Madras Civilians or others who had long, long 
ago served in Ceylon in some oapaoity or another. The pagee of 
tbe Aidiqaary are fair evidenoe of this and eo I need not elaborate 
on this particular point. 

" Ur. Lewis showed uncommon interest in research work, 
and his unfiagging seal was (luckily enough) always attended with 
eueoees. He vwh\y deserved the success. And that success, too, 
has materially added to our hi^wledge of Ce^ou’s past. In the 
words of Landor, be was a "great writer," a true “writer of history*’* 
for heahe not made old Ceylon times and men Uve before us ? 
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^iterat^ ISegieter. 


CHANDALA WOMAN.*’ 

A Cbahdaj«a Wokak," by Loonn Zilvat» author of 
iXee 0 / (Aa QodSs oto. Hoath Cranton, Fleet Lane. 

B.O. A. 7/a set. 

Ceylon, after an intorral oi six yo&ra, baa booome the venue 
of another novel by ita only indigenoua novelkt. 

Thu book deals with a queetion tbat may very wall in the 
future, in our Eastern Empire, arise with increasing reonireso^— 
the problem of caste as affected and inffuencsd by the spread of 
Western ideas. Mr. Julius Monera, a Sinhalese gentleman of the 
highest caste, bearing the highest native title of ‘‘Wahala Mudahyar," 
of great wealth—(was he not known as the '‘Coconut King,” 
and the " Plumbago Prinoe,”) of the utmost culture and the most 
refined tastes, Eastern and Wostern, a graduate of Cambridge and 
a member of the English bar, oat of sheer benevolenoe has a little 
Rodiya waif of an orphan girl educated at a convent orphanage 
and at a ladies' school in Jersey, and her education is supplemented 
by a oourse at the Slade School. She becomes a beautiful 
woman and everything that Is fascinating, is clever and 
artistic, and has at her command the latest fashionable and 
society slang as well as the argot of the Latin Quarter, 
for she was not content merely to have learnt in Jersey '‘to speak 
French fioently and elegantly.” 

Her guardian deoidee tbat her career, which he expects to 
ouiminate inher election as a Royal Academloian, must be in England. 
But then he falls in love with her. only to find that she has done 
the same with some one else, e Sinhalese youth who la a student 
at Cray's Inn. This young gentleman is of good caste though not 
of such high oaste as that of Mr. Monera, but he had advanced 
*' nationalist ” opinions, and was eepeoially eloqoent in denouncing 
the evils of the oaste system. But when Mr. Monera disoloeee 
to him the secret of the beroiae's birth, that the beautiful and 
accomplished Sita Malvaua is the daughter of a Rodiya woman 
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d Rodina mor^» “an indefioalsle horror sent a ehiTor through 
him, at the mere idea that he could man^ a Rodiya, however 
cultivated, cultured and beautiful ehe mi^t be. It waa an in* 
grained, inBtinotivo rapuision." So fJie eiigagemont vae broken 
oB and in the end the hero married Sita. 

Bat he decided that, though he bimseli did not care about 
oaste or what people said of him, it would not bo fair to o^ose 
his wife to the snubs and elights, and all the aunoyanoos of a million 
pin*pricks year in year out,’* or their ohildien to insults. So be 
would make a nest for her, preferably “on the heights of Fiesolo'*; 
he would be constantly flitting to and fro between that and Ceylon, 
and he would have “ a etat^ pleaaure dome, a dream palace at 
Oobn:kbo, in which if his wife oared, she oould spend a month or two 
every 3mar.’' “Itwouidbelikethe magic houMOfOapid and Psyche. 
It would be equipped like the mansion of a twentieth century 
Monte Christo. His Colombo bouse, already luxurious enough, 
judging from its deeorlption at tbo beginning of the book, " would 
be transformed. One wing of It would be as the joHamine Buij 
of the Mogul Emperors.'^ 

It may perhaps be said that this plot is quite an impossible 
plot; that an eztremo case is Imagined which oould never happen. 
We do not think so at all. While there are rioh Binhaleso, educated 
in Weatam ideas, and the air of Ceylon is full of “ Social Servioe", 
and the meritB of benevolenoe, ft is quite a poeslble situation, and 
Dr. de ZUwa has done well to tackle it and shown courage is his 
treatment of ft. Dr. de Zilwa*s sense of the humorous and 
his decided gift for sarcasm are displayed in this book as in Th^ 
Dwe of lAe Gods. His description of the highest caste in the Island 
is an ■mtiaing nductio ad cAwium. Whatever our opinion may 
be as to the olaims of caste and the value or otherwise of the 
caste system, it miist be sdmitted that bis quaei*lu5torioai account 
of tbo fabulous origin and present pretensions of the eO'OaUed 
“ Flier ” caste in Ceylon is a masterpieoe of fpuri^fim it is resdiy 
not unworthy of Dean Smith or of Goldsmith's “ Citiaen of the 
World. “ 

He is not kind to the travelling lady novelist. " M iw Parbh- 
onia Whalebone. ...looked like a police*woman from Hampstead or 
Piccadilly, but was really a writer, travelling in search of local 
colour for a novel to be called On Beira'A Banks." Buthedoee 
not spare other types peculiar to the island and, as in Ths IHc^ 
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oj th9 Oodi, be baa s sharp eye for the foibles vanities exhibited 
by his countrymen. At Anuiidhapvua, where some of the ruined 
ehrinee were being restored by the Buddhists, the steep foot* 
path was protected by an iron nuling with the inevitabU tablet 
advertising the name of the giver." Be is deservedly severe on 
the want of taste displayed in these same restorations. "" The 
statnes were obviously only the mechanical output of olover work* 
men who had never been quiokened by any breath of artistio 
emotion. It was not such men as these masons and oontraotors 
that had erected the mournful Ananda of Topare." 

Then there are the newspapers with their " reports of farewell 
dinners to po6t*masters> polioe magistrates or oxoiso inspectors 
under orders to ‘proceed’ to another station.” Ho empbasisss too 
tho unreality of the spseohes at other dinners, as for instance of 
Ceylonese students in England. When at one of these fnnetions 
yoiug Mr. Kalugala bad “ concluded a moving peroration with an 
appeal to his hearers to acquit thsakSalvea in a manner worthy of 
tbs traditions of Wall, of Alwis, of X^orans,” and had " sat down 
in a whirlwind of applause, his neighbour, the Master of a 
Cambridge CoUoga, annoyed him considerably by asking how these 
men had distinguished themselvee. The annoysnoe was all the 
greater beoauss he did not know himsslf i the appeal was only an 
echo of language ha had hoard from the lips of other speakers.*' 
Tho overspreading of the country with the surface concomitants of 
Western ojvilisation is illustrated by the dcsoriptloo of an auction 
sale of land in the Low*ooantry. “The owner wa^ hospitably 
nrging bis visitors to partake of Marie bisouits, and Capstan 
oigarettee, and aerated watars manufactured by a Moorman of 
the next village in his baok^garden.” 

Dr. de Zilwa mskss the present condition of the Rodiyas 
rather worse than it really is. Whatever it may hare been even 
as late as the days of Emerson Tennent, three quarters of a century 
ago, it is not oorreot that now*a*dayB “ they may not build houses, 
but only rough kan*t 06 to shelter them from wind and ram,” 
or that the men may wear “only a loin cloth not reaching below 
their knees,” or that “the women are not allowed to wear any gar* 
ment above the waist." We have been to Eodiya villages where 
fully*clothed loen and women owned tiled houses close to their 
paddy fields. It is a delusion, too, that Bodiya women are 
always beautifnL The Bodiya women we saw had no claim to 
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such a dewription. <ftot i$ that Tennenfi’s account of them, 
and the picture by wbiob he iliuetxatee it, ba^ become etcrootyped 
ae describing tbe perpetual couditjon of the Rodiyas. 

J. P. L. 


‘‘BYGONE DAYS IN INDIA-’' 

Broom £UT8 Dt IKBU," by DougUa Dewar, with eighteen 
lUuBtrations. John Lane, The Bodley Head, London, 

Prioe 18/- net. 

This ifl an enterUining book, and ia likely to be ao found, 
not merely by—we were going to write " Anglo Indlane", but 
that uaeful word cannot now be need in its former sense, as it has 
recently been handed over to tbe Eurasians—but also by readers 
who have bad no personal experience of India. The peoiod with 
which it deals is oonhned to the lattor portion of ^e eighteenth 
and the first half of tbe nineteenth oontury—India before tbe 
Uutiny. 

The opening chapter desorlbee tbe experiences of an oSoer 
who went out to India eighty four yean ago, and the last— 
though this is traTelling a little outside the record—contains an 
account of a voyage home sixty yean ago, just after the Mutiny. 
The second obaptor is devoted to a description of tbe same officer’s 
journey by palanquin from Bombay to Simla, upon which he had 
to start almost immediately on bis arrival at Bombay on Slit 
December, 1887, so as to be back in some part of the Bengal Presi- 
decoy at the e^iry of bis leave. He had to buy a palanquin for 
the journey from Bombay to Mhow, a distance of 890 miles, and 
the hire of the sixteen bearers cost him Re. 890. They did an 
average of 34 miles a day. At Mbow he had to get a new eat 
of bearers, and at Bahr, at tbe foot of tbe bills, a lighter kind of 
vehicle, called a or ''jampot'*'^" tbe gondola of Simla.'’ 

He arrived there on May 2nd. 

There is also a review of the old handbooks to India published 
at tbe beginning of the first-half of the mneteentb oentuiy. 
Ws leam from the earliest of tb«e that in 1763 there were only 
three unmarried iadice—English, of course—in Calontta, though 
at Fort St. George, m 1699, there were no fewer than fourteen 
English widows and ten “single ^ngUab young women.'' From 
tbe latest of them it appears that in 1847, “ no matter what roote 
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ta^a to Egypt, ’' the ooet o£ the oveiland route to India amount * 
ed roughly to £160. It wae t^'thirds ol this during the iMe 
The expenses of a baehelor keeping house at Calcutta are estuaated 
at Bs. 626 a month in 1809, and at Be. 165 in 1847, but the author 
thinks the latter much under*estiniated and no doubt he is right. 

A chapter gives short biographies of the three fint Oriental 
soholars of the Bombay preaidenoy, all ofScere in the Bombay 
Army. Others deeoribo the genesis of the sob (opi and of the 
punka. It appears that the use of the hanging ^nibs dates 
from 1784-9, though its invention may be earlier, for its intro¬ 
duction haa been attributed to those pioneers of European olvUI* 
aation in the Bast, the Portuguese. For this, hoirever, there is no eH- 
desoe. It was unknown in the time of Warren Hastings. For the 
first quarter of a century after its invention, its use was oondoed 
to the dining room. Tbs punifco was introduced into Ceylon by 
Uajor General Hay MaoDowall, so that it was probably started in 
Colombo about 1800, and there too was probably used at meals 
only at first. The solo icpi is of later date ■, it has not been traced 
earlier than 188S. No one knowa who was its inventor, nor who 
was the designer of another domestic comfort of the tropics, the 
bng ohair. nor when that uaeful piece of furniture first appeared 
in the bungalow. The plant that providee the pith lor the " sun 
hat ", the ehola (B A scApnomens orpero), it may be noted, grows 
in the Idannar District as well as in Bengal, and the late Captain 
William Ferguson, when he was in the Irrigation Department, 
had an Idea ^at it might be utilised commercially. At one time 
it uaed to be exported to India lor making artificial flowere, but 
I fear no nae is made of it now. 

There is an interesting history of the rise ol English jouraatiam 
in India. The most remarkable editor of an Indian newspaper, 
the CalaUia Journal, was James Silk Buckisgbstm, who had an 
extraordinary career. He may be said, from kls propensity to 
fall foul of the Government, i.e. the Company and prominent 
officials, to have been the Dr. Elliott of India. Their connection 
with the Preaa came to a sudden but very different end. 
Buckiugbam was expelled from the East Todies, hut Dr. Elliott 
was appointed Principal Civil Medical Officer of Ceybn. The most 
interesting of thsee newspaper men to Ceylon readers is William 
Knighton. 
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** Thia journalist is Vdst knoirn to tlie public &a the author 
oi The PrivaU Lift of an Saetem King, whioh vac published shortly 
before the Mutiny. When be was ufooteoa yean old, Knighton 
went to Ceylon to manage a coffee eatate. Two years of thia vm 
66 much ae he oould tolerate, and he thankfully accepted an in* 
vitation to become the editor o! the Ct^UmH4rald on a small salary.’* 
Knighton writes of himself in this role : Totally ignorant of the 
mysteries of prtntlng, innooent of the difference between a oom* 
posing stick and a galley, between Great Primer type and I>iajsond, 
1 seated myself at the little table in the mysterious office, sole mana* 
ger and director, editor, cornotor of the press, aooountant, cashier, 
treasurer, and letter writer of the newspaper and of the printing 
office.” 

Mr. Dewar remarks “ From this it will be inferred that the 
office was not overstaffed. The staff consisted of Knighton, one 
olerk, a Qoaneae head printer, some compoeitors, and a couple 
of peons. * Fortunately', writes Knighton, ' the paper was 
published but twioe a week, so that I bad ample time to write 
leaders and correot the proof eheete, to write latteri to myeelf and 
answer them in the editorial columns, to note down answers to 
correspondents in my liveliest vm, and to go through all the 
other busioesi of the editor of a ' pushing ' ooloniiJ newspaper.” 

Mr. Dewar oontinuee: "After a short time Knighton severed 
hii connection with the Ceylon BexUd and went to Caloutta to take 
up the poet of lecturer on History and Logic at the Hindu College. 
Here, aa before, the fitror terifttndi bad him in its grip, and he 
wrote for the Bengal Press. He was also for a short time the 
editor oi a new daily paper—the namo is not given—which when 
he left India was still flourishing." 

In the preface to his Fortti Lift in Ceylon, which is oonoerned 
not with forest life but with the life of a coffee planter on an estate 
which had recently been forest, Knighton says that bo was four 
years in Ceylon, ''as a Coffee*planter and the Editor of a newspaper,'' 
but be does not mention that he went out to Oeylon 
in 1843 as one of the headmasters oi the three Central 
and Normal schools established by the Government at 
Colombo, Gaile and Kandy. He was assigned to the Colombo 
school, but must have given it up to become a planter. Or perhaps 
it was the other way. 
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To The FrivaU Life ^ on Etutem King, which wu pobllahed 
in IB54, and reached a third edition in 1896. ISi. Dewar bae an 
appreoiacive reference, but when it first appeared the editor of 
the Ceylon Times spoke of it aa *'that farrago of trash/* and 
remarkfl that, “ With aU the rice of an EaJrtem Rajah, it is im- 
poesible that any Hahomedan of high repute eould be guilty of 
such fooleries a« are here described." But on the other hand 
Mr. Dewar describes the book M "a good acoonnt" of the Nawab 
of Oude, Naair*ud*din H&iddar, who, if ho waa guilty of some 
foUiee, anoh as squandering " nearly the whole of the balance of 
the four ororee of rupees left by his father, learisg in the reserre 
treasury only seventy lakhs," had enlightened views on some 
points. “ Like bis father, he had sciontifio testes, and employed 
Colonel Wilcox aa his astronoinar*royai, and built an observatory. 
Be was also much interested in Bteam.abips and purchased a 
steamer in which be need to make excursions on the Ganges. He 
subsoribed liberally to the Bengal Steam Navigation Fund. He 
also acquired some reputation as a poet." 

The Ceylon Times, moreover, bad also spoken contemptuously 
of Knighton's Forest Life in Ceylon, which bad appeared about 
a year before. "Mr. Knighton’s book, for maudlin sentimentality, 
equals anything ever poured forth from that onoe fruitful ropodtory 
of Grub Street, the Minerva Press." But possibly this was the 
jealousy of a formor rival journalist. In both these newspaper 
notices Knighton is described aa " formerly... .of the Colombo 
Academy," so that there is no doubt that be was at one time 
a schoolmaster in Oeyton as well as planter and editor. 
Knighton, besides theee books, wrote two others, one, in 1845, 
a Eietory of Oeplon, and the other, in 1864, Tropical Sketches, or 
Fominieoences. Ho contributed besides papers on Oriental eubjeets 
to the reviews, English and Indian, and to the Royal Asiatio Society 
and he Ceylon Branoh. Among theee are papers on "Savage 
Life in India’ and ’ Young Bex^ai at Home ’ in the Contemporary 
Review, and on "Hindu Households" in the ForinigMy; all, 
I think, of the Eighties. 

" literaiy Civil Servants " are enumerated—there are only 
twenty-seven of them in all. but it must be remembered that the 
list cloees in 1849. " The list" says Mr. Dewar, “ is a short one. 
The Con^any’s servants, more partioxilarly those belonging to the 
judicial branch, were very bard'Worked men. But this fact doee 
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not ezpU^ ocmpbtaly tha smallness oi the list. I^o matter hev 
busy ft man irHb strongly developed literary tastes may be, be vill 
find means oi indulging these. Hie most busy men enjoyed fur* 
lough, and all had leisnre aicer retirement. The true explanation 
eeemj to hava*lbeen that in the day of patronage comparatively 
few ‘brainy’ men entered the Company’s civil service. It was 
largely filled by younger sona of infinential families." 

These remarks no doubt apply with equal force to Ceylon. 
But perhaps onr record is a little better. I do not know exactly 
what proporUon the Ceylon Civil Servioebors in numbers to tbeOvil 
Service of Indift between 1796 and 1649, but in that period we had 
five literary civilians, William Tolfrsy, Sir John D’Oyly, Anthony 
Bertolacoi. George Hjmour, and T^lliam Granville. Perhape 
Simon Sawers, Samuel Tolfrey, who {a enppoeed to have written 
a vooabulary of Sinhalese, and Hugh Cleghorn on aooount of his 
’ hfinute * on Land Tenure, might be added. But in India they 
had twenty only at the most. 

It is ourioua that hfr. C. E. Baokland, C.I.E., late of the Indian 
dvil Service, should omit six of tho Indian oiviliana who figure 
in Mr. Dewar's list from his Diciionary of Indian Sioymp)^, and 
three of their books even from the ' Bibbography ’ attached to 
his book. Yet one of thees forgotten civilians wrote a very readable 
book of tales about India as long ago as 1864, and of two others 
whose books are mentioned, one wrote Reminisetnus oj a Bfttgal 
Civilian, besides a book of Personal Advwiaru duHny lAs Indian 
Pshsllion, and tho other, In addition to his Personal Adwnturta 
and Bxptritnctt of a MaffistraU during ths MvUny, published 
BaunU and Ho66ies o/ an Indian Official —“a very readable book." 
Mr. Buokland also omits all reference to Knighton or his books. 

Mr. Dewar’s chapter on "Some Literary Ladles," with dis* 
criminating sommaries of their varioue works describing social 
life in India, is even more attractive. The first of these ladies 
wrote her Bartly Howe in 1770, and Mre. Fay’s Ltlkn appeared 
ten years later. The former has the distinotion of being “ perhaps 
the first book of travels on India ever written by a woman." But 
“ it is distincUy disappointing, whether regarded from the literary 
or utilhaTian standpoint." Mr. Dewar doubts whether in het 
H was writtea by a woman, though its feminine authorehip has been 
accepted. But Mrs. Fay’a book " displays not a little humour, 
and is weU worth perusal as a faithinl account of social life in 
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Cftloutta wbea W&mii Haatinga GoTemor Genetal." Oi 
tb« seyentaen literary ladies mtiTodaced to qb, Mr. BuoklaDd omite 
elerezi irom hia Biography, and mentions in his " Bibliography’ 
the boolca oi three only; omitting from both 2dn. Mfttt.UnH ^rbo 
wrote '' one of the olet^net booke tn ezistenee treating of Engliah 
Indian Society Mrs. Poetane» whose Witiem Iitdia is “a waU 
written aooount of life in that part ci the country Mrs. Ashmore 
whose book Is a chatty recital other experiences, and interesting 
as giving some aooount of a regiment on the march ,** as well as 
Mrs, Eindereley, the pioneer of such books. 

Taking novels about India generally, Mr. Dewar gives the 
palm to Bertgrxiu PvUunoy, which appeared anonymou^y three 
quarters of a century ago, but is now known to have been written 
by Six J. W. Kaye. He calls it "the best novel that has been 
written about life in India hi the days of the Company," end 
" far more readable than nine out of ten modern novels." Needless 
to aay, Mr. Buokland knows nothing of it. 

Besides these more or less serious attempts to depict English 
life and society in India, there is a eummary with extensive quo¬ 
tations from a sort of Anglo-Indian Br. Syntax, called Th4 
and Adv^nturu of Shigrampo, Cadat in tht Btrviu of tM Ron. 
Ba*i India Company on tA« Bengal S^tabU^hmont, from firtt 
davming of hU mililary mania to liis refiremsni on iAs half pov ^f 
LiouUnani, of Ur tizlotn pears' sertnee in fAs hygtian dimaU^ 
India. It appeared in 1821, and its three hundred closely printed 
pages are the work of an anonymous author. It is a jocose book 
of verso, and in the flow of its easy venificatiou reminds us of 
Captain Thomas Ajax Anderson of the 18th. Eoot and his Wandtror 
in Ceylon; but as Mr. Dewar remarks, “the acthor. .has left behind 
a faithful description oi life in India a century ago," while 
his aooount of voyago to India, via the Cape, which oooupies 
one hundred pagee, is perhaps the meet detailed that existe." 
Neither ffobeon JobBon nor Dewar enlightens us as to the 
origin of the name "Shigrampo": in fact, in tho opinion of the 
latter, the compilers of R^BonJoheon had never made the acquain¬ 
tance of the book bearing that strange title. But the present 
reviewer has oome across a clue, in the following sentence from 
Mn. Heber’s Journal, {Vol. 11, p. 152.) "Gigs and haokeriee all 
go here (Colombo) by the generic name of bandy. The Calcutta 
earanchio and the Bombay Bhigmm po are both alike unknown.'* 
These last two terms tot vehicles of sorts are evidently 
" obsolete Anglo-Indian words " to which Mr. Dewar devotes 
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a obapter. He meotiortB among tbem two, whioh, thongh no 
longer current on the eontinent, are still in common use in the 
adjoining island, which most have inherited them hrom its big 
neighbour. These arc ** haokeiy ", whioh Mrs. Heber seems to 
have supposed was unknown in Ceylon, and “goglet” whioh 
oame to Ceylon with the Portuguese. ‘Hackery’ seems to be more 
likely of Indian origin, though some derive it too from Portuguese. 

The rise of Naini Tal to its present position as a hill station 
is the theme of a chapter. It dates from 1843, eighteen years later 
than Xuwara Eliya, and its discovery and development were due 
not to civilians, military ofhoors or the local government, but 
to Mr. Barron, a merchant of fihabjahanpnr. Its ezistenoa as a 
very desirable but unoccupied site bad been known twenty yean 
earlier to the local Commiesionor, but "it seems likely that he did 
his best to oonoeal its ozistenoe from all Europeans, knowing well 
that, once seen, it could not fail to be selected as a sito for a hill 
station." For Mr. Trull (the Commissioner) and the Hon. F. J. 
Shore, also of the I.C.S., did not like ^e idea of an Inoureion of 
Europeans into their junsdiotions. In this Idiosyncrasy the late 
Sir William Twynam was not unlike them. 

The most vivid piece of desoriptive writing in the book Is 
" A Calcutta Diuiier Party Early in the Nineteenth Century.** 
We are taken right through it, from the arrival at '* about six 
o*clook of the first gueats, a captain of one of the King’s regiments 
in uniform," followed by "a ewan*oecked post^obaisc oootainiag 
a banister," to the riee and departure, fifteen zniDutee after the 
arrival of the men from the dinner table, of the rest of the ladies 
following that of the senior lady. The scene closes with the heart* 
felt thanksgiving of the host amd hostess that the entertainment 
is over. 

The illustrations are a great eet-oS to the book. Those by 
Sir Charles D’Oyly, late I.C.8., reproduced from his books, TAs 
Sxtropean in India and Tcm Ano, lAs Griffin, especially those of 
" A Kewly Arrived Subaltern Being Introdooed to his Colonel," 
and of “ A Ball at Ooveroment House, Calcutta," whioh are anima* 
ted and amusing. This D’Oyly family, by the by, which has given 
six baronets and many other members to the Indian eervioee, 
belongs to a younger branch of the same stock from whioh came 
our Ceylon civilian and baronet, Sir John D’Oyly. 

book should be very useful in encouraging the general 
reader in England to become better acquainted with the mode 
of life, ezperienoes and history of their " Anglolndian " fellow 
oountrymoi of Bygone Days in India. 
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MR. WICKREMASINGHE AND THE 
DALADA PUJAVALIYA. 

By H. W. Coparaaroir, O.C.8. 


I N Epgraplkia Zeylanica (Vol II, part 5, p. 206), Mr. 

Wickr^aiasinghe prcposM the theory that Far^krama 
B4hii I. i?aB crowned thrice, once in A.D. 1153, a aeccnd time in 
A.D. 1159, and again in A.D: U61. 

Tho date of the second ” coronation is based on the Z>aiadi 
Piijuvaliifa, which, according to Mr. Wickremaeinghe, saya that 
the 1254th year after the fifteenth year of Valagam Abb4 was also 
the seventh year of Parakkama*B4hu’B coronatioo. This glares 
1702 A.B. expired or 1159 A.D. current." 

The Nikdpa SaAgraha eqaates the year 1706 with ^e fourth 
year of the reign, in which year took place the Convocation for 
the reform of the S^gha. The figure 1708 is airived at thus 
From the death of the Buddha to the conversioa of Ceylon, 
236years; 

From the conversion to the 15th year of Va)agam Abhi, 

218 years; 

And from the t5th yev aforesaid to the 4th year of Fardk* 
rama B4hu. 1254 years. 

On reading the statement attributed by Mr. Wiokremasinghe 
to ^e Daiadd P^dtmUya, there at once occurred to me the confix* 
non, commcoi in ola manuscripts, between oo and etstf, the 
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oft«n oat in oareteeft copying, and I determined to verify 
the printed text (A) with the Colombo Mueoum menusorlpts. 
The miante are :— 


A. ^e«»Cco€l 

9&n£0a q&t9S} 8)900 »«sfe0s^ ^0 

O0sf 09 a0)sOStf90 650tg 
echoed ce8» 

900 «99e«£ Qdsedtbfo^ €>«o 
93^ 03QSf0O9fecd 08) €<S3tSf 
039O4ie Qm9 ^09M0SO 0^0 8»«Q 

0^0) 080^2$ 8««)39«d9t^8S^03 

a£e8o 80Q9flOO<p 8^390 € eeo^aco 0asas> 
e«e8 d 9«!CO09t89f8o9y9ef 0Cb cStS) 89998 
88090 coco soSef e03eof 

8 (^3»6f8S»tf 9;07Bd£«. «S0^ 

03 9»(IM9 «90tf 0SC 8S8 Qo«990 

^9eeBb$oeo30 0co8«w) 0o 90ay Oeif 

vetoed ceds fig 94^<d StfftD ^a»3 

OO0 evvac^ 03^9 «n«^9 0)^ce 80®9*;8 
C^« cosfi 89^ Q9 90^ 82« a8 

9»9» «39tD 8S>0^8a Stg 9£099 €(S^4 Ba)9 
cc8 dl8o^08et egafeo® 99^998 ®06e98 6® 
s89»» C04 ce«®^69®9T <0399)9 9898 

99330 Ot^9f0O6fe(d0 00^ (O399O980«0999330 


9®<d88 
39»® s80d 


B 12 . sC^ 4380)9) 9)8 ^09^8 fe 8 fi«O ^«0 8930^^ 
9)e0» 989Cdtf> 8)990 9ttf00i) 9)09 

«» «3090) tf9CD® €9«0a C^SSyt 0O39C9>0 0^ 
999090 90» ai^<k 08^ 

9^ 9009998 Atf 900 99)30 009 i 
&96f0O0f9ed 009 999099OO 8 ^ 8 " 

«9d fS^t 83tQ®S0^»ed9S^09 88 88 Qtf;§j 

fi«8>9«S99e^3a^09 «fe9fieD 00 C)^ ONCOST 
8^980 8 6*030t9 ®«6>afie9^ ^ 43SSS>Sn90Sf 
0««f9(d 009 C«ro9 08998 88090 ttsfi 

tf>08f 0009090 9099«9 gttSitats5^i<i e;0286» 
as^ ^g8880 ^0900 009 9)9one 088 ^ 
o £0 0 @C Stfi 0»993 C^«8®O9A90 0^08^09 
^ 8 ^ e0s7. 8809^oef 9^69 6 g e^ed 

:3an9et90 9 90cgC8 0)^9 «9o 

8 8) 09^9 018^70 09^9 ««0 09^£S9 908) 

4X)S 004ie 85)8lSa> ^«i 

«£o« 9 C8)9®0O90 8cd«>^000f tgsftf® Jsf 

99<d 68899^ 60 «fi8)9 90^ atff£69®8f 

« 8 e^ 09«ti)9 s8Q09ts90 C^sf0osf9ef0 0 c«o 
^ 9l3iass>96£0 98930 


AJ12. SC8M9(9S>9S) 8)0£ ^09tf£ £6oO090 

08)0$^ 8)s09 ^^iecdsa 09eo£ 

tt0ay 03 «03tb8^9 680 eg 

8oC*^tsfQ)9 0tg8£d eosst>90 909 
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<f9dS5 ceS)99eceS 

93^3 tSn c«st>3 

et»9 6>3£@®2^^afiss(^&3 ee 

€o03tdSd«!SBa^S)9 ttgofdss 63&G3tS3 

®ae>2ae«d ^ 

o)o£Qs0es^ccj 009 CS^asu99««£ ®db«8 

«sd ss96f 9&0es»0 «She«>^ ^cfacesfssoi^ 

B;0;CSf«$S>cX^CS0^ CgSl^^^ 2^093 003 tsa^AO 
aaZd ^§0 8^^ 32^ »SQtQ9o0 
0Q(9009g 0S) tfcfs ^0«4 90 Sf ds03^o3 

aooof 3 s:b$) ;^aa3otfi0 ee0 

03^co 030^ 0960 tfad 

03 c; ^*r£r 3^££O0 3ea 03e9) 

S3 4^ 3m 0«S«» es33^4£0««0 d3S3<$00Sf 

^93ea3 8S8etf3 S0 S>S)9 c0:>0 ssf 
3$e03f «0e^ cuusd gS^esasO 
«»0 a3Stf>330aSa«S33O 

" While [ParAhxama B4hu] was dweUiog in the city of Pol* 
asthi, in tiie fourth (serenth) year from the time when, having 
raiaed one canopy of dominion orer Tri'Si^hala, he was anointed, 
he aent his fourfold army with the chief Secretary PiriTatu Bhlta, ^ 
hia equal in hirth, and haying brought the Tooth and Bowl Belies, 
i^ich were hept,securely hidden in the nej^bourhood of (the hill] 
Amarag^ at Udundora in Buhuipa, made a Belie Hall like the 


perpetual dwelling place of lAkshmi and a decorated throne, 
and placed the fortunate Tooth Brelic upon that throne, which 
was resplendent xpith a lofty white canopy- ^lis he made famous 
m the Island of I«nk4 by the name of Ba^ada ma}uva, and main* 
tamed many offerings, honouring {the Relic]. 

Further, looking to the wants of many priests with 
KAsyapa Sthayira, who dwelt at Udombaxaglri, at their head, he 
caused to he assembled at the LaU-ma^dapaya the multitnde 
of priests, who were priests only in appearance and thorns to the 
Religion and who were parted among three sects, the Vaitoiya. 
the SAgalika, and ^e Dharmaruchi, diyisions separated for 1264 
years since (the days oi the great) king Valagam Abhi, and, by 
appeasing the differences of sect, standing in one place without 
moviug his feet doring the three watches of one night, completely 
purihed the Religion of the Buddha, gave power to the well-oon^ 
ducted priests, and caused the Religion to dourish.*' 

(1) 1 pcepM» r«ftdlB8 W03 or r»U»er soi, ter ogroa, BbOUdUklri "*a» lived le 
the KlAg^ »4leee ” eccuell? wee leat t« Sohosa la rcaaecMw vKh SonU nM’e rUieWa 
(XSa n££W7n. ShoU BUodSre fecoekt U maOootd la iSSUL SS». 
ol tUsteallr WHBbAwUree^PlrlTeeii-blB VlUAvaaeA.nlolater of Teittiiai Stha U 
«ao«e vtfe wm Sumu dAi osuI*. iss: r JIjKs, C«rlea IiceMh> isaa w. isi, isa) 
the-Udr'i Utie bdMMe rerel Uoed. 
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Th6 QdYt paragraph deals vith the Vaijayanta palace (3fAv. 
Uxiii. 61) and other bmidinga. 

A and P 12 read ''seventh,” and AJ 22, 

taad^itA ”fonrth.” The Daiadd Pdjivaliya enda ^ith the 
reign of Farikrama BAhu IV. from about which period it dates. 
Now the HikAya Ba^grdha appears to be indebted to tho earlier 
work not only for the regnal year in question and the date of the 
Convocation, but also for certain other details, such as tho Hst of 
officers and departmente of State instituted by Parikrama B(Uiu I., 
and givee the regnal year as the fourth; it thus agreoa with 
AJ 12, which, though in general not so good a text as A and P 12 
and not infrequently omittiog letters and evon words, retains 
some anoieut readings and hero the longer form 
This reading, therefore, goes hack to the end of the fourtaenth 
century and may be presumed to bo correct. 

As has been said, the numbers "four ” niid ” seven ” are 
liable to confusion in Sinhalese olas. In the present oaeo tho 
spsUmg as against li worthy of notice; 

the cumber of letters (counting the honbuva as one) ai'e the 
same as in and it is possible that the mediaeval ^ 

has been misread by later oopyiets as #. In view, therefore, 
of these cocslderationa and of the antiquity of tho rosdhjg 
” fourth,” it seems somswhat rash to base an entirely new date, 
otherwise unsupported, on the lection «esfc&;A, which, to eey 
the least, must be regarded ee possibly doubtful, 

Much more serious, however, is the statement cf Mr. Wick* 
remaainghe quoted above, that tho Do^add Pd^dwliya oquates 
the regnal year In question with the 1254th year after the fifteenth 
of Vaiagam Abhi. The reader with the text before hhn will be 
astooiehed to see that this work does nothing of the kind, but 
places in this regi&al year the recovery of the Tooth Belie during 
^e rebellion of SugelA X)4vi. 

It is true that the prioetly author of the Nikdya Sa'^graha, 
whose interest lay in the bist^ of the SeAgba mther than ia 
that of the Relic, has done the same as Mr. Wickremo^ghe, 
just as be has taken the date of the completion of ^e PdjdtiaUjfa, 
that ia, the 1854th year expired after the Firat Enlightenment or 
A.B. 1809, and apparently attached it to the Convocation under 
Pardkrama Bdhu II; but such methods are not those of modem 
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historical research, and the publication of the wholly misleadjng 
staiement, which has elicited this note, £or protest. 

One good result of this unfortunate incident is the revelation 
of one of the sources utilized bj the Nikdya Sa^graiia. The foorth 
regnal year of ParAkratna Bihu I. must now be divoieed from 
the ConvooatioQ cd A.B. 1708, and we are left free to deal with the 
^igma of the eighteenth year assigned to this event in the Ealyiui 
inscripUou. 

In oonciuaion, it may be observed that Mr. Wickremaainghe's 
theory of three coronations finds no support in the Mahdva/^isat 
and is directly contradicted therew. ParAkrama Bihu was 
orowneo once after the death of Gaja Bihu Uzi, 28), 

and after that of MinibharoQa held tiie ceremouy of his second 
inauguration (ib. Inii, 382). The italics are mme. The 
account of the ieetival h^d on his Buccessiou as Mahidipida 
(>b. Izvii) makea no mention of any abhUUlM. 
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A NEW PERSIAN CROSS FROM 
TRAVANCORE. 

By A. S. Ram&cathA Ayyer, B.A., M.R.A.6., 
(Supifinlendint of Arc^aeclo^.Tn9andrun). 


A lthough Uholin ko divided in tbair opimon 48 tothesotual 
M«ne of 6t. Tkomaa’ evangolutio Uboura in rndi4» CSiiietian 
Ualabtf steadfutly clings to tba tradition that it waa the apoatle 
who propagated the Cbriitian iaith in the West Coast and founded 
eeren ohunhea there at' Crasganoro, Niranam, QuUon, Palur» 
Kokkamangalam, Chajal and KottakkaTal, until bis alleged 
martyrdom at St. Thomas* Mount* near modem Madna. 

The important synchrooieiiQ link> furauhed by the apoory* 
phal AcAi ThotMt, which connects the apostle's name with the Indo> 
Parthian king, Qondopharea (A.D. 20.60). has enabled aomo soho* 
Zan to contend that St. ThoffiAs’ missionary aotbitiss were oonSoed 
only to North*Western India; but tbo samo authorities arer that, 
though there are no speoido statements to postulate 8t. Thomas' 
visit to South India, there are also none whioh can be oonBidsred 
as definitely militating against the extant tradition, that the saint 
may have journeyed south by way of Socotra in A.D. 62*, perhaps 
on a seoond tour, and, fin^y, landing near Cranganore, made 
Malabar the field oi his proeelytising zeal. 

Later Malayalam versifiers bavo, however, in their en* 
thuslaem, so far discarded aoientifio prudence as to maks the 
anaohronistio assertion that St. Thomas, who established the 
above*meDtioned seven ohurcbee on the Malabar coast *Ht up 
stone cfosMs'^ also for worship in them; and one suoh version, 
deeoribing the favourite episode of the apostle’s martyrdom at the 
Great Mount, has rounded off the narration by the detail that, 
when tbe saint was immersed in divine contemplation in front 


i. Oupt«d(ata* errs, 

r Tb«r4dttwaiw4u«w. xxxc.pui. 
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oj A etoud oroee wMoh he had himself set up there, eozne 
brohmase of the place, who were jealous d the mfiueiice wielded 
by bint with thw ffindu hiug, stabbed the prospective martyr 
from behind. This alleged treachery is supposed to have been 
perpetrated in some place called variously as Kalamina. Ealami&a, 
Kalamena and Raramena^ which has, on the basis of a philological 
quibble, been taken to refer to Mailapnr, a snbuib of Madras. 

Although, on the strength of the facts that it was only in the 
reign of Emperor ConsCaotiae^ (A.Z>. 307>37) that the Oossoame 
to be popularised as a symbol of Christian salvation and that 
representations of crossee are not found in the Roman catacombs 
earlier than the 4th century A.D., and that Buddha, another great 
univeraal teacher, oaiue to be deided in ioonographio form only 
three or four centuries after his death, the oorreotness of the above 
architectural det^ that stone crosses came to be lixed up in front 
of chuiehes so early as the second half of the first cectury A.E. 
may be seriously called in question, the antiquity of the Malabar 
church is, according to the late Br. Vincent Smith, ''traceable 
with a high degree of probability to the third oentury A.D.,*’* 
even leaving out of consideration the tradition of a personal eon* 
neotion of the apostle with the be^oiungs of Christianity in tl n»t 
Coast. 

Be that as it may and the teetimony of literature and the 
sometimes diessed-np aooonnts of mete tradition apart, the only 
ancient aduljitvnl relioa that had till now been discovered in South 
India and that had provoked a keen interest in archaeologists 
and sdiolars were the three altar crosses bearing an almost iden* 
tioal Sas8anian*Palilavi issoription, namely, the one which was 
discovered by the Portugueae on the 8t. Thomas* Mount in A J>. 
1547 and was fixed up by them in that church, and the other two 
which are supposed to have been brought from an old ruined church 
at Cranganore, and see now found set up in the wall to the right 
and left of the entrance into the sanctum of the St. Gabriel's 
ehnroh (Ta^apalU) at Kottayam, in the Travancore State* 
Bra. Burnell, Haug and West, eminent Pshlavi scholars, have tried 
to decipher the record vrith vMyfng degrees of success, and tb^ 
oontributidos to the cause of Epi^aphy are to be found in the 


i. IflS..i«t.XZ33n,pl(S. 
a Bnevl Ml, VC, 1 600. 
a cta«ve/2itSto.pU6. 
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Indian Aniiqyary, Vol. HI, and the RpiQtajihfa Mica, Vol. IV.' 

Another bas-relief cross with a Fahlavi insoription, whcse 
exieteQOfr was bought to my notice by Rot. M. Petros of Tripunitura, 
was recently photographed by mo and its discorery partly con- 
firms the hope expressed by the late Bra. Burnell and Hang that 
"many more Pahlari inscriptiona may still exist, not only in 
TraTancors but in other parts of India/’ and that “ their discovery 
would prove an interesting lingniatio and historio acquisition." 
Thia tablet, measuring about d0"x20/’ is found embedded in the 

?. A» Nftdlnsi Rud M'wtlMlou of ■ebuUn w u follow 
Dr. Bun«ll'*(/«Sfou Vol. Ill) V“ 

I. XtnrlySiBaVBSrd-l dBOA 
1 UOa sTSh nwflil *1 Uhi*l nda af rwl-l ij • w bokhr: 

lb pewahroent by Um cr«M<WM) thotuffnlai of lido om ; Rewlio (lo) tOo tn* Chrlit, 
■ad led tboTo Rnd luldo ororsiirc. 

Dr. Rabi 

(Bo) who b«IM*o»lv cboMonijRb end In fled on Uk)i oadaoo la tlw' Soly Chott li la <ro« 
toBHd ttteusli) Iho SMO of Rlai who bero il*o pida of tho Oon. 

Dr. Wool—(B ytoreaAfa Vol. IV.) 

(■) 1. USB snofl rewhOthai ivAkMil'l irii«lftnmfrSa ■! klurbokht 

1 fOldl.l mlo v»B v« daraf dennka: 

Wittt frwd Kho (rue Unatoh. tbo fersivlns, tho iiiMidai, free hirdohlpo f The ormI* 
SxIoD frov tbe (roe sad Dm si«uUh of tiuo. 

(S) 1. KOe hsre-Mi KoBblttl.f ivstaUy l VKUn kMo-ab hUr bokte 
L fSir-isy Bfie bua dsrdo dias: 

(B») whoa the nSoilai of l&eoolfMtao Uowdoh, the forilvine sad eprsliliic, fliso) >srr<l 
(li)oS«ias Uo pisa wbeos odtia <irw) tbssieoy of 

Vrof. Eodow J’./. ModNOie/aMoo VMtMw, iSld, klsdly iMk bo by D*. J. J. Modi 
B.A., Pfa. P., c.r,a)$- 

t USa intB ttaoltai.! svAkbihai SMdaa.afrso aj aoar bdkht 
1 yfa raul ailo vas dsit*! diaass: 

BowhoCo)lli*trii« KsiolsB, U>or«ooaellv, (horMweltslor, forme pusISod (•anril. 
Sad) by TlrWa el UooruelSodoa (er. of that oruoUxlOB wbisb ena aooa bore). 

Mr DaotarPafabPoahotsa BibJsbs— wn 
(e) ) Utata raiyt oda vaa daoC daeS 

L HOb bwu Haihlhl ipskiU*: aadso sfrft».| Ohsblr-Mbht; 

*' Saoblmo) Uta sSUoUea el Uia weiiodlas sad ipaarios of hJm eu Um Oroaa. who <ww 
tAs IsltblBl MooblU. a for|lw. of roMcr dlfakty, th« dNoaadsaS ofCbali&cMlkht. 

{b> 1 . (Aaaben) 

S. MQe bona iSMbIbS IpskAi-l attOaia'AprablfB-i Cbsbhr-blUlii; 
XbU<*aa)U)asSUcUesoltbaii»aazfvssad weuidlBs of hua ob Uu OroM, wbo (was) 
tbs fsKblsI KoibUH, tbs atfoUslobs. tbs diaeeiidaot of Cbe grass Abrsbln, (wbewai) 
tba daaosadsst el CbsUt.bSkfat. 

(«) Mn buns KtebfU ipakhabl '1 BMtdss sMJH Cbsblr-bftkbt 
X tUb'Acyi «la tsb daid daeS; 

He of wboie Um laltblol Kaabfbt (vaUla tegmr (was) bitfUy tuifi ; ba (waa) rw 
daeaad Cron tba icpsr (ra 0 oss cd HaU); tbU (wsa doa to) tba sOMea ef tbo iBWitBS sad 
mroedlss cd (KablhX) ta tba Oioaa. 

(d> i. Usabora.) 

S. Baitl.lab yafe tale wss dsrd deal i 

• • f • • XBii («u) tba aSUefios on tbs Croa av«a ed tba ituniingiir of fabonb. 

Tba raadlssaof aartais Stshbiss vbo sra raportad to haaa booSwlabad tba Fvtociues 
a« 4 o( Fr. Bwtbar of SricblMpoIr (feSfait dUafianm let AuyW iStS) who oonaldas tbs 
langiusa ortba rOGOtd to be IbAll. Bay bo left act el *acom 
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eoath vail of the eauctoiQ in the Jacohite^Syrian ohuroh at Ed4a* 
mutt^« a Tillage six miJee to the veet of Havattnpuk, a taJuk* 
centre in the TraTanoore State, and about fortjaiilesfrom Eottayam 
where the other two better*knovu orossee are preaerred; but my 
informants were unable to give me any intareeting detaiia as to 
whether this oroes bad been kept in the churoh from a yery long 
tiiae> or whether it was brought down from some other place and 
£zed up in its present position. 

The ohurch, i^iieh is picturesquely situated on the top oi a 
small hillock, doee not claim any antiquity, epdgraphical or arobi* 
tectural, ezoept for the presence o! this Persian cross. This new 
cross resembles the St. Thomas* Mount cross, and the bigger Kot* 
tayam cross in its sculptural details, ».e., it is a Gre^ type with 
Jieur-iU-lis extremitiee. is squal-umed and stands on a pedestal 
of three steps. It is flanked by two detached pilasters of the same 
type os that of the other two examples, and on the capitals of 
these are also found two ooaobant makarM or fish-monsters, facing 
each other and supporting, with their gaping mouths, a semi* 
oironlar belt {prabhdvaU) arching abore the cross. The outer rim 
of this arch is represented as ornamentaUy oorTing out in two 
books on either side of some central flover-and-bead cluster. 

In the place occupied by a down-turned dore with outspread 
wings (symbolising the Holy Ghost) and shown as pecking at the 
top of the upper limb of the cross, we have in the Kadamuttam 
specimen a somewhat curiously shaped objeot triiioh teeembles 
a crown or a bishop’s mitre or, worse still, a shnttle-cook; but 
as these have no symbolical significance, we have to take this 
object also to be an extremely crude representation of a dove, 
whose extended wings have the outlines of two inturned rose 
leaves, whose body and tail are inartistically sculptured as five 
straight feather-tipped strands, and whose head and beak, looking 
like a turnip, are with some difficulty recognisable as parte of a 
bird’s anatomy. 

On either side of the lower Umb of the cross are the same floral 
devices branohing out upwards in oonTention^ curls, and below 
these a semiciroular triple band envelopes the steps in a rainbow- 
like arch. Five sh^iov oblong niohe-like depressions have been 
crudely picked out for the sake of ornament on the plain pedestal 
b^ow this calvary of tbree steps, and some later {Roman Cath^fiio t) 
enthusiast has managed to shape them into the formuIa^/.2^.B./.— 
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(/«m Neoartmue Hex JytiaeorHm). The portion coat&ming the 
Pahlftri vriting is a narrow ribbon of atone wblob eprings at either 
extremity of this base and, going up straight to a height of about 
is”, curree round in a semi'Oiroular aroh of 9" radius, enveloping 
the top of the oroas and ita halo*oirole. 

The inscription upon this oroea seemed to oousist of three 
short sentenoea Boparated by two + (orcas) marks. Of these the 
portion running down the (proper) left limb from one such mark 
at the top corner appeared to be identioal with the shorter een- 
tence found in the same position in all the other throe orosaes, both 
at Kottayam and the Mount; but the remaining portion appeared 
to be different and to oonsist of two eeutenoea marked off by the 
other dividing symbol. Sculpturally oonsidered, this cross 
at Kadamuttam seemed to be a later copy of the one 
at St. Thomas* Mount; but as only Pohlavi soholara can 
pronounos an authoritative opinion on its probable age 
after a careful consideration of tbo script employed in tlio 
record, a good photograph of this cross and its inscription was 
forwarded to the eminent PahJavi scholar, Dr. Jivanji Jamsbodji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., of Bombay, whose indefatigablercscarchos 
in the field of anoient history are so woh'known. This 
man has mauled to find time, amidst his multifarious duties, 
to txamioe this Pahlavi writing and has kindly furnished me 
with the following reading and iraoslaticn : 

Text. 

1. Le MS min Ni%av ml derman. 

2. NapUl Mar Shepur. 

3. Xs (mun) oArot ifashioA omUtfAdAi at khSr 6oiUt. 

Tranilatien. 

" /. a beatUifvl bird from Minevth, {funt com) to thit (country) 

WrUkn Mar Shapw. 

I, whom holy Muciah, Ihtforgiver, freed from (horn 

One important feature in Dr. Modi’s reading of the short 
eentenoe, apparently common to all the four crossse, is the reference 
to the ’bird’— vai, —(Skt. vi and Latin avis, as he has himself 
explmned); and this is in appropriate agreement with the sculp¬ 
tured detail of a dove hovering, as a symbol of the Boly Ghost, 
over the top of the upper limb of all these crosses. Another point 

I . 
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of greftter faistorioikl value ie “ the reading in the middle ahoti 
sentence of a proper noun as Mar Shapnr. This part of the in* 
soription is mutilated; but I think it ia the name Mar Shapur 
referred to Or. Bcmell in hia paper.” 

If acc^ted, thin reading will furnish an important dated land¬ 
mark : and if this Mar Shapur a Mar Saphorea, who, together with 
Mar Prodh or Peroz or Perostt, is said to have landed in QniJon 
in abont 825 A.O., to have ereoted ohurohee, to have preached the 
Christian religion under the patronage of the tolerant Hindu kings 
of the West Coast, and to have been In these parts till about A.D. 
880,* can be considered identical with Maruvin Sapir Xso 
who has been prominently mentioned in the Eottayan copper¬ 
plate charter of the time of King Sthfij^n*Bavi (o. A.D. 870*900), 
the date of erection of this croes becomes definitely computable 
as the end of the 9th century of the Christian era, i.e., about two 
centuries and a quarter later than the earlier Kottayam and St. 
Thomas’ Mount crosses, which have been attribcted to about the 
middle oi the 7tb century; and it also becomes poasihle that the 
other bigger cross of Eotfayam with the additional Syriac text 
may have been elaborated a century or so later on the model 
of the KadamuWam sample. 

We know from the Kottayam plates that Maxuv&n S&pir led, 
more probably an eccleeiaatical dignittty who had headed a 
colony of immigrant Christian merchants to the West Coast to* 
wards the second quarter of the dth century A.D. than a secular 
merchant himself, erected a church called the Tuis^paUi at 
KurakkcpidCoUam or the modern Quilon, and obtained from 
the then mling king certain privileges to his community, 
and certain gifts of hjTiA for the upkeep of the church. 
As the word Taiissa is mentioned as having been applied 
to the Nestcrians in nhina and Tartary,* as the occurrence 
of the word Ninav or Nineveh, as read by Dr. J. J. Modi in the 
Eadamnttam cross, also points to the geographical locality of 
its inspiration, it appears not unlikely—at any rate the temptation 
is too great to be set aaid^*that tkift cross was possibly the one 
designed for, and that had origiuaJly been set up in, the altar of 


a Honeb'i Bialort OVMmSy, TM Z. p 107. 

Le Orima CMoteM. n. 1S76 b ffdv. StS* Jfomel, Vol. IZ. p li« 

Ziiwi't Vobtar VmmI. V«f. I, p SSS. wboe tbfl IdentiW hM bMo ncststed. 
a rrse. AfiU. S$rU*. Vti. U, p 78. 
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the T&ruippaUi 1^7 MeruvSn Sapir Iso, and that at a later dais, 
alter some Ticissitcdes among which tho interpolated incision of 
the four letters on the pedestal of tho croes may have 

bees cne» it drifted into the Eadamuttam church owing to 
oaosee not aacertamahlo at this distance of time. 

la a paper contributed to the Indian Athenaeum for August 
1923, Ko7. H. Hoeten, 8.J.> of Darjeeling, has made tho following 
observations on the symbolism of the scnlptural details employed 
in the ornamentation of these ortfsee and their canopying arches. 

•• lnuii»diaU)y above the dove of the Kottayam erow tiMra ie a eemi* 
oireie ia relief dotted vibh little balla vr beads, the central ball above the tail 
of the dove being larger than the veet. On eenli eide and a little above the 
bohsontel been of the eroea this border of baUi (Hfteeu coutlguoua balb on 
each aide) falla Into the meotli of a dolphin*like monster, easily reoognisable 
by hie neut and hie fish tail 

"A word may be emd liero about tbe aymboJiam of tbs doipbbie. lis 
meaning is mostly that of the flah in Christian art. Arthur S. *fiarncs, writing 
in the Oathetic Sney«lcpe^dia. Nevr York (a. v. dolphin^ V 100 b), tayi 
* nie partieuler idea ie that of ewfitnoaa nnd celerity ■ynbollelog tho doaira 
with which Chriatiana who are thus repreeented ns bting ehiNre in the nature 
of CbriM, the true 7isb, should seek after the kavwledge of Christ. Henoe 
the repreeeatation ie ge&oriUy of two dolpbiae tending towaede tlu tMred 

monogram or some other emblom of Christ.Speaking generally, 

the doipbis li the symbol of the individnel Chriitiea rather than of Christ 
himself.* 

'*Zf that be eo, the ekiag of peerli oa the fit. 'Hioizm* Mount araee and on 
aha Kottayam oroee (No, 1} might typify the peerls of great price wbioh the 
deiphine of the iaitliful Chrlatiane eagerly oovat. In the famous Christian 
stele of 8i*ngW)*fu, China (A.D. 7B1), two Donsten (bone 1) held up with one 
cl their forepaws a email oasket oontainiagthe pearl of tho Clirietlan Law." 

In this oonneotion, the following rsmsxks mny be added on the 
analogy and elgnifiaacce of the same motile in Hindu religioUB art 
which have evidently furnished the 6t. Thomas* Mount, the Kot* 
Uyam and the Kadamattam orosses, theii souiptund setting. 

DAkm (Skt. D«v.«'to shine/) or gods were oonoeived 
as bright, luminous beings, and the idea <d phosphorescent 
light emanating from them was sought to be expressed in early 
sculptures by the addition of plain circular discs called *rirascAaInu* 
to the back of tho heads of images. Zn course of time these 

10, C.l(. Aotut.laUi OAnrol Sitiety 0/ ffratmeof*. p. se, tar* tbit tb* fwdsD 
Obflrtautaoibt (M bbek art k i ytimi ot (b« Eaeimatlsai ItnU; sod Qiat tlUa 
WOflikOir MbUaoed in tbat bnllr for a 1014 Umc Tbli ibowi that Sada&«t^o wm 
c om nd c l with (ha fMaSn yMm tt«ffi,a vary ios« ttaa, and » M oM lApoMbto that 
M Faolao.Ciow wa« lt« own. 
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Qiaterial nimbusee were deoor&ted with intricate floral and creeper 
deeigiiB, and tbns came to loee aome of tbur origmal intrinsic signi* 
Coancc. Farther on, with the conTenSionalisation of iconc^aphie 
art and owing, perhaps, also to the inconvenience of repr«eenting a 
disc joBt behind an image’s bead, the modern detached aureole, 
called the prabh&mR eft ‘ the lustrous circle,* was evolved and 
oonventional oluetera of flamee were also appended at intervale to 
the outer rim of thiearohli^ belt, to accentuate the idea of radiating 
light. With the decadence of the originai simplicity of cono^rtiion 
and with the elaboration of ecciptuial det^ls aohieved by indi* 
vidual artiste, each extremity of this arch came to bo represented 
as starting from the mouth of a mahira or fish*monster, the vehicle 
of the purifying goddesses Gafig^ and Yaman& who are generally 
found flanking the entrance into temples. The malara-tcrrana is 
another instance in point. 

Although one oannot be sure whether the significance attached 
to Tnakanu, namely, that they are 'symbolical of fertility and good 
luok* or of ^ ’ ‘the water or Ooemio ocean from which the sun rose and 
into which the eun sank at eventide,* was actually meant to be 
expressed in art language by and at the time of the introduction of 
this aquatic oreatcre in Indian eoulpturc, or whether, as is more 
probablo, the conventional outline of its onrions tail, rich in varied 
volutes and intersecting spirals, simply supplied a convenient 
artistic expedient for finishing off the blunt extremities of the 
canopy, this fish'dragon is found to figure in sculptures as early 
as the second century B.C’*. 

In the present mstances also, the cross—a reverent ^mbol of 
adoration to the Christians—was leligioualy canopied by an aro of 
halo whose extremities diappear into the gaping mouths of two 
tnakanu of purely Hindu design. Ths pellets, or round balls linin g 
the middle of the belt, cue mere ornamental adjuncts to beautify 
the plain band of the aroh'^ golden arc being set with precious 
stones in variegated profusion^-and are otherwise innocent of the 
ingenious signifioanoe suggested in the above extract. 

The pillars supporting the balo^ircle are of ths Indigenous 
type and are no more specifically PersepoUtan than similar pillars 
found in abundanoe in any medieval 6outh Indian temple of Siva 
<s Vishnu. They have the usual oomponents of a short shaft, 


11 . HavcU's rf(d(«n XfflMfxHrTA p- SS. 
IS. XinAolM UU, p. Sa 
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Buiaiount«d hy tlto kalata (tlie water*pot)> th« (tbe neok) 

and the kumbha (the toms); and abore aH is tho upturned dattira 
OP the white tmmpRt*Bhapc*d flowr, whioh, togothw with its 
thorny herry. hos furnished a popular model for tbo pMhpap^ita 
or orces'braokcts of oapitaU. 

It oan thus bo pcntulatod that all three orocsos at St. Thomea’ 
hfount, Kottayam, and at Kadamuttam were probably designed by 
Indian soulptors who were permeated with Hindu arehiteoluiai tra« 
ditioQBi and that tbo PahlaTi inscriptions were also oogravedby them 
under instniotbns reoeif od from their forsgln Cbnstiac employers, 
while tho earlier 'lanceVaroli'type ' of cross at Kottayam may also 
have been Indian work, though executed in a nmpiur design. 
As noted by Dr. J. J. Modi, tho handicap of having to oopy an 
oninteUigiblo record in a strengo script, and in the oramped space 
furnished by a narrow arching ribbon of stone may partly aooount 
for tbs existence of tho eligbt differoncee in calligraphy, exoept 
in oasee where tho letters are completely diesimiJar, which even 
then appear almost identical to an uninitiated eyo. That tbo 
sculptural background of the three oroesea is consciously Hindu 
in character is undeniable, and in th^ familiar setting these croesw 
did naturally evoke a readier aooeptance frun the oonverta, recent 
or otherwise, for whoee adoration they were perhaps oons^ratod at 
that time. 

Thus the discovery of the Kadamuttam cross in the l^vau' 
core State is likely to prove of great importance to the History of 
Christianity in the West Coast. 
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COLOMBO PLACE NAMES. 

By J, 0- Vas Sajtdbb. 

^^OTWITHSTANODlQ the idot tbftt thd ^ty mp logy of piaoo 
^ ' nAme« has at one period or another aroosed the interest of 
a great many of ocr local antiqaariaDS, it is indeed a matter for 
sorprise how comparalavely little has been written so far in r^ard 
to the origin and history of Colombo itself and its plane names* 
Every sound baa had some definite meaning originally,^ 
bat in the process cd time most of these names have gone throogh 
a kind of transformation which has tended to obscure the first 
meaning. 

It is possible that this aoooxmtSj in some measure, for the soant 
attention that has been paid to some of the <^uaist designations 
one comes across in different parts of the metropolitan town of the 
Island. In the case of the maritime distriota of Ceylon, the 
of advancing and receding invaders have not failed to leave their 
impress on place names. The concomitant diversity in language 
and nomenclature has therefore contributed to intensify diffioul- 
ties for the Inquiring mind. There is, however, the local tradition 
which occasionally serves as a sort of clue to the tme origin, but, 
more often than not, suoh traditioos leave the impresaion that 
they have been invented in order to accoxmt for tho name. 

Colombo. 

Several sojourners in the island have in their writings ven. 
tured esplaoations with regard to the name of the principal town, 
and as many have been content to repeat the theory of some pre¬ 
vious writer. As regards Colombo itself, the moat popular version 
would appear to be that of that eminent writer. Tennant. This 
popularity is enhanced and given as air of authority and finahty 
£rom the ciroumetance that Tennent's explanation of the origin 
of the D?^rp^ “ Cofom&o ** is quoted tima after time in the successive 
editions of the Ceylon 3fanwU, which latter, it must be stated, 
is not an official publication, altbou^ it is edited and published 
by Government. __ 

L Col BnaflI. Qiicrt«4 br Uwta Is “ Fbo* N«tM of WabsI," /9ymaJotB.A£. Cer>«> 
BxSAd). 
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T^naent gives EaianMle, the fairy of the Kalan or HeUni 
River, as the earUost known came of Colombo. To the Sinhaloso, 
who 'Were never a flea*farisg people, it is surprieicg that an ineigni* 
ficant bamlet like Zakmiotte waa known at all. But one oannofc 
lose flight of the faot that the Kelani was a moot important river, 
if only beoanae it led to the famous BuddhietTemplo at Kelaniya 
and the ancient Sinhalese capital of Sitawaka or Aviaawella, thus 
investing its banks from eoune to estuary with a oortain degree 
of romacoa 

This name KaJantotU, the Arabian traveller Ibn Batuta 
about the year 184.1 refen to as XoZamhu, the Anest andlargcet 
City in Serendib.*’* Ealambv in turn gave place to Eolamffu or 
Oohtmb^ which the Portuguese have rendered Colombo—its pre* 
sent form. 

It ifl said that in anolont Sinhalese literature, Oolamba or 
Kalomba signified a seaport, but it is diffioult to reoonoilo this 
derivation with the existenoe of a village named Kdlambagama, 
which ifl in the Kuranegah district, many milos from the sea, m 
the crow files This situation of Solambofoma, thoreforo, knocks 
the bottom out of the 8ea*pQrt theory. There is, howevor. a 
Oobmbegam. whioh is the abbreviated form of Oolombo^ma, 
a maritime village in the Jaffna Peninsula. Although in the 
heart of a Tamil speaking country, there is no doubt that the name 
is of Sinhalese origin, like Waligsmam, oinoe there is no dearth of 
evidence that this part of Ceylon was for many years, oentuiios 
ago. under Sinhalese rule. 

It is remarkable that even in the more Tamilisod form, 
Colonb^aurtU, the suffix iura* means a sea-port or landing place, 
as in EanktmUurai, Sambiltwai. Pofagainrai. 

Aooordicg to Sirr, '‘tradition deolares that CoZamtO'^ derived 
its na m e from a grove of mango trees,'* and the explanation of 
Adrian Beland, the great Orientalist, is on sdi fours irith this 
verrion. In his treatise on the affinity of the Sichaleso, Htday 
and Malabar languages. Reland eonjeotores thus; “ Cola, ' leaf,’ 
hence the tree Cdomba and the city coounonly called Colutnho,’* 

H not the most fantsstio, oosHy the most diunsy. guess at the 

t /a* SsUf* A 1A« MaUim 4f (naabUd from (be Vrefieb I)«n«aierr 

end SMKiilDsettJ. b; A)be» Sity. B AS./obmcU, IBSS, SxU nuober. 
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origin of the Q»zae Colombo, is that given by the Belgian phyeioian 
and traveller, Daalmans,^ who states with much aeauranoe that 
Ceylon discovered by “ Christoffel ” Columbw, an " Italien,” 
whence the chief town bears the of the celebrated discoverer 
and navigator. 

Pettsh. 

Of the namee of the different parte of Colombo, the best known 
is Pettah—due to a great eitent to its importance as the Ceylonese 
business centre. In regard to this name. Tennenti agun with 
characteristio perspicacity, traces the derivation from the Tamil 
word peflo*, “ the extra-mural snbivb of a fortress or town.” The 
Sinhalese word ptia, meaning without, outside,” bears a remark¬ 
able umilarity to petiai both etymologically and phonetically. 
Not mai^ miles from Pettah is Pita KotU, *‘onter fort,” and Stvl 
Eotte, " inner fort,” in the immediate ne^bbourhood of Kotte, the 
capital of Bhuvan^ Bahn. This capital was also kooira as Cotta, 
which the errant Baalmans writes “ Cotton” 

That the derivation of Pettah is from the Tamil word pdtai, 
is snpported by the existence of Fettahs in Jaffna, Battioaloa and 
Trinoomalee,—all Tamil districts. More thaxr this, the ertuations 
of these pettahs in relation to the forte of the three towns mentioned 
are identical with Pettah and Fort, in Colombo. Again, in the 
Tamil district of Madras in South India, one comes across such na mss 
as Sering^ief, Sowcarpei and Chingiepst, also spelled Chingleput. 
The sufGs pet in these names is one in meaning with petiai, of which 
the former is an abbreviated, Anglioieed form. 

l>aring the Portuguese and Dutch times and even in the 
early British period, the Pettah was regarded as eesentially an outer 
fort or the first line of defence. It was here that the burghen 
of the Dutch, Cost Verzenigd^ Compoffnit and the British East 
India Company lived and carried on their business as merchants and 
traders. Only the governors, miUtary officers and a few privileged 
individuals were permitted by Dutch to reside within the Fort, 
which was separated from Pettah by a vast swamp called StifftU 
VMt and which extended from the present Front Street, Pettah, 
to the north gate of the Fort. This gats was situated on the 
site ^ere the Fort Police Station now stands. Across the ewamp 
was a narrow, slightly elevated road which oomwoted Fort and 
Pettah. The road led across the Fort Canal or moat and over 
the draw-bridge into the Castle. The existenoe of this swamp 
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must lisre been of no moonsidereble strategic Tshie, linoe it vonld 
hare impeded the free adranoe of a beeiqwg army and bindered 
the transport of heavy battering rams. 

Ihe outer-fort or Pettah comprised all that area that vas 
bounded on the south by the swamp referred to above, on the 
east by the Beira Lake, on the vest by the Colombo roadstead, 
and on the north by a little stream which oonneoted Beira with 
with the sea. The course of this stream lay via 5t, John’s Road 
and past the present Town Hall along Gas Works Street, so that, 
like the Fort, Pettah too was an island. Within the Pettah itself are 
such names as Bankaball Street, Maliban Street and Norris Road, 
all of iriuoh are not without their individual romances. Just as 
all and sundry ware not allowed to live b the Fort, so also Pettah 
in its own way was considered the preserve of the few, and not 
till 1832, during the regime of Governor Wilmot Horton, wore the 
Uoors and Tamils permitted to buy property or go into residenoa 
In this part of the City. 

Ksynsn'i Oats. 

At the Northern boundary of Pettah, the gate which opened 
out to the road which leads to Ncgcmbo—and for that reason 
was also known ee the Negombo Oato,—was Eayman’s Gate—an* 
other name which has evoked its share of speoulation. Many seem to 
tKinlc that the name perpetuates tbe memoiy of some distinguished 
individual but not one seems to be able to say who tbe great Kay* 
man was. 

Tbe Batch name for this place, Kayman*' Faort, which deeigoa* 
tiOB it is given in the old time maps, docs not assist the iwioirtr 
to any appreciable eztoxrt, since Soyman or C»yman is not a purely 
orthodox Butoh word. Donald Fcrgncon* is certain that it is an 
American {!) word, moaning orooodile," and that it seems to 
have been osed generally by tbe Dutch in the East b former days. 
In support of this meaning Fergoion oitee Ho6so7v*Jo6ron. Kay- 
mouf’ Poort, therefore, stands lor Crocodiles ' Gate,” and when 
the topography of the neighbourhood as it was in the Dutch period 
is known, it is cot a difficult matter to trace the reason for the name. 

It was stated above that the northern boundary of 
Pettah was St. John’s River and, since the Negombo 
Gate was situated on thiA boundary, it must have been 
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in the imoedlete Tioinity of the rirer, vtiioh Utter, 
eooer^Dg to Daelmans, was iz^ested with Kaimaiu or 
oroooi^ee, hence " Crocodiles Gate.** The existence of these 
atDpbibione creatures in therirer Inthue deja la sot to be wondered 
at, since one or two of them here been shot in the Beira Lake* 
from time to time, eren as recently as thirty or forty years ago. 
The riTer, it must be remembered, was oonneoted with the lake, 
and what is more probable than that these predatory animals 
occasionally took a " stroll ” in the direction cd the Pettah to 
pay a Tisit to the poultry yards of the pioneer Mynheer. 

In Hs day Hayznans* Gate was an important point in the 
defences of Colombo. An armed sentry was placed here and the 
gates were closed at a certain hour erery night. It marked the 
northernmost extremity of fortified Colombo, and, du ring the time 
oi the Sinhalese kings, when an embassy to the hina set ont, 
it was MQompanied with mnsio and military hononra as far as 
this gate. So also when the Kandyan king*a official messengers 
Tiaited the Governor of Colombo, the former on the day of tb^ 
departure were accorded the usual military compliments as 
they passed through this gate. The changing of the gnard here on 
special occasions must, in those days of gorgeous and picturesque 
military uniforms, have drawn smaU crowds of spectators from the 
Chetti^* quarters and Moors’ quarters, 

Thombe^ makes frequent mention of Kaymans’ Gate in 
his narration of the Capitulation of Colombo to the British in 
the year 1796. He says:^ 

*’ At the same moment the enemy debouched on the rosd 
and vigorously attacked the troops of these two Ck^ptains, who 
were driven back, and obl^ed to retire to Kaymau'e gate (lo porte 
dee Caymane ),.... ” 

’‘Captain Ldgreviase received orders at midday to retire 
with his detachment into the Port, and the remainder of the troops 
received a like order successively. Kayman’s gate waa then 
closed, and a Malay guard placed there.” 

And, ‘‘on February U, at 1 p.m., Major Agnew, an office 
of the enemy’s army, came with a flag of truce to Ksyman’s gate.” 

(To be Conii%wd). 

a Sm Fargnsoa'a CwIm Ob>oDOI«slaJ Ti%l» cf Xvnu. 

f "OoOMtlQaefsotiHaDttMtttMk « dtfeaoo! ColOBto. 
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THE FIRST PORTUGUESE INSCRIPTION 
IN CEYLON. 

By S. G. P. 


' I 'hjs flret asd the mort mttfMting o< eztaixt Fortugoeaa in* 
^ aoriptiooe is tha onrions bit oi edigfaving on the PcFitugnoBo 
bonldtf nov in tha Gordon Gardens. Tbi8\>oulder vas disoovered 
on 6tb Septeabtf > 1898, byapartj of oooliee engaged indemoliahiag 
‘‘the old bnildisg at the root of the break water vhiob for years 
did duty as headquarters of the Harbour Polios.” The Ctylon 
/wfependeni of 7th Septeaber, 1898, tbui dcsoribed tbe find: "One 
of the large rooke at the bottom of the building was found to 
have oarred on it an ezoeUently executed Portugnoae Coat>of*ann6. 
looking no older than a month, with tbo date 1501, rudely but 
quite legibly, oaired to the right of it." After mentioning the 
diieorery also of''a few human mouldy bones " In tbe vicinity, 
the soribe went on to say ; " There is littls doubt that the coolies 
are Just now sseavating about the grave of aome Portuguese 
grandee of the beginning of tbe elxteenth century, to mark whose 
resting place the stone was placed by with tbe Coat*of'armB carved 
on it. Nothing beyond bones have been found at tbe s^>ot, and 
the Portuguese Coat*of>anas with tbs date on it is the only but 
euHiolently acceptable evidence that the grave belongs to one 
of this Island's Portuguese conquerors." 

Tbie paragraph caught the oye of Ugr. Zaleski, tbe Papal 
Delate then in Ceylon. Just a few months before this Mgr. 
Zaleski had obtained from Rio de Janeiro a copy oi tbe CoTiguUla 
of Fathv Queyroz, and from the description of Patbsr Queyros 
be promptly identified it as the " Ooat*of‘arms of Portugal carved 
on a rook at tbe entrance of the Colombo harbour" by Don Locreneo 
ds Almeida in 1505. Accordingly on that very day, 7th September, 
1898, hfgr Zaleski addressed a letter to tbe Governor pointing 
out tbe Archaeological interest of the discovery. 

Tbs Governor referred tbe letter to tbe Director of tbs Museum, 
who in turn oonsulted tbe leading students (d history snob as 














IN THE GORDON GARDENS. 



This b«u)der. whi«h^ !• now bi tKe Cordon Cotdora. wm removed Ihither 
its oripQj] «n« oppoeito rho ondoni Portxigjeje Church ol 
Lourtneo. which etood Ti«*r the preient BetteeWg Botteiy. 
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D. W. Pergi^ion, F. H. de Vos and A. E. Bnnltjeni! and published 
the oorrsepondenoe in the JovmaJ of the Ceylon Asiatic Society 
(XV7. pp. 15*28.) The stone remained, in aim, more or lees "near 
the Wharf Railway Station, between the road leading to tho 
Customs main gate and the back d the Customs yard*’.' In 1912 
that sit« was deemed unsnitabld and the boulder, weaghinf not lees 
than 26 iota, wasremored bodily to ha present site in the Gordon 
Gardena where, ae the Colonial Secretary ezpreesed it, “ it would 
still faoe what may be supposed to hare been the place of 

those hy whom the insor^tfon was cut’*.* 

Though it was thus taken for granted that it was the en* 
graying made by the first Portuguese yisitors to the island, it 
must he eaid to the credit of the critical quit of the scholars 
ahoye named that they did not pronounce definitely on the p<uat. 

Zaleeki, indeed, quoted a line of Queyros in si^ort of his ^ 
oontention, bnt Queyroa was an unknown name at the time and 
oarried no weight. And what about the figures 1601 caired by 
the side of the escutcheon t There was the rob. Ferguson oon* 
eluded his note with all the emphasis of italics; " 1 ttwzA / can 
aassff toiih abs^tU€ confidenct that Lowenco de Almeida’s envof/a 
icert the very firet Portugvets wAo ever set foot in the island. The 
matter is too lengthy to be dismissed m a note like the present, 
but I baye abundant authority to prove my statement; the date 
on the boulder is, therefore, impossade."^ 

• * • 

I propose to show in this article that Donald Ferguson and 
Mgr. Zaleeki were both right; in that (1) there is no reason to doubt 
that the Portuguese boulder is the identical padram set up by 
Lourenoo de Almeida and (2) on the other band that there is no 
reason to suppose that the figures 1501 have anytbng to do with 
the original inscription. 

• • • 

I. 

All the Portuguese ohronioles say that a padram was erected 
in O^lon. The word padrtwn, it must be pointed out, because of 
past misconception, is etymologically the same word as the English 
patron, which is the older Middle English spelling of the modem 
paUem. By a Padram was meant the painriag or engraring on a 


U) JoutAi xso. a rca 
(*) B. 

<S} l. XTI s?. 
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flUeld, the 'pattern* or 'eecntoheon.' Vmence the storm column 
bearing the royal arms of Portugal, «hjdh the Portogueee nAvi- 
gatoM oairied with them in their voyagw of discovery, was colled 
a padram. From this oircumstance any inscription came to be 
called a pad*wn. Therefore, when the ancient ohroniolee speak 
of a podwa, one must not jump to the oonclusioiL that it is a post 
or pillar though the Portuguese padroes were generally onoolnmns. 

The following are the principal reforoices to the ereotion of 


a padram m Ceylon: 

Says Soafi de Banos : (Deo. 

S per meio deHea fee vir 
algnma gents da terra, per 
onjo aprasimento metteo bum 
Padr&o de pedia em hum penedo, 
t neUe mandou eeoulpir humaa 
letraa oomo sUe chegira aUi, 
e deeoubria aquella Uba; $ 
Oonpalo Oon^alres, que era o 
pedreiro da obra, per6 que 
n&o fosse Hercoles pera se 
glotiar do8 Padrdes de sen 
desouhrimeoto, eram estee em 
parte de tanto louvor, qne po& 
o ecu nome ao p4 delle, e asai 
fioa Gonfslo Oon$at7ee mais 
Terdaddramente por pedreiro 
daquella columoa, do que Her* 
coles he auctor de mnitas, que 
Ihe os Gregos dao em suas 
eeorituras. 

B porqne Nxuo Vae Pereira 
oom o tempo rijo, que os fez 
alevaatar, quebrou a verga gran¬ 
de do BSD navio, foi neces- 
sario tomar outra vez ao porto, 
onde achou que o nosso Padr&o 
estava ji ohamuscado do iogo, 
como qxie Iho poteram ao p4. 


l,BkX,oh. V.) 

And by their (Moors) means 
he (Don Lourenco) got to¬ 
gether some of the people of 
the country, with whose appro* 
Tal be erected a stone padram 
on a rook and upon it ordered 
to be out some letters saying 
how he had arrired there, and 
bad discovered that island: and 
Gonoalo Goncalvez who was 
the stone cutter that did the 
work, though he was not a 
Hercules to boast of the pod- 
roSs of his discovery, because 
these were in a plaw of such 
renown, pot his name at the 
foot of it: and so Gonoalo 
Goncalvez remains more truly 
the stone cutter oi that pillar 
than Hercules is the author 
of many that the Groeke at¬ 
tribute to him in their writ¬ 
ings.”. 

* And because NunoVat Perei¬ 
ra, through the roogh weather 
that had foroed them to leave, 
broke the mainyard of bis ship, 
he found it necessary to re¬ 
turn once more to the port 
where be found that our paSrofft 
was already blackened by fire, 
as if they had lighted one at 
the foot m it.” 
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(Ma&dou) Nnno Va Pereiia 
....em A n^o Sanoto eepirito 
i IlbA Gdlao per& a tTAzer, o 
quad.... ier&vA Regimezito do 
Viso Rep, qae &lo moresee 
goerra per raz&o dA pAS» que 
eea filho U. Looidn^ o tmhA Assen* 
tedo, de que eatATA pe teste* 
mujihA o PAdi&o quo deaon 
poato effk 0 lugar de Columbo, 
qae Kuno Vaa vio. 

E em quanto se cait^ata 
mandou ele meter na prajd 
per censentimSto dei rep hu 
pAdrao de pedra com as armae 
de Portugal dhom cabo, e a 
di'viSA da Sphere do outro. 
E ieto em eual qne aqu^ 
tena eetava I pas eO oe Ports* 
gueses. 

E Bom Uouiec^. reoolhendo 
A oAneila e os done Ahiaotes, 
ordenou de pArtir e mandou 
due? A ElBep, que alp no porto 
kie queria deizar posts sinal, 
pera lembran^a da pas que 
era assentada. Do que ElRep 
mnpto iolgou, dizendo que lol* 
gaha que poeesse muptos ainaes 
que duiaeaam pera eempre. 

Ent&o Bom Louren^ fop a 
tora, e eobre huma posta dA 
terra, que eetATA sobre a baya, 
Assentou huma oolumna de pedra 
com OS eeoudoB, daa armaa, ooino 
ja Atr&s deolarep: e sendo o 
marmore alerantAdo, e posto 


Again (3>eo. 11. Bk. HI. oh 1). 
“ Nuno Vas Perdra (vas eent 
in 1608) in the ship Santo 
Spirito to the Island of Ceylon 

to bring (oinnamon).he 

bore an ord^ from the Ticerop 
that he should not le^ war 
bp reason of the peaoe that 
his son Bon Loureoco had 
agreed to, the witness of which 
WAS the padnm that he left 
standiaginthe town oi Colombo 
which iTuno Vas saw.** 

Oagtanheda: (Bk. ch. 23) ‘'And 
whilst he (Bon Lcnreooo) was 
loading (cinnatnon) he ordered 
to put up on the shore bp consent 
of the king a Txtdroo of stone 
with the arms of Portugal at 
one end and the device of the 
sphere at the other; and 
in token that the oosntrp was 
At peace with the Portuguese.’* 

Correa: (Lendas 1.554.) '‘Then 
Bon Louranco. tafeng t^o ein* 
namon and the two elephants, 
prepared to depart, and sent 
word to the king that he wished 
to leaye behind at that port a 
memorial set up inrememDranoe 
ot the peace that had been agreed 
to. At whioh the king was much 
pleased, sa^ng that he would 
be glad if he exacted mai^ 
memorials which would la^ 
for ever. 

Then Bon Locrenco went 
on shore and on a point 
of land, which stood abore the 
bap, he erected a oolwzm of 
stone with the eeoutcheon of 
arms such as I have already 
described, ‘ and when the mar* 


(«) UuMcdbeMw. 
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tm 6$o. Isgaf, Dom Lourec^o, am 
geoUios fee orac&o a Crot, qoe 
nella estava, e aa tonuni a ra* 
colKtf. 

De Oayl&o tenho eoior- 
mado Voasa Alteza par liomens 
iorao, a eatae quo agora 
da la viarSo asey aobarao a 
terra, a8sentada> a. o padiao 
am pa, oomo a pde mau fUho. 


Dandolhe o tampo ae partio 
da Galle a too antrar no porto 
de Co]um}30, qua d o priuoipat 
do traCo, onde sobre a ponta da 
baya qua fax o porto estava 
posto o padrao daa annas qua 
ally pusera dom LouraDQo, 
quando assantou eate poito> 
oomo ji oontay na landa de 
dom Franoifloo d'Almeida prim* 
a^o Vzs(^, 0 qual ce mouice 
txobao quebrado. 

D. LoTeitQo. M. 6atia£aaoaa,a.... 
QOQ plantar an ob punt& con 
plantar un Padron de piedra, 
oon inroripolon da au. ilegada 
alii. 


ble bad been raised and put 
in Its plaoD Don Louranco on 
hie knees offered a prayer to 
the oroes ^at was on it and 
then retired." 

Again Correa giree (I. 917) 
a letter of Francisco de Almeida 
dated 20 November, 1608, in 
the oourse of wiiich Almeida 
eaysr "Of Ceylon I have al* 
raMy informed Your Highnow 
through men who have been 
there, and those who have 
recently c ome theuoe have found 
the country qvuet, and the 
padfM standing ae my son erect* 
edit." 

Again (11. 640) under date 

1628 Cor^ aays: 

"The weather permitting he 
(Lopo Sousa de Albergaria) left 
Qalfe and euoceadad in entering 
the port of Colombo, which is 
the principal one of that tmoq 
where, on the pt^ of the bay, 
which forma the port, was plac^ 
the padrao witn the coat of 
arms which Don Lourenoo erect* 
ed there when he came to this 
port, as I have already re* 
lated in the histoiy of the first 
^eroy Don Francisco d’ Al* 
medda which the Uccrs had 
deetroyedi” 

Faria y Souza: (Tom. I. Ft. I. 
cb. 10). "Don Loorenoo... .eon* 
tented himself.with plan¬ 

ting on a pdnt a padram of 
stone with an ineoriptioo about 
bis arrival there." 


Surnipary of a Uttar of 0 . Franclsea do Alcnolda > 

271(1 Dsoemfairt 1506. 

" Die Cross of Christos and the Royal Aims and ^le Device 
have been left in Ceybn on a padram."^ 

' " The discovery of Tatfobana; and how the ahipB arrive and 

set up the padratn ” was t^ia subject of one of the paintings that 
King D. Mrmoai commanded to be made.*^ 


(4) Pwi( of Hict r«<M?«d by Kijia. givw is Ctftu it AUqqm dS'lSmsuersM IL, 
«9i. u. mzsss.) 

<t) qwud by ratitSQa. J. Six iU. 
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The deaoriptiozi of tbo 'padram, giren bj &nthoTa zQ&y b» 
fiummftriBed in tabular iorm u follows.— 


Author. 

Town. 

Site. 

Deacriptioa of 
Engravinf. 


Berrofl 

;a^) 

on a rook 

" some letters sarise 

“cue by Qon- 



1 

bow be had anired " 

1 

ealo boneal. 
Tea," "whoput 
hia aama at 
tbaloot” 


Calonbo ' 




Caatan- 





heda 

Gabehoiia* 

rtone 

Arma o( Portagal on 
One aide and the Derioe 


;ama. wbich 




our pecpie 


of the Sphere on tbe 

1 


?aU Gaik) 


ether. 


Corr«a 

Colombo 

point of laud 

o^uons of stone "1 

j'^znarble" ‘'rai* 



tbore the 

elth *' eeoutcbeon of 

Led" and "put 
jin poeition'^ 



bay 

arms '* az>d “ arose " j 



point of bay 
irhieh forma 

Coat of Anae 

|"atsDdiog’' 

'"eraeud*' 



lihe port 



Farie y 





Seuta 


point 

ineoriptioo about arri* 
vel 

1 

Alneida 

Ceylon 

— 

Crosa of Chriatoe Royal 
Anas and darica 

! 


• • * 

(1) Though Barroa and Caataohoda imply that the paSram tras 

erected in GaUe, the former achsequently contradiots rt 
and states it was in Colombo, and Castanheda’a aesertion 
is negligible in view d the oonsessus of other teetimoniea. 

(2) The various indicatioiis of the site are not mutoally exolasive. 

It wae “ on a roch»” on “ a point of land,” “ above the 
port.” All theee espreasions may be used to Indicate 
one and the same place, and the place in which the boulder 
was discovered corrapcnds to the description. 

(3) Beyond this there are dlscr^anoiee: Barroa speaks of an 

inscription, “acme letters saying how he had airived,'? 
and says that ** Oonoalo Goncalvez put his name at the foot.” 
Sousa likewise apeaks of ‘‘ an inscription about his arrival.” 

(4) Castanbeda eeys that it was a twodaced (column). Correa 

speaks of *'leasing” and “putting in position," and 
“standing," which also imply a column. He calls it a 
“ marble.” 
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Most oi these wiiters seemed to hare thought that the padram 
erected in Colombo vas one of those columns which PoY' 
toguese navigators carriod with them for thin purpoeo. 
Such & podram is deecribed by Correa as: "A column of 
white marble with its pedestal and capital which bore 
upon it the esontoheon of the Quines^ with the crown» and 
on the other side another escutcheon on which was the 
Sphere, and at the foot letters in the stone and cut 

within, which said *King; Manoel* .These the 

King bad ordered to be made, and had commanded the 
captains to set them up in the countries where they estab* 
lished friendship, that the remembrance of it might last 
for ever, and that they might be seen by all the nations 
that might come later.” ^ 

In spite of all theae statements Pathor Fernio de Queyroz. 
who says he has read all the books published in his time and who 
has disregarded the atatements of many of these writers, because he 
considered himself better informed, and who speaks not only or 
this padram but also of other 'padrots set up in Ceylon by the 
Ghinase, of which no other writer had ever spoken bet whioh was 
discovered in Ceylon after the Chnquiata was brought to Ceylon, 
says {Conquiita p. 142.) 

H^ou abrir em hua rooha, (Don Lcurenco) ordered to 
de fronte de Babia, as Quinas be engraved on a rook in front 
de Portugal; men3nria postc g;ne of the bay the Quinas* of Portu- 
gastado do tempo, q semper gal, a memorial which though 
no acsso, ali permanc^o. Ko worn out by *1?"^ ever remained 
mmo silio, levantou hua pequena there in our (time). On the 
Ermida. da invooae&o, de S. same place he erected a small 
Lourenoo. q. fioou dando o none. Hermitage under the invocation 
&qle monte, e junto dcia a of 8. louren^o which gave its 
Feytoria, sS pr entad tratar name to that mound; and by 
de outra fortihcaoao. its eide a Factory without thiok' 

ing of any further fortification 
for the nonce. 

Thus, according to Fhther Queyroz, the poiram was 
(!) Engraved on a rook. 


<?} “Qci^' mc^, Tt« ClnqM or (Ut fuinO. rtfwrios W tin flv* polots 
Ui» ibWd ii gviM PoHueuttM wig Um Qsngl Uro) lot tte PottucMMMt* 
«.Any. 

(S> loedM 1 t)b assa 
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(2) The angraving oonsistad of the Qainae or CoaW-Arms of 

Portugal, 

(3) The padram was still standing at the end of the Portugoese 

period, 

(4) By the side of the padram- root stood the chapel of St. Lair 

lenoe. 

He PoTtogoese houlder now in the Gordon Gardens coiresponda 
exactly to this description. It doee not correspond to the descrip¬ 
tions of the other chronioleis. Father Queyios was aware of some of 
the other descriptions, but he is not repeating what others said- 
The Teridcation of 1, 2 and 3 is maniieet. He fourth point 
is fortunately verified by another discovery, in the s ame 

way, near the same place, sixty years previously, This earlier 
discovery of the second oldest Portuguese inscription wee thus 
described in the Ceylon Observer of 11th November, 1836: 

As the men employed by the Engineer Department were 
engaged in some repairs at the ontworhs of Battenburgh Bastion, 
a few days since, and when clearing away some accumulated rub¬ 
bish aoid remains of old bnildinge, they discovered, at about two 
' feet below the surface, a large fiat stone, on which is the annexed 

Portuguese inscr^tion exactly 300 years old. This monumental 
stone was found to cover a small vault in which were some 
mouldering human bones.*’’ This inscription is the eprtpab of 
the first vioar of the church of S. Lonrenoo, who was buried in 
the clergy house attached to the Church. Aooording to the reading 
and translation of that indefatigable and scholarly D. W. Ferguson, 
it reads as follows 

*Here liee Lulz (?) Monteiio de Setuval, the first confirmed 
vicar and primate in this island of Ceylon who edified this island 
with churohes and Christians and built S. Lourenco and this 
house with the help of faithful Christians and his own 

Awaiting the great judgment 
I lie here in this abode 
From toilsome life 
Retiring. 

and from the great labours and dishonours of Ceylon in the year 
1636.** 


(»> C4»&. L a 
cm i. xvui was. 
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This stone pUoed over the grave of Hocfeeiro in the house 
of 8. Lonrenoo’ ivas found not f&r from tho honlder, and its dis- 
oorerj oondims tho statement of Queyros that the podrom stood 
hard by the chapel of S. Loareuco. 

There is thus little room for doubt that the present Portuguese 
boulder is the identical padram that Queyroa is speaking of as 
set by up Lon ZiOuren^o; and the boulder in its turn is a standing 
proof of the acouraoy of Father Queyros. 

n. 

The figures 1501 are a stumblix^ block. It was taken for 
granted that they formed part d the origiiial insoriptioo. 

A. E. Bnultjens advanced the conjecture that Goncalo Gon- 
calves deliberately engraved the date of the first discovery of Ceylon, 
not the date of Lon Lourenco’s visit, meaning by the 'date of dis¬ 
covery* the date when Ceylon first became known to the Por¬ 
tuguese. ^ * Bnt apart from the fact that the word 'discovery* 
was not used in that sense by the Portuguese, it is quite oertM 
that they knew of Ceylon before 1501. 

J. P. Lewis on the other hand waa so impreesed by this date 
that be was prepared to throw written records overbold in favour 
of thie date “on stone.*’ “If this date,” he wrote in 1917, ^ * “does 
not agree with the historical records not on stone but on paper, so 
mnoh the worse for euob historical records : or to put it less epi- 
gramjaatioally bnt more clearly, we must abandon our notions 
derived ent^y from the later and allow them, as regards the 
date of the first landing in Ceylon of a Portugueae, to be 
corrected by the former. 1 can see no reason why a Portuguese 
should sot have landed at Colombo in 1501, even though there was 
no written record of it to be found.” 

Mr. J. Ryan accordingly made an ingenious speculation 
as to who could have been “ veduntarUy left behind, deserted 
or marqoned” for the purpose of explaining that date.^^ He 
was undettered by the solemn assertion of Donald Ferguson, 
*theprofoundeet student of Partuguese history/ that Lon Loorenoo 
waa abeolntely the first Portugueee to set foot in Ceylon.’ 


(U) J- XV3. 86. 

01} Al^ILm. 

OS) IS. 
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Tkese writers all soppose that the ^ures 1601, or whateFsr 
th€^ e, wore part of the original inoription. BiA (1) they are on* 
qoeetio&abiy ol a difierent toorkman^hip from the rest of the in' 
eeription. The Coat^of-artoa is neatly and ezcelleotly engraved 
hy a master hand, while the awkward and olomsy figures are 
manifestly the work of an unskilled and me^erienced workman. 
The surfaee of the rock has been smoothed and plained for the 
Coat*of*anns, while the figures are on an irregular, unereo, and 
rough surface, cf Plofe. This alone would be enough to rule 
out of court the aaggestion that it was done hy the same person. 

(2) The fact that no writer mentions a date is worthy of con- 
eideration. Keithar Queyros nor any other mentions a date as 
havii^? been inscribed. It is, moreover, not the practice of the 
Portuguese to insotibe dates. No date ooqqts in a strikingly 
similar podram engraved on a rook in Central Africa above Matadi 
on the Congo River with an inscription.' * No date is mentioned 
as inaoribed In the padram set up in Mombasa.** In the !^ng*8 
instructions on ssttlng up padrams, there is no^ention of a date. 
A padram was not meant to oommemorate a date. Dates, mor^ 
over, were never a strong point with the Portuguese. 

Thus there is no reason to suppose that the figures are the work 
of the hand that carved the Coat'of-anns, or that a date was carved 
at all on that occasion. There is no reason to suppose that the 
figures 1501, if figures they are, form part of the ordinal insoziptiou. 
The bare fact that the figures occur by the side of the eeoutoheon 
is not a suSLoiont reason for ns to suppose that it is the date of the 
^utebeon, or has anythiz^ to do with it, or to disci^ard writtea 
records on the strength of such a supposition. 

Both the date and the cross are probably the work of a later 
baud and X Harward rightly thought: 'Tt was absolutely clear 
that the cross above the royal arms was by a different bAnH from 
the carving of the Royal arms and date. Perhaps the date had 
nothiog to do with the coat-of-arms which it adioined and might 
possibly bave been the fancy work of somebody who carved on 
the rook, perhaps long after the ooet'(d*arms was made ” 


(14) a ^ “PflftoguMfl Saclt “ la pT«ala tha Bduemtkffial Supple 

B«at. isavuit.rKS. 
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SINHALESE AND THE ARYAN 
LANGUAGES. 


A R«joindir ta Mr. M. H. KanUwala, O.C.8. 

B7 Oats U^tDAUTAB W. F. Gctkavabobaka. 

(ConHntiedffom Vol. IX, Pan /J/, Pagt i6s> 

The Noun and the Verb. 

To come new to Che Noun and the Verb. 

U)* In AiyaxiT aa refleotod both in the VSdio and in 
Sanskrit, the noun end the verb had three numbera, the eingular^ 
the dual, and the plural In this respect it agrees «ith Greek, 
within the iaxnily, and with Arabic outside. But what happens 
whan this bnguage, the Aryan, goes out among the natrre masses 
of India and becomes the vsrnaoular of the provinces! The 
provincial grammar was Dravidian, and it is plain that, though 
the incomisg Aryan could disseminate itself to the extent of words 
whiob could be caught by the ear, the principles cd Aryan grammar 
would be quite a different matter i they were inteUeotual, and 
to grasp and assimilate them required systematic and eoleatifio 
study t and this among the massefl wns out of the question. 

Now the masses constituted the bulk of the population 
of every province i and hence in every province, as may be eaaify 
conceived, the spread of Aryan as the vernacular was, to a very 
considerable extent, superEciaL The masses may here and there 
have caught iriiat principles of Aryan grammar they could; but, 
on the whole, they used the new language by the principle of 
^ammar to which alone they were accustomed, to wit, by the 
rules of Dravidian grammar. Now in Aryan, as we have said, 
the noun had, in addition to the two ordinary numbers, a dual 
number. In Dravidian such a thing is nnknown. What do we 
find in the Aryan vernaculars including Pftli! We find the dual 
number conspicuous by its absence. What does H shew! It 
shews that the Aryan dual number had been killed out by the 
Dravidian impact, and that in this matter of number, one of the 
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most important in the nse of laz^age, tbo Axjan Tarnaonlars 
aro goremed by the prisoiples of DraTidian grammar. 

(2) . In Aryan, tha diffarenca between the accusative and the 
dative cases, both in declension and in syntactical usage, is very 
wide. In Taoih their difference in docleneion is no less wide, but 
in syntactical usage the favourite case as between the two is the 
dative, this ffgniiz^ in many a connection where in Aryan the 
accusative abould appear. And this Dravidian preference for 
the dative not only finds full play in the Aryan VemacuJarB syn* 
tactically, but in some of them it has even supplanted the form 
of the accusative case deolension^y. This scarcely requires 
exemplification since it is a prominent feature in our standard 
of cconpariaon, Hindi, among others, where the accusative case 
infiectionally has no independent form hut that of the dative. 

(3) . a. In Aryan, the pronoun is the same for all mazuier 

of persons high or low. Tom, *thcu,' is the same for menial, for 
social equal, or for king. If marked respect is intended to be 
shewn in addressing, the word bhatxU (masc, eing. fern. 

6Aut«z{i), ** the meritorious one,” may be used in the third person. 
The genius of the Dravidlan languages in regard to this loatter 
is different; there the important ethical factor is the pronoun, 
which acts as the index of respect, and haa to be in the phiral 
number subjectively, objectively, or both ways, according as 
respect is intended for the person addressing, or addressed, or 
both. 

Thus, in Tamil, if a person speaks of himself in the singular 
nxunber, he is aimply assuming no importance ; if he spet^ of 
another in the singular, he is either speaking of an inferior, or 
nsing language of contempt; while if he usee the ploral in respect 
of himself, or of the person spoken to, (7 of the person spoken of, 
he is, in each esse, throwing into the speech the proper amount 
of importance to befit the djgmty of the person or pesons receiv¬ 
ing such courteous reference. In the Aryan Vemaoulars, it 
is this Dravidian principle that prevails. In them not only has 
this principle taken deep root, but it even shews a more luxuriant 
growth. 

Thus in some of these languages, we see pronouns of inferiority, 
and pronouns of superiority, in addition to the usual pronouns 
of equality, with tone and nasality thrown in according as high 
respect is olaimsd or pmd, as we often observe when Indians 
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apeak. (See the proncun in Caret’s Btngali dammar, and compare 
Forbee, Bengal Qranww, 1862, pp. 33 and 35). 7?ie principle 
ie said Co be qmcb in et^ldence in Konkani and very common, in 
fact, in almost all the Vernaculars. The principW, which is Tamil, 
ia faithfully reflected in Hindi. Thus Kellogg {Qr. 2nd ed. p. 431).— 

‘'But when it Is intended to shew respect, the pronoun is 
put in the phiral, erea when referring to a singular noun.^' 

In Tamil, v^ery high respect is shewn to a person that is being 
addressed if he is referred to by the reflexive pronoun, Idngal 
(“ th^ themselveB ”}. Here the high respect is conveyed not by 
the plnr^ (which is net ess43ntial though higher than the singular,)^ 
but by this particular pronoun, and we And the principle reflected 
in the Aryan Vernaenlars. Its prevalence is very wide in the family, 
and b Bengali it is thus spoken of (Forbw, Gr. p. 39):— 

When great respect and deference are intended in speaking 
of another, or in addressing one who is present, the word dponi 
('*8elf ”) is used, and will Qicn mean “your," or “his honour," 
“your” or “her ladyship,” or any similarly respectful form of 
address, according to the rank of the person who Is intended to 
be designated.” 

(3) 6. In Aryan a suffix ia a suffix, each as eluant aa another, 

and all pertorming but one funotion-^that of shewing the relation 
of a word to another or to oth^s in the sentence. In T^^il a 
suffix sometimes has the additional power of conveying r«pect 
or the reverse; and it may also be elegant or otherwise. While 
therefore function is common to both Aryan and Dravidian, the 
spirit of quality io a suffix is entirely Dravidian. Now hear what 
Hoernle has to say on the quality of some suffixes pervading 
almost all the Aryan Vemaoulaxs of {Comp. Or. p. 100):_ 

“All these sufBxes are, generally speaking, very commonly 
employed. The »xth set, however, is very vulgar. As a rule, 
th^ ^ange in no the meaning of the werd.^ Oooaaionally, 
those of the fourth and sixth seta may imply contempt or affection 
or amallnesfl, and those of the second and thud sets the comparative 

(4) . In Aryan the declecaion c4 nouns is a complex system, 
being diflerent for vowel^finals and oonsonant-finsls, and consonant* 
finals again having not leas than three bsaes to operate upon in the 
same noun, each for a difltf ent part cd the declonsloa Moreover, 
the terminal suffixes are diflereat for the mngular, the dual, and the 
plnraL In Tamil, there Is but one bus to a noun with a variation 
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for tke plur&!, and hxA one set of tenoinal eoffixee for both numbers- 
In the Arya-n Temaculare, the Diavidian system and Uravidlan 
eimplioh^ prerails, the other having been killed out in a Bravidian 
atmosphere. 

(5). Aiyan never had anything approaching to ka, kiy ki^ 
or id aa a oaeal suffix to a noun or pronoun. On the other hand, 
all Bravidian languages have iu {of which the essential element 
is ' i ’) or some alight variation of rt, ae the terminal bii£z of the 
dative case ; and in most languages of the group, the same 
* k ' plays an important part in supplying the terminal suffixes for 
the dative, the only indected form of the aoeusative, and the 
genitive case. (Kellogg, Or. ‘'Becleosion of nouns"). 

Now from the very fact that this 'h' supplies the eesential 
element of the dative suffix in Bravidian, and the sesential element 
of the dative suffix in these Vernaculars, there is at once ground for 
presumption that ft is part of the old Uravidian veit running through 
this new Aryan waip and holding it in texture. But that is not 
all. When the inflected accusative in which it appears is examined 
in syntaotioal relation, we often dnd, and with verbs of motion 
always, that it is tbe exact eqvuvalent of the same case oceuirii^ 
in the aame relation in Tamil. Thus Hindi gharkc cah ("'to the 
house go"), where ffharko is theoretically in the ^accusative case 
after Sanskrit, la the exact equivalent of tbe Tamil viffuku (p) 
pd, where is in the dative case as marking the point to 

which motion is directed. 

Again we have tbe adverbial expression ratko, “at night.’ 
which is theoretically in the accusative oase (Eallo^, Or, 2nd 
ed. p. 101). and which, strangely enough, is the equivalent of the 
Tamil iravukku, which is in tbe dative case. Examples can be 
multiplied ad libitum. I do not say that every inflected aocusa* 
tive in these languages answers to a Tamil dative, nor do I say 
that the genitive ending in 4:*, Ae, or id always finds its equi* 
valent in the dative in the coiresponffing Tamil sentence ; but 
1 do say the presumption becomes vary strong (and unless and 
until very convincing reasons can be ahewn to the contrary that 
presumption is entitled to stand) that these suffixes turning on 
tim element * k * ore all developments from the Bravidism suffix 
‘ Au * ever territorially present and more than holding its own, 
where the Aryan Vemaoulars were in evolution. 
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I au aware that, when this view wafi first pnt forward by 
Caldwell in his Comparative Cframmar of the Draviduin Lan^mgeo, 
he had not long to wait before finding bimeelf in difficnltiea arising 
from two counter theories advanced, each with equal shew of 
authority, by Trumpp and Beamed, the one in hU Sindhi Qrammor, 
the other in his ComparaHve Orammar of the ifodent Aryan Lan- 
gvages of India- Both these echolars oballenged Caldwell standing 
on Aryan ground, and the latter, finding himself between two 
fires where none had been expected, believed his position insecure, 
and in his second edition withdrew from a position so precarious 
as he thought, the Aryan claim heu^ virtually conceded. Thereby 
the question was closed in so far as it related to the Dravidlan origin 
of these snSxes. 

But ^oogh Caldwell was thus driven into surrender by an 
unexpected oross*fire and the question thus closed, it does not 
eeem to me that in the interest of science the closure can be regarded 
as fin^. In the first place, the fire of the Aryan champions carried 
00 effective uusailee as will be presently seen ; in the second place, 
they (the above two and yet another) claimed each on a separate 
adverse to the others, shewing that they oazmot all be right, 
and that all may be wrong. This I now proceed to shew. 

Trumpp. 

Of the first two opponents of Caldwell, Trempp and Beames, 
the title presented by the first is thus sumxuarised by Caldwell 
Dr. Trumpp, in bis Sindhi Cfrestmar, derives the Sindhi 
kM and the Beu^Ui ki from the Sanskrit locative krti, 'for the 
of, in regard to.' This form became in Prakrit first kiii, then 
kii. It was then cootraoted into kS, which, in SindU, by reason 
of the elided r, becomes khi. He derivse the Hindi and the Hin¬ 
dustani form of this postpoeition, ii;o, by a airniW process from the 
Sanskrit hrtam which is used adverbially with ^e same aignifi* 
cation as the looa^vs hrU. In Prakrit, and still more in the 
modern dialects, the neuter is changed into the masculine. In 
aooordance with this rule, we have Hto, then fdo, and then 
the more modern oontraoted from h>. Ha thinks Adm and kaam 
formed from ho by the addition of an euphonious anuseura, to 
which the modern tonguee have taken a great fancy. Dr. Tmmpp 
argnes also that the fo^ that the Aryan VernacuIarB, whioh bor ^r 
imaudiately on the Dravidian idu^, have not adc^ted the use 
of h? as a s^ of the dative, shows that it is improbable that the 
dfalacu luore to the ncoth have been indebted for this form to 
the lhavidian idioms.’' 

Here, with doe respect to Che great eminence of Dr. Tmmpp’a 
name, 1 have to point out Chat be has started upon his argument 
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vitli ivD imtiftl ffrU&ciee operating on bis mind. First, bia pcdikt 
oi view witb regard to the idatrre posttio& of Aryan and Dravi* 
dian speech ont in the provinces geographically ia strangely in¬ 
correct. He seema to that the vernaculars in ^ueaticcn are 
not provincial evolutions, but only decayed and decaying forms 
of Aryan speech brought wholesale into provinces by Aryan popu¬ 
lations and still running their course with many additions and 
ac<juiaitions indeed en rouU, but still the current retaining He 
identity the same. Sir George Grierson's point of view, which 
seems to us far more reasonahle, and in keeph^ wi1h actu^ obser¬ 
vation of modern times, is the reverse of this. He sajs {Imperial 
Qaaetker of 7»dio, new ed. 1907, Vol- i. pp. 361-2):— 

“Where an Aryan tongue comes into contact ;^h an un¬ 
civilized aboriginal one, it is invariably the latter which goes 
to the wall ^e Aryan does not attempt to speak it, and the 
necessities of intercourse compel the aborigine to use a broken 

* pigeon * form of the language of a superior civilization." 

So, that was the process wbieb led to the making of these 
vernaculars, and every provincial vemaoulai developed on a 

* pigeon' which used Aryan phraseology made to turn on a Dravi* 
dian basis. It does not mean that the Dravit^n basis was in every 
instance coincident in cbaracter or ock extensive in its an^Utcde 
with its proximity or otherwise to a present Dravidian sphere or 
“ idiom "; and there is nothing antecedently improbable in some 
vernaculars of Northetn India shewing Dravidian afEnities which 
may or may not be present in those bordering immediately on 
“ Dravidian idioms " of the present day. 

Secondly, with regard to the Sanskrit kriam which, acoc^ding 
to Dr. Tmmpp, turns out by a process of physical evolution as 
the accusative and dative sufBx fee. Unfortunately the eminent 
Doctor does not tell us what krtam meant in Sanskrit. We have 
therefore to depend upon our own knowledge of it. According to 
our knowledge, it is the neuter singular of hrta. the perfect parti¬ 
ciple d the verb kr, “to do,'* and radically it means “oefum” as an 
adjective. It had also an idiomatic adverbial oae in which it 
meant “done 1" or “ enough I“, “that will do,” etc. Now, in 
which of theae senses it could have forced its way into the position 
of an accusative suSx, let alone a dative, xt is difficult to understand. 
In Latin “ I saw a boy ” will be Fidi puefvm; but to believe 
any auch usage creeping into a Romance language as FkK 
jiueram acium requires a atrsich of imagination far out of the 
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ordinary. And is tha plural number, Vidi pueros actum beate 
aJI poeflbla of imagiiiation eren to the moat eztf&ordinarilj 

Teraatila. In the aame tray, aatia vtrbonm «iJl be Latin for 
" enongh of words”; but to say caiic verbcrum actum, OTon 
M leading to an analytical process, is certainly Indedoablc and 
absnrd. 

It would thus se«m that the erolntion of from hrtani is 
antecedently improbable. But that ie not the only objection 
to the claim. Krian, ooneute of two parte, the etem and the ter¬ 
minal suffix of the nominaiiTe eingnlar (ibta+of» or m). Use 
argument of IVumpp is that, by phonetic decay and consequent re> 
adjustment, the stem becomes which is true enough; 

but he goes further, and with regard to the suffix he claims that, 
with the change of gender of the word from neuter into the mas* 
ouline (since there is ce nsnter in the modern Prahrite), the neuter 
suffix am changes into o, to suit the new gender. Herein be pce- 
tujatee too amah. Thera ie no doubt that occasionally a Sans* 
krit neuter noun in am may find its derivatiTe in modem Prakrits 
in 0 but that only illustrates the exoeptioQ. whQe the rule is quite 
otherwise. By the rule, the neuter suffix simply disappears, 
thna leaving the stem of the noun perfect^ fit to appear in its 
own form in the masouline gender. Thus we have nagar (city), 
va» (forest), jol (water), ghar (house), etc., from Sanskrit conns 
of the neuter gender, ending in the ncminative singular * m ’ am 
(naparom, oanom, eto.,). The general rule, therefore, will not 
support the assumption of IVumpp that kriem became H6. to pass 
through other changes into itd. 'Hie assumption rests upon mere 
speonlation, and speculation, it is pl^n, is fno basis for scientific 
theories. 

With r^ard to the evolution of hi from Che Saoeknt hril, 
the Doctor’s position is not so palpably absurd, though bad enough. 
He says that hrii is the locative singular of krta (' done ’) in Sans¬ 
krit. It is so doubt a possible explanation ol the wo rd.lorm 
if no better is forthcoming for the adverbial sense in which he 
takes it. In that sense—in the sense, that is, of ‘ for,’ ' on behalf 
of ’ eto.irtf appears vrith better reason as the dative singular 
of hn (participal adjeotive from the same root hr, ' to do *), a 
fact whi^ even Monier Wilhams has ousaed in his Dictionary. 
The word appears in this sense, and by collo&ation clearly in the 
dative case, in the opening chapter of the great Ara Postieo of 
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Mamaata (the Kavya Pralcasa), in the k&vyam yaaasl' rih>‘ 
kftly ‘ a poem is for the sake of fame, for the sake of malth* (‘artAo* 
hii'). This is more apposite for Doctor Trximpp*e theory, and 
I mention it hoth in fairness to him, and to correct an error vbich 
seems to be more or less prevalent. 

From the illustration quoted, it is ondeniable that krlt tvas 
osed to serve the same purpose as any sign of the dative case whether 
snSs or postposition, and to that extent had a good right to nsnip 
the place of the dative suffix in analytical language. But how came 
the usurpation t o b e effected ? That was only possible if the word 
or particle was largely used by the people, and so muoh so as to be 
a rival in popularity, and gradually the superceder, of the r^ulai 
suffix. In that case, the process must have b^un at an early date, 
and left a regular trace all along in the UWatuie. Lo^dng at 
the matter from this standpoint, what do we findl We find 
that in Sanskrit, hrtly in the sense here relevant, is a very occasional 
word, oocuiring in higher Utarature and seldom found in easy prose 
works of popular stories etc., which are nearer to the language 
of the people. 

Among ^akrits, it is not present in any form in the earlieet 
F&U lexicon (the A&hidAdnap Padipika of (3eylon), shoving how 
little it was known, if known at all, in the Prakrit of that stage, the 
nearest we have to Aryan. I have before me as I write the Alpha¬ 
betical TwdftT of all the words occurring in the Earpura JEasiyari, 
^ drama in the Prakrit of a later stage, and in the whole of that 
work not once does the supposed derivative of krte occur either as 
kHe, or kii, or JeS. The evolution from krti. therefcre, which ought 
to have been for more observable higher up the stream, is contra¬ 
dicted by strong negative evidence, while, on the pcsitive side, it 
reets on no evidenoe at aU. 

If the original vocable was non*Aiyan and yst with a strong 
lodgment in popular speech, it’s not figuring in early standard 
literature stands accounted for. For, in the early stages, Dravi- 
dian elements, where obvious, would necessarily have bees ex¬ 
cluded from standard literature, and it would be only with lapse 
of time and the slow operation of phonetic influence that theee 
word-forms would lose their alien appearance and beoome fully 
recognised as part of the regular stock of theee vernaculars. It 
is after this stage ia reached that they will begin to appear in litera- 
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Cure, end, ii of UT&Tidian origin, their thus ooBxing to the front, 
apparently from oovhers, stands 8elf*ezplamed. 

Bsamss. 

We shall nov turn our attention to Beames. This eminent 
scholar, whose monumental work on ifodem Aryan Langvagts 
c/f India cannot too much command our admiration, seems to 
bSTd conihined in a strange way one idiceyncraoy at lesst with his 
great talents; and, though by some n^sterions piece of good luck, 
he olassed Smhaleae as a Dravidian. language, not apparently 
knowing what he was about, he would be far from indulgent if 
anyone had the temerity to suggest that the Aryan Vemaculara 
(of which, by the way, Sinhalese is one) are in any way indebted 
to Uraridisn for anything in their stmctnral oonstltution, worth 
mentioning. When Caldwell first pointed out the strong family 
resemblance oi the postpositions we are discussing to the dative 
sulBz hu of Tamil and its different variations in the Dravidian 
family, this is what he had to say and how he said it:— 

'' In the above remarks all that has been done is to show how 
great is the o priori improbability of the theory that t^a stnioture 
of the modem Aryan tongues is in ac^ great degree due to non* 
Aryan infiuenoe. It has been said langu^ee borrow words bnt 
sever grammar. The methods of expressing ideas seem to be 
inborn and ingrained into races, and seem rarely to be varied, 
whatever be the materials employed, so that even reeemhlancee 
should be shunned as dangerous, and must, unless supported by 
historical or other proofs, be set down ia the majority of cases 
as acoidental.** Now oomee the releTant part:— 

To take an instance, a great deal hes been made, cff tried to 
be made, of tbe resemblance between the sign of Che dative in 
Tamil, hu (fcibu), and that of the Hindi, leo, and Br, Caldwell in 
particnlar seems to have gone quite wild on the subject (see pp. 
225*237 of his Ormmar); but laying aside all the Bravidian, 
Bcylhian, Ostiak, Russian, Ualay, and all the reet of the jumble 
of analogiee, it is demonstrable from actual written docnments 
ths;t the modern Hindi Iv is a pure accusaCiTe or objective, and was 
in old Hindi haun, which is the usual and regular form of the Sans* 
krzt kam, the acousative of noons in kah; so that there dotf not 
appear to be tbe slightest reason for connecting it with anj^ing 
bnt the cognate forms in its own group of languages." 

" For the reasons above given, i am opinion that there Is 
nothing in the structural phe^mena of the modern Aryan vema* 
culars which may not. by a fair application of* reasonable analogies, 
be deduced ^m the older languages of the same stock; and, though 
sot prepared to deny (he presenoe of non^Aiyan elenienta in those 
tentages, I do etresuon^ deny that they have had any hand 
in tKe formatioo of the analytioal system which the Aryan tongues 
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at present exhibit." (Comparative Grammar, Tol. h pp. 47*48). 

The greet miter, in spite of his anperlative coofidenoe THaich 
BO nnich imprseeea ns and is the xoain-Bpring of his ' Btrencons ‘ 
advooscj, with the irrefutable evidence of written doccmenU 
behind him, yet leaves one thirg unexplained—the on e tbipg 
eesential for carrying conviotion, viz. how it was that Sanskrit 
nouns ending in «hzA, declined for the aeeusattve eingnlar, transmitted 
part of Iheir body with the inflexional addendum as a tail, not 
only ae the suffix or the postpceition for the aconsative aingxd^ 
of ah nouns whether ending in kah or otherwise, but also as the 
postposition for two entirely di^erent caeee, the dative par ex- 
ceiUnce, and the genitive in the singular, and, what is far more 
incomprehensible, as the postposition for aJl thw three oasee in 
the p lurai 1 To an unbiasaed mind only one thing could be patent— 
that, with all his contempt for Ur. Caldwell's wild ielight at alight* 
ing upon a mare’s neet, Beamea' own theory is good enough only 
{intended to meet a caao in circumstances of despair. And indeed, 
later on, Beamse himseli, who, aa we have seen, writes so conddently 
and in such a s^ain, goes bade upon his words, which is a soxprise 
to us a, onriona commentary on the character of thin Aryui 
claim. Is zEiatters of rooted belief, any basis is good enough, and, 
if that is rotten, any other, and so on ad infinitum. 

Hoarnis. 

Before two such virile opponents, however, each fighlung 
on ground where be was apparently sure of his own footing, Csidwdl 
gracefully retired, not taking into account the fact that his two 
adversaries were themselves inimical to one another. Brssantly 
the ground was contested by a third, Xh. Hoemle, who also pre¬ 
ferred the Aryan claim, but in opposition to each of the other two 
ohampioos. of whom ibempp was specially smashed. His con¬ 
tention, to state it briefly, was that the Sanskrit kakse was the fone 
ei origo of the suffixes in question {ko and the rest), and the theory 
he builds U a monument of probability, oonjeoinre, surmise, all 
rising upon one another and presenting the appearance of a beauti¬ 
ful fabric resting in mid-s^ with all its parts in nicely adjusted 
^uiiibrium. (See his ConparaUve Grammar, pp. 224 227, and 

note that all words marked there with an asterisk on the left are 
conjectural forms). 

Beames inhis turn brings down this shy mansion to the ground 
with a crash, but agrees that ^umpp was properly amasbed as 
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bd tfrkea the fur^er trooUe to shdv (Comparaiiw (Trsmffldr, 
Vol. ii. pp. 252*2^9). la the light thro^m by Hoerale, howero*, 
he ebftndoQB hie old theory^ supported by each vrittea doouaiente, 
and etarte a now hare. Hue is the ne^ h&re, or the neie oat of 
this lOlheony affair :— 

“ Saha beoomee in Old Hindi SaiAa, and the aceueatire 
Saham 'would become Urst kakJiAam, then kakham. Ab kha, like 
the reet of the aspiratea, migratea into ha, a form kahm is legi* 
timately peeumahle; whence, by shorteoiog the vowel, we get 
the already eetabliehed Iotiq kaham, with ita variant kahum. I 
Qoitfeee that this derivation approree iUeli to my mind in preference 
to any other.** 

Uafortanately fc? this last straw to oling to, the present 
'writer feele equally compelled to nu^e a difierent oonieesion, viz. 
that if the Sanskrit ibzisea ever became in Old Hindi kakkha or itohAn 
(Hoernle, the lender of the idea, is not sure on that point, Or. 
' p. 224. where the asteriske and their effect on the argument should 
be oar^ily noted), it could not have undergooe further decay into 
haha ; for, if it did, it would have come down into modern Hindi 
either as kaha or in some form etUl more decrepit. But, ae a 
matter of fact, it appears in modern Hindi aa kank with the last 
k in good preservation {Sabda-Salpa-Druma, 8.V. kakra). So, 

supposed kaha, with the last k changed into h in a process of 
migration which hee not reached the stage deeired, goes out of 
the argument, and there is an end of the last straw. 

What then remains ? One imght as well ask what remained 
of the Tf ii yppny cate. Nothing remained of them except the tails 
after the fight 'was over. Here, in the same way, nothing remains 
but a fake and wholly unjustifiable impression that these suffixes 
have been sdentifioa% proved to be Aryan, and ^lat by no less 
than three scholars cd note. Of course, the eoholars were of note, 
but it is net remembered that they nullified one another. 

It is ph^n that no amount of theorising in the way these great 
men have done, even ii they stood together in favour of one theory, 
oou3d aoooont for the very wide prevalence of these pcstpcsltions 
or suffixes which find their parallel in eztensivencas in their Tamil 
analogue ha and its cognates It is now known as a soientifio 
fact that, at the date of the coming of the Aryans, the ^ole of 
India was populated by various native tribes which, lor the ^ I rt 
d convenience, are classed under the one comprehensive term 
Dmvidiane,'* is ooxttra*distinction to Aryans. 

With the infiu of Aryan speeoh into the midac of these Dtavi. 
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diAQ tribes, we oan eesily imegme a eert&xn amomit oi Uagoistio 
misettleme&& taking place in which the lower orders, with their 
Dsnal freedom with grammar, would contribute a considerAble 
ebare towArds giving shape and chAraoter to the newly forming 
hu^age as the speech of their adoption. At their bands the 
caae'System would be one of the first things to receire attention 
and to undergo eimpUficatxon to suit their style of handling the 
noun. The dual number had, of conise, to go, and the datlTe 
being the case dearest to BrAvidian hearts, it would neoeesarilyr 
occupy A large place in the new langu^e, at the expense, to a 
grOAt extent, of others from the point of view of Aryan 
grammar. Beamcs, speaking of case endings, admits tiie general 
posaibili^ of one ending dominating the rest; *' It is the Dar* 
winian principle,” he observes, ” of the survival of the fittest.” 
(Vol- ii. p. 233). 


(To be Cmt*wi€d>) 
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THE NINETEENTH FOOT IN CEYLON. 

By the Late J. P. Lewis, OAI.O. 


n. 

(C&ncjutied /rom Fol, /X, Pf, 71, lo/.) 


Teb Dub; o> OototituSBBOSAFr Calladikx, z^lh F<»i, 
z^3-tS 37- Biiki by Major 3f. £. P^rror, Orten 

irouords, Xo?u 2 c»a. Eien PwW <(» Co., Xid., 95*971 Fcnchttfck 
Strut, ff.C., zpss. Piw 7/5. 

r E zraznber oI priraiee or non commisaiooed offioera of the 
British army of a century ago who were competent to keep a 
regular diary or troubled to keep one must be infiniteeimal, and we 
ihmk that Sergeant CaUadlne of the 19th Poet or " Green Howards,** 
in haTing his i>Mry of over forty years’ servioe with the regunent 
pablished eighty five yean after he had made his last enii^ in it, 
oooupies a unique position among that nunber. For its appear- 
anoe now we have to thank Major M. L. Feirar of the regiment, 
the editor of the regimental magazine, Thi Qrun Hoioarda’ Chxettf. 

Colour Sergeant CaUadlne, to quote the publisher’s account 
of the book, was “ more advanced in education than those of his 
class or of his comrades. He was of a keen and obaervant 
disposHioo. and nude notse of aU that he saw during his soldiering, 
iduoh he describes m a natural and at the same time intaesting 
style.’* 

He was a native of Leicestershire, and enlisted in the Derby 
ahire Militia in 1810. andfrom that corps volnnteered into the 19th. 
Foot two years Uter. Bis Diary has a special interest for Ceylon, 
for he Moompaniad that repment to C^loa after another two 
years spent with the hfilitia, and served for siz years in the Island, 
daring which period the 19th. was engaged in helping to suppress 
the Uva Bebftllion. Pages 34 to 78 of hla Diary of 210 pages are 
devoted to his t?TP>L in C^lon. 

Before he left England, Private C^ladine came in oontaot wi^ 
two officers ^lo had been in Ceylon with the 19th,, Major Lawreoce 
the father of the great Lawrences, and Csptaio Thomas Aldeisey 
^oneS| who returned to the Island and died at Batticaloa in .1818. 
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They w»re succdsaiTelj in command of tKo depot at Hull to Tphicb 
ho had boon draftod. Ho confirms the opinion of Captain Jonee 
which waa ozpreeaod in general orders and the Oovemm^ Gazette 
at the time of hla death, and h reflected on his memorud tablet 
and tombstone. Ho was “ a Tory striot, but still a very good com* 
mending office." Calladine was later in his company at TrmcO' 
malec and Batticaloa, and he notes farther: 

” Captain Jouee was a very strict man, yet to a ma-n that con* 
ducted hhnself with propriety he would give any reasonable liber* 
ties, but mind if yon abus^ his liberty or to^ leave without 
asking, you might content yourseli for a considerable time bedore 
you need give yourseli the double to ask again, for he was no ways 
of a forgetful memory.” 

^e ship that took out CaUadine and more than 200 of his r^* 
ment to Ceylon was the ill-fated tfansport Amizton, and, curious* 
ly enough, it was on the first anniversary of the day on which they 
embarked that she was wrecked ofi the Cape, with aU on bo^. 
For the exz members of her orew who escaped happened to be in 
one of her boats at the time. It was on 30th May, 1814, that CaJla* 
dine’s detachment embarked, and it was on her return voyage on 
30th May, 1815, that this disaster happened. On September 24 he 
and the other troops lazxded at Cape Town and marched into b»* 
racks, where they remained for over a month. Here they found 
two regiments of infantry, the 72nd. and the 83rd., the former 
of which had taken part nearly twenty years before in the expedi¬ 
tion against C^lon, while the latter was deetined shortly to join 
the 19th in that island. 

It was not until 13th January, (1816) that the AmUUm sighted 
GaLie harbour in which she anchored in ordered to land Colonal 


Yoong, who had acted ae Commandant on board and who was tak* 
mg the place of another Artillery officer. Colonel Wilson in c ornmand 
of the B.A. detachment quartered in the island. Owing to the 
strong enrrents, it took the ship another nine days to reach Cobm* 
bo, whsre she anchored two or three miles from the Fort. Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Henry Hardy, i^o was then in command of the L9th in 
Ceylon, sent on board for the men a present of one day's fresh 
provisions, and next day they disembarked to find that the regi¬ 
ment was at Trincomalee. After a stay of two months at Colombo, 
raiurimo with the detachment embarked for that station, on a 
” oountry'ship,” a small vessel called the General Brown, which took 


eighteen days to reach that port, owing to the e&ong onrrents—an 
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ezperienca much the eaina aa Cordiner’s vhon ba cama ow from 
Madras to the Island. The regiiaent had a had time at Trincomalee 
durh^ May and June, losing tvo officera and a nnmher of men» 
**the 9toateei<and hardiest of our draft” included, to the number of 
four and fira a day. Calladine had an attack of dyeenteiy, ‘'but* 
thank God....He vae pleased to restore me to health, though I 
most needs 6$i^ I but IitUe deearved it." 

He was a year at Trine omalee, and then went with his company, 
of which Captain T. A. Jones was in command, to Batticsdoa. He 
was favourably impreseed with Battio»Ioa, which he supposes “ is 
one of the best, if not all out the beet station on the Island." For 
it" is pleasantly situated by a fine rivar," and " all hinds of provi* 
eione were very reasonable, duty easy, liquor cheap and good, and 
we had all the indulgence that soldiers can expect... .the time I 
lay at Batticaloa was as pleasant a time as ever X had ao far enjoyed 
in the army." He made an endeavour to reform his ways, and 
naively eaye, "I belonged to a party who nutde it a r^ular rule 
never to commit any crime that we were afraid of." Bui the effort 
was not entirely soocessfnl, he admits with regret. 

But in spite of this lapse he was made hospital orderly, and there 
after " b^n to be steady " thou^ he “ had not been in any way 
random before," with the result that he foohahly took it into hie 
head that he would like to marry Mn. Jonee’e servant, a widow, 
old enough to be his mother. From this course he was dissuaded 
by one of his officers, Lieutenant Forbes Robinson, and by the iri* 
vclona conduct of " the old lady " herself, but he had some diffi¬ 
culty m getting back the rfogs and silk handkerchiefs, bought 
with his savings, which he had given her, but thiou^ the good 
offioes of the Fiscal (magis^te), who, at the instance of 
Iseutenant Robinson, made an informal adjudication cd the 
matter, and with the help of Capt. Jones, he managed to get free 
and to recover the armies. " I was very glad I came ofi as well 
as I did, for I bad nearly given it up for a bad job.” Ihe 
Sitting Magistrate was Lieut. James Bluett, a retired offioer of 
the I9th Foot. 

GaOadine, as he says, was not “in ai^ way random," for 
he and other privates used to sell thair arrack rations. “ At Irtn- 
oomalee and Batticaloa a man sold his two drams for seven pence 
a day, which we received in lieu of our beer mon^, so that in ease 
a man was inclined to be saving he soon might master together a 
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iew rupees.Every European soldier is served out wHh two 

drams a day in their rations*’' Arraok be describes as very much 
resembUng Irish wbisky. 

But if the men or some of them, fortunately for themselvea, 
abstained from arrack, it was not a rigid absUnenoe. A paragraph 
in the Diary gives ns an insight into the aimisemeiits of Thomas 
Atkins in Ceylon a century ago. 

“ We had a very pleasant toddy drinking party at BatUcaloa. 
Having leave for tl^ day, a few pounds of jaggery (sugar), a few 
dozen of e^, two or three bottles of rack, we would make rae beet 
of onr way to the topee (groves of trees), and being snugly seated 
under the spreading branches of the trees, seouxed from the 
burning snn, we wotQd get a large chatty on the fire, with six or 
eight quarts of toddy, and after mixing tho rack, sugar and eggs, 
seat ourselves around each having a ooooanut shell, dip into 
Sowing howl, and pass along the day in the greeted of pleasure, 
good company and hilarity.” 

He and his oompaniona had some sport trying to catch an 
alligator ” in a tank by forming a line of men armed with loog 
sticks with bayonets mounted on them, and in trapping a "tyger,” as 
well ae some ezoitement in escaping in a canoe during a thunder* 
storm from another tyger ” which kept abreast with them ” along 
shore two or three hundred yards, makmg a twrible noise." 
More serious matters eometimee engaged the men’s attention. 
“ Luring out stay at Batticaloa we bad a ernging party formed in 
the company, and every Sunday sang in church, and went over 
every w^ to practice in the mixUster’s house, who uve ua instrac* 
tions and discoursed very seriously to us, but I don’t think any 
of us paid much attention to his advice, more the pity.” This 
must have been the Weeleyan missionary who succeeded the Rev. 
William Anlt, who had died two years before. 

Calladine sometimes wrote songs which were popular with the 
men, one because H extolled the exploks of Major Macdonald, and 
another "to the tun© of Waterloo,” with a refrain of “in the 
country,” thoee of the regiment during the Dva campaign, 
“ O’er Dombra’s lofty mountains, and Welsase’a watery plain.” 
He was probably iMpixed by the versee of Captain Thomas Ajax 
Anderson. For writing one of them Lieutenant Eobinson made him 
“ a present of bis German flute.” 

One of his amusements at Batticaloa was “ plaiting brab for 
hate,” for the same offiow, and another boring “ some thoosandi 
of ^"^11 red berriee with a little black spot on them, which wo 
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bird ’0 eyw, for Capt. Jones's lady, for baada, and th^ lookad 
▼«7 pretty vken strung.’ ’ Theee no doubt were olinda or m TamQ 
Mods, td^ru; precaloriw). 

It is yery mto^seting to read of Brxtisk soldiers in Ceylon me&' 
lag bats oirt of palo^Tia leayes, as some of the viUagers d the JaSoa 
Peninsula and Delft Island still do. “ Brab,” which comes from 
the Portugueee, is the Bombay name for the palmyra palm. I 
have neyer hnown it used in Ceylon, and it is unknown in Bengal 
and on The Coast ” where the name for tbifl tree is palmyra as 
in Ceylon, or fan*paLai. It is onrious that Galladine should hays 
need the Bombay, and not the Ceylon or Bengal name. It was 
probably due to bis bearing it used in Battiaoloa and Tnncomalee 
by the “ Portuguese " of thoee places. 

At this time the Uya EebeOioa broke out, and one oonseqnenoe 
was that the 19th Foot remained in Ceylon instead of returning to 
England on the aniral of the S3rd. B^ment from the Cape. Ano 
ther was that the Batticaloa company, with Captains Jones and 
Langton and lieutenant Bobioson, proceeded into the Kanydan 
country as far as Eottabowa ” (Katabowa, 47 miles 8oatb<east 
of BaduUa), where it arriyed on Nov. 6th, 1817, and where it lay es* 
camped for a year a more, raids into the surrounding coun« 

try, against the neighbouring yillages, including Bintenna, 16 miles 
distant and Eansanwella, about 6. ^e troops suffered much from 
deknees, leech bitea, and occasionally a stray arrow from the enemy. 
Captain Jones had to be taken down to Batticaloa, with Calladme 
one of the escort, and died there on April 18, flBl8); Captain Lang* 
ton got ill at Ahapola, and was sent to Katabowa as out of danger 
on June 3rd>, but died there on June 16th. 

^6 Commandant of Batticaloa, Major Vallance of the 73rd 
and his wife shared the same fate, GaUadiae had himself been yery 
ill, &om a bad yellow feyer,” sdiich he says turned his body 
neaidy the colonr of saffron,” and a yery narrow escape” of 
his life. 

After a march to Bintenna,* there were between thirty and forty 
esaes of leech bite ^diich Calladine had to dros, and some of the 
men “ were completely disabled from the bad ulews, and sereral 
ef were afterwards inyalided. One man had his leg and the 
greater part of his thigh amputated tiirough the effects of the leeoh 
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Tlie ihowers of aiRms thftt assailed tho troops too were rather 
disoonoerting. ** One poor Malay came Into camp with the blade 
of an arrow sticking in hia head close by the back of hia ear. Ihe 
doctor told Captain Jones that he would soon haTO a dead man in 
the camp. I held tho man’s head between my knees, and the 
doctor, by main strength with the artilleiy knippec (with which they 
cnt the port fires in two), pulled out the arrow, which was burled 
not lees than between three and four inchee in hia head ; but con¬ 
trary to the doctor’s expectations, there very few drops of 
blood followed the blade, and the man, Instead of dying, walked 
back the same day to Hansenwelle." On the return march, a pri- 
Tate of the 19th, John Pearce, a Welshman, was killed by an arrow. 
Another private recdTed a curious wound. Ihe man who shot 
the arrow must have been very near, as the arrow passed through 
both udee of hia jacket and likewise through his neck, and the man 
did not know anything about it until he saw the arrow drop in a 
bush to hie left. It was very fortunate for him that the blade oi the 
arrow was not in a horizontal position or it would certainly have 
been the death of him.” 

" Fir^arroWB ” were sometimes ioimd at night sticking into 
the tente and very nearly set fire to the camp. 

The “ tygers ” too seem to have been a^eesive, and one of 
them attacked a Cafire as he was cutting sticks at the river. ” The 
ravenous creature made a spring at him and dreadfully lacerated 
hia face and arms, but 84 he had a pretty good knife in ^ hand be 
made some severe cuts at the tyger which caused ft to make its 
escape.” 

Caliadine himself contracted fever and and found that 

the best remedy for the latter complaint, alter a stay of one month 
at Batticaloa, was drinking arrack, ‘*and as 1 had some money saved 
1 had no necesaity to stint myself, which. I did not.” But a month 
at Batticaloa hod cured him of the fever, and he had brought it 
on again by being out a toddy drinking one day.” Lieutenant 
Robinson was so ill with fever that he had to be sent down to Batti¬ 
caloa, then to GsJle, and finally home. Oalladine and six other 
jcLvates were also sent to Galle to join the regiment, which was then 
«|uartwed there. Th^ made the voyage by a "paddamar" 
ipaduva), and were nearly wrecked ofi Hambantota. Thtte wwe 
four of us on the outtide... .the rigtree. ...The outrigger waa 
sometimes nearly perpendicular, and it was certainly wondohd it 
did not oapsize altogether....At last the jib ^ve way and not 
<me of the crew would go to it, but stood bawOng and calhsg to 
Mahomet to save them. Lromma hloGee went forward and held 
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by the blooh tiU some of the crtm at l&st vent to his assistance and 
made it fast. B; the terrible rolling of the veeeeJ the beazoe of 
the outrigger began to giye vay, and in case of either of them bad 
worked oat of the side ve would have capsized immediately. Bat 
at this critical moment it pleased God to abate the 9^ual]> and we 
were able to keep her head to tbe wind and the beam was wedged 
fut.** The British soldier on this as on other more important 
occasions saved the sitnation. 

That n^ht they achored in " Belligbam ” (Weligama) Bay, 
and next day at noon arrived at Galle, which they ioand to be the 
headquarters of the regiment. He became orderly to Lt. •Colonel 
MoBean who was then in command, and eventually hia servant. 

The Adjutant Lieut Hawker described the Colonel as “ very old 
and almost childish and wanted somebody to be constantly looking 
altar him.*' But Oalladine held this post for a lev hours only, for 
the Colonel sent him back to his duty for speaking to one oi the 
native eervsknte. Colonel McBean died shortly afterwards, aged 64 
(10 Nov., ISId), ft-nd his tomb may be seen in the Dutch Cemetery 
at Galle. 

In May of this year Oalladine oon^letod seven years’ s«wioe with 
the l&th, and then “took on for unlimited service.'’ Be had made 
an attempt two mon^s before to go home with Lienteoant Bohinson 
and the invalids, who sailed in the Priiueis ChaHotU at the end of 
February, but it was nnsucoessfol, though the Lieutenant used all 
his inHuence to get him also invalided. He had not quite completed 
his eeven yeara and no man could leave the country tQ his time 
was fully out. Lieutenant Robinson was very Ql, but he recovered 
and joined ^e 20th Regimeirt with which he served until be was 
lostateea^ile voyaging from Surat to Bengal on 7th. Februaiy, 
1824. 

In June 1819, the 19th. was relieved by the 45th., but the former 
regbneat did not leave the Island until 7th. January, 1820, and 
mecrnwhile spent the time drying men—220 altogetho: or the 

strength oi the regiment into the TSrd, 45th., and $3rd., lAe other 
English BegimeoWthen in Ceylon, and waiting for “the ships re> 
turning from Bengal “ to take it home. EventuaJly the regi* 
ment got away in the J/ofsisr, and the Headquarters in the Did. 
C^ladine had been promoted Corporal on 24th. Oct., 1818, aitep 
seven years’ service. He found the 72ad Regiment, which had te fren 
part in the expedition against Ceylon, still at the Cape, whexe 
hshadhappenad on it on his way outfiveanda half years before* 
The 88rd had recently left the Gape for Ceylon. Both vessels* 
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the MaiiUr and tte took a little over four mostha ontke 

▼oyego and found tkemselyee together oS Margate on 
May 18. 

At the disembarkation Calladine waa put in charge of an officer, 
Lieutenant Werdell, «ho had become deranged and had tried to 
jomp overboard, bnt whose bodily health must have been good, for 
be lived lor more than a half century longer, sarriTing every other 
officer of the regiment who had served in Ceylon except one, lieut¬ 
enant William Lewis, the officer i^o in May, 1818, suooeeafully 
defended the Atgala Fort, between Kandy and Matale against 
a force of some 2,000 Kandyans. Lieut. Lewis retired in 1820, 
and died in County Cork where hia family redded, in 1883, aged 90 
<Laurie*s OauUetr o/ th^ Cenifal .Prcvistu, page 963-4.) Two ob¬ 
vious mietakee in the printing of the account of this affmr there 
quoted may be here corrected. "Captain Biunku^ling(twice) 
should be " Captain Blankenberg,** and In the fourth line from the 
end of the letter, "volleying” should read "raiding.” Lieut. 
Wardeii, whose father served in Ceylon with the 66th Reg. and who 
at one time commanded the regiment, died in an asylum in 1871, 
aged 75. 

Calladine spent eighteen months in barracks at Win- 
cheetar, Hornsey, Chatham and Weedon in Northamptonshire and 
then embarked with the regiment for Irelmsd. At Chatham in 
November. 1820, the raiment (bet not the sergeant as be was on 
other duty), took part in " a grand sham fight on Chatham lines.” 

If it been six years later it might have been the sham fight 
which Mr. Pi<^wick and his friends witnessed at the same place. 
” There was also a good number of respectable people on the ground, 
who appeared to be much pleased with the afternoon^ manoeuvres.” 
The Fiokwkkiace, on the other hand, had no cause for satisfaction. 
But, alas, Mr. Pickwick came six years later, and the regiment hs 
encountered was the 97th (which hsd at the time six Companies 
serving in Oylon), and not the 19th. CsIIadine beoame a pay sergeant 
at Winchester, and again in Ireland, in whioh coudzy he had two 
tours of sorics, with an interval in the imrth d England, and re¬ 
tired as colour sergeant is 1837. Se was also hospital sergeant 
in Ireland, and remained there with the depot, when the regiment 
went to the West Indies, 1826. Colonel Hardy of C^lnnfaxae 
accompanied it, and Major Roper, had also served through the 
campaign in Uva, remained in command of the d<q>ot. 
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Co!ocel Hardy died in Jamaioa in L835, and Sergeant CaUa* 
dine is as enlogistio of V>»fn ae were the Governor oi that ielaod and 
CSaptaia Studholme Hodgson. He says, '* Of aU the men I ever 
heard of as Colonel a r^uoont, no one received eo high a obarao* 
ter as he did; indeed he wae the father of the regiment, visiting 
the eiok> olotbing the obildren, watching over the men in 
their barrack rooms to eeo that they were comfortable, taking care 
that they changed their linen iod clothing when wet, ^ing 
women and children when^k to his quarters, and supplying them 
with everything that was requisite; indeed nothing escaped hlm-^ 
be was always on the foot, and ever looking after the welfare of 
them over whom he was placed. 1 have heard several sergeaate say 
that he ffitpyided his own pay on the regiment in diderent ways of 
oharity. what a pHy he was not epa^ to bring the regiment 
home/’ 

Cailadine had been twenty*seTen years in the I2tb when he 
retired. He spent the rest of his life at Derby where bo was for 
fifteen months master of All Stunts' Workhouse, and then a colleotcff 
of the poor rates. He died on 3rd August, 1875, ^ed 83. 

There are in his Diary some interesting details respecting Cey* 
Ion officers. One of his commanders was Major Lockyer who bad 
married a Dntoh lady at Oalle, a grand-daughier of Amoldus de Ly, 
a former Oommandeur of that station, she being the widow of 
another British officer. She had died five years before Calladin^ 
went to Ireland with Major Lockyer's oompany, and Major Loobyer, 
in lees than a month after hsr death, had married agun. The Major 
retired from the i9th. in 1824 while it was in Ireland, and went to 
Australia where, as already mentioned, he became the founder of 
Western Australia. While at Westport in 1324, Sergeant Calia* 
dine determined to pay a visit to the top of the famoi^s rock in the 
neighbourhood called Groagh Patriok, and, in order to see the 
view from the top, he borrowed the Major's spy^gUss. Now this 
tekecope or field*glasa was “ the same that was found in the Hing's 
palace at Kandy when he was tak» ^isone* in 1816,and it bore 
onit the name of Lieutenant Berkeley Vinseat of the 19th., who was 
killed near Minen Tank in 1804 while serving with Captain Arthur 
Jdmstcm’s expedition on the retreat from Kandy. Quite poslbiy 
this spj'glass ” U still in existence in the poeseseion cd Majtf 
Locker's deecendanta in AastraJia. (He had at least three oh^ 
dxen,andhe did not die until 1860at the age of 76.) 

Odladine in 1820 formed one of an escort which took a deserter 
from, WiaolMw to Bristol, and speat a d^ at Bath. rovfs. 
He had tes at the house of some fi^wds of a brcdber aon-conuaist 
•ionsd officer, in i^srs Stze^ He. was to give thsee 
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mformation thdi son, vlio was in bis legunent. 
vere 7017 inqniartiTo aboat his viie, whom he had hroughc from 
Ceylon with him, and was a half-oaste.’’ When he bad satisfied 
their euriosity, “they Informed me that Major General Jackson, 
who commanded T^comalee at the time I was there, Hred a few 
doors from them, and wanted me to go and see him, which I declined, 
aa I thought rC was rather too much for me to go and see a general 
officer, although we had been on foreign station at the same time.** 
80 , “ after taking the share of a bottle or two of porter I took my 
leare of them, and as X went to the door one of the sons took the 
opportunity of slipping hali*a'Crown into my hand i^ch yon may 
depend on it I did not refnse, as there was seldom a day but what 
we exceeded onr marching pay." Which episode—porter, 
crown and sense of discipUn^-wae characteristic of the British 
soldier, 

lieutenant Oolond Alexander Cosby Jackson of the d 6 th 
Regiment was in Ceylon from 1810 to 1816. He was a Comman' 
dant of Tricoomalee in 1816, and was in command of the 3rd 
“ Bmsion " in the Eaudyan War of 1815. He married a Miss 
Elizabeth Catherine Mitchell at Colombo In 1812. He died in 
1827. 

At Cork in 1825 Calladine spent two " very pleasant erei^ngs 
with the 78th Regiment, before it embarked for serrioe. Its 
deetination was Ceylon where it remained for a dozen or more years, 
miere was great “ cordlalHy and friendship " between the two 
regiments while at Cork. 

Among the other Ceylon officers whom he mentions is lieutenant 
Colonel Alexander jmned the r^ment with that rank 

in 1815, from another Yorkshire, regiment, the I5tb (East Yorks.) 
And died ip Demarara in 1827 'criiile acting as Goremor. The Colours 
of the regiment w»e, at bis request, buried with him. A brother 
officer says of him that “ no man has ever been buried in the colony 
so aniTeTsally and sincerely regretted.*’ AndCsUadine describes 
>Arfi as “ a very smart and efficient officer, and very capable of 
commanding a young raiment,” as the 19th was soon after its 
return to England from Ceylon, nearly all the soldiers having been 
dieaharged at Chatham. He took command at Winchester, and 
six years later took out the r^ment from Ireland to the West 
Indies. Then there was Major Macdonald, who has left his name 
m C^lon as founder of the Fart Maodcmald, and who succeeded 
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Colonel UcBeon in tho command at Gallo; Major Kell^ of ibo ith 
O^lou Regiment, vho took part in the three wars against the 
Easd^ans, and in the last was in command of the ** IXrision 
that Calladioe’e company fell in with as soon as it got to ICatahowa. 
It was jnet aiter this that discorery was made by the troops of 
a great quantity of proTisioos and arraolc ” that had before the 
outbreak of the rebellion been taken from British eaoorts between 
Bstticaloa and Badalla. The result was a big driok and a great 
drunk draft.” “ A number of the men got very tipsy, and Cap¬ 
tain Jones went into ereiy tent to searoh out any that might be 
oonoealed. Major Kelly marched out in the afternoon, but he 
also bad a number of men drunk, and some of the 2nd. Ceylon 
Regiment had to be tied to the bollocks’ baoks to get them away.” 
We meet with other well-known names. 

Major Huskisson, also of the 4th Ceylon, was during this earn* 
paign in oonunand at Hansanwela, and ooneoctsd a scheme for oap- 
tanng Kohakambora Raterala which, though it was anocesaful 
%r,A brought him and the Malay ofEioer who carried it out much 
credit, savoured rather of the mediaeval or oriental. Ikeaehery 
was met by treaoheiy. Oaptun De Bnssche d the let. C^Ion, who 
wrote the hook on Kandy, Capt^ Ritchie of the 73rd. took com¬ 
mand at Eatabowa in succession to Capeln Jones, Captain Dobbin, 
whose name reoalls hia contemporary, the modest and faithinl 
Captain who fought at Waterloo, and was in the end rewarded with 
the hand of the widowed Amelia. Our Captain Dobbin began his 
otteer as a volunteer with the l&th, had ezperienoe of rebels both in 
Uvs and Deland, and was thanked on three oooasiona in General 
Orders by Six Roherb Brownngg. Captain Cos was Fort Adjutant 
at Trinoomalee whUs CalUdine was there, and was with bis company 
at TuUamore when H was relieved by the company to which Calla- 
dine helonged. Captain Lenn. of the Snd and 3rd Ceylon Regi¬ 
ments was in command of MuBaittbu when Galladine was at Tkin- 
oomalee, and when CaHadine next met him, in December, 1824, 
at Limerick and Rathkeale, he was an officer of hia own Raiment. 
Captain Kihlll appmnted Calladhte, as an honest man,” Pay 
Sergeant at Wlnobester. Xieotenant Bums was in command of the 
Grenadier Guards during Dva campaign. (He also mentions 
lieut. Tayloe, whose full-dress of the period is to be seen in 
the Museum of the Royal Urdted Service Institution.) 

Ensign Brands lydd, in oommand of a detaohment at Birr 
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In Eing’e County (birthpUoe of tht late Ur. W. E. T Sharpe, 
a former GoTernment Agent of the Central Province), to which 
ooonty T^dd belonged, fie won hia oommisdon in Ceylon, and 
died in Trinidad two months before Colonel Hardy. 

Lastly there were two surgeons, Dr. Thyne at Eatabowa and 
Dr. lilc^d at Pattlpolaru who kept Lieutenant I^yloe company 
at Pattipolam, but neither of them belonged to the 19th. 

The impression that Calladine leaves is that be wae an honest 
man, and always ready to ooniess his faults and repent of them as 
far as he knew how. fiis officers trusted him and gave him little 
indulgenuea and as good billets os they could. He most have bad 
some ability and perseveranoe as well as powers of observation 
to keep such a Diaty under the difficulties and hardships that at¬ 
tended the life of a private a oentuiy ago. His IHorf/ was well 
worth publishing and Major Fertar has done a service to his 
regiment, the Amy and historical research in arranging for its 
pnblioation. 
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HOATSON'S SINHALESE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND MATERIA MEDICA. 

With ImsoDCicnoK aHP Norsa, 

Bt T. Petob. 

(Ct?nHnned from ToL IZ. Pi. Ill, Fa^e 157 ) 

Tbe Wedaralee h this part of the Island affirm that they have 

four yarietiee of what th<7 call lyetnehey car Oonorrhcaa. 

1st. Aghne^ prenuhey. A mocoiu discharge with a sense 

of heat and pain, occuring most 
frequently in wotaoti, eventual* 
ly cauaing emaciation, and not 
infectious, ariang from the beat 
of the climate. 

2iid. BeUta PremsAey. A discharge of blood and matt^ 

from the nrethra on the first 
appearance of the disease, oo* 
ouRing only in men. In three 
months, if the dieeaee is left 
to itself, a constitiitional aSw- 
tion takes place, ushered in 
with headache, fever, pains in 
all the hones, with a papular 
eruption on the fore-head and 
particularly on the under lip, 
vddch deequamatee. 

3rd. MotUa Prmthey, when in 

women X^pa PfemsAey. The primary appearance of this 

variety is a discharge of a whit¬ 
ish colour from the urethra in 
men and vagina in females i 
when the urine k received into 
a vessel it appears as if it con¬ 
tained a mixture of fionr whkh 
forma .a sediment, Sores on 
the penis and a bubo often ao- 
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company thw ions cd the Hm . 
eese. It ie iolloved by » con* 
etitstionBl difieaee; the bosee 
of the noae often become afiect* 
ed end uloers form in the 
throat. The disease ie ioiectiona 
in both eoxee. 

4th. Saroioe PremiAei/. The X<eucorrbcea of Europewie. 

Aghney premehey. The Wedaralee consider this afiection 
as en increMed secretion indnced by the heat of the climate 
for the cure of which they give the following and enjoin 

cold bathing, particularly the chatty bathing. 

Take of 

Araiu .. Termtnolux cfte^uffe 

BtUv .. T^rmiwUia beleric 


NeUi .. jPhyUanf&ue eyn 6 ffe, of each 20 

h&dara 

Elia-kiri .. Cow’s milk. 1 measure 

Pound the first three articles to a powder and Into 
the milk, to which add 10 madara weight of honey. 

1/7 of this quantity to be taken erery morning for eeren days. 
If the (^ease di^ppears in less time, the medioine is to be left 
ofi and the bathing contmned. 

When the disease from a negtect of oleanlinees and medicine 
not being taken in ite first appearance, continues obstinate, the f ol* 
lowing remedy is giren. 

Take of 

Raia-eUa-den-rn^iUra Red Cow's urine. ..! 3/4 measure 

Strain seven different times through a cotton cloth, then add 

Aralu-hid/v .. Tsrminaffa chibtdic 

Sine Soft Sugar ...of each 20 madara, 

and mix. 

1/7 of this to be t^en every morning for 7 days. It opaatea 
as a gentle pu^e, procuring three or more stools. The patient is 
to be prohibited from bathing during the use of this medioine. 
The Wedaralee sometimes use an injection for the core of this com. 
plaint, composed of the juice of the following trees in equal 
quantities, viz: 

Auiha'ij<iha .. 

Kbota dimbida gaha .. 
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A kind oi 97rmge ci&do of a small bamboo is used to injasi 
Ijqnor. < 

Batia Prmekey. Tbe Wsdaraiea coosidar this disease as not 
infectious and the^ sa^ that it navo' occurs in woman. For the 
cure they giro the following ramediee, with injanctions as to clean* 
llneas. 


Takectf 

Afoiu 

Bidu 

NtBi 

i^evs>dsra 

hoAu 

Jft'penm 


Temmalia MnUic 
TmiauUia beUrka 
Phyilanihw emblie 
Hr wood knot rasped down 

^ each 5 kalanda. 

Grind on a stone, and form a rnAM with the honey, to be divided 
into 7 pillsi one pill to be giren erary morning in as much of the 
following decoction as will dissoire the pilL 
Taksof 

J/eS> .. PhyUonSJws wnhlie, 60 kalanda 


IToteru 


BiTse water. .8 measures. 


Boil to one measure. 

Chatty bathing is enjoined every morning after ♦string thu 
medicine. 

If after due parsevamnoe this traatmast does not prove sno* 
oessfnl, give the following 

Take of 

SihU’fa .. Jaggery tree tod4y**ona measure. 

BoSo-loonoo .. Shallots, .a handhtL 

Tree the ahsUots from the skins, out them small; then taka an 
aeh-coloorad pumpkin, scrape ont the inside through a hole made in 
one end. put the toddf and onions in this, and close np the hole 
in the and of the pum{^ and set it ssda for seven days. 

1/3 of this znedicine to be given ovary for three days; 

the pa t jen * must eat ona^third of the pumpldn after drinking one 
third of the Uqntf. 

Mottie Prtmehey or Kippa Premt^,. This form of the di se as e 
the Wedaralas consider infectious, and is often accompanied by 
bx^)oes in the groin and xilcera on the parts of generation. 

Wbtt) the disease ccmsiste msrsly of a discharge withoat any 
acffsa, a dUosot plan of trestmant is had racoursa to; premiemg a 
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pn^ativd. Hid following is rdoVoced » good modicine and pitf gee 
gently. 

Take of 

Ashelle-pclu .. Ca$iia fitiula.. 20 kalanda. 

Wal-iipili-tnool .. Piper longum.. tO k&landa. 

Salanduru-aiia .. Andrepoffon tchancmtJ»u 

Khat^-vfoel-battu .. — 

Aralv Terminalia .of each 10 

kalanda. 

Woieru .. Riyer water.. 8 measuies. 

Braise in a rice pounder and boil to one meaBure, 

1/3 of this quantity to he drunk e very monung, sweetened 
with honey. The patient is ordered to bathe in cold water erary 
morning, after taking the medicine. 

Hie following is next tried, if the above iaUs to remove the 
disease, 

Take of 

Adhatoia-mexH .. JustMaadkaieia, 60 kalanda. 

Waierv .. River water. .8 measnrea, 

Broise the root, and boil to one xneasore. 

1/3 of this remedy is to be drunk every moming. The patient 
is prohibited from bathing during the nse of this medicine. After 
the use of this medicine has been discostinoed, bathing is th^ al* 
lowed. 

The foUowing U a remedy which the Wedaralee reckon very 
efficaciou s in removing a*go&orrh®a of an old standing . 

Take of 

Teku-mcol-ievta 

Anaei'ierjui .. Sromelia anan<M..of each a tea 

cupful. 

Wedi-luni .. Nitrae PQUusae..$ madara. 

Mix these together, and put them into a young ooooanut which 
has been emptied of half ite water. The oocoanut ooataiuing the 
mixture is then to be placed in a hollow made in the top of 
the stock or stem of an ash^oloured plantain tree, recently out 
through in the middle, where it is to be left to remain for three days 
till the liquor ferments and fortns a kind of toddy. 

1/3 of this fermented liquor is to be drunk every monung for 
three days, or longer if found necessary. 
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W2i«a sor«e os thd }>&rt of generation accomp^y thia iorm 
of the disease^ the following wuh is recommended as having a good 
effect. 

Tsice of 

Kadwia^idi’VftUah-wUtru — a teaeupful. 

Taia-td .. 01. eeeam» orieKtalis..^ little. 

Kiz the off with the watery finid. 

The eoree are to be waehed three times a day with this mixture. 
The following is rechoned a good application to chancree or 
eoree on the part of generation arising from whateyer cause. 

Take of 

EmiAirtChkeiia .. ~ a handful. 


Eaha .. Cureufliaion^..} a handful. 

I>ttaJU‘fno<A .. (The root of the Talipot & Pal* 

myra, equal puis).. 20 madara. 

.. Sal Ammoniac.. 3 madara. 

Bathnitul-Tnocl .. Plimba^ rata . .3 madara. 

Naiaraan-mool .. <— a handful. 

TipUi .. Pfper lonpum. .8 madara. 

Wara-mool .. Aed^tiac ffyganiiea. .a handful. 

Pound in a rice pounder ; when well bruised a teaoupful of 
Tala*tel is then to be added; when incorporated, the mixture is 
to be put into a chatty and boiled till it becomes a kind of unguent 
which will adhere to the fingers like half'melted rosin. 

The sores are to be washed with the ireeh juice of the plantain 
tree and then to be dressed with this ungent spread on cloth. 

When the preceding form of the disease is aooompanied by a 
bubo in the groin, one or other of the following topical applications 
may be made to the swelling, 
l^eof 

XaeHe*kaele*pofAtt'isfnn .. — a teacupful. 

Binetc hal-jriiH .. Rice fiour. .d oa. 

The juioe is to be boiled and the flour is to he gradually stirred 
into H, so as to form a Cataplasm, to which add as much hon^ as 
win make of a {voper oonsistenca This cataplasm ie to be ap^ed 
on clo^. The Wedaralea call this application Patoova. 

Anchor 

Ihkeof 

iiag^ii'kann4a,tita,Anooi Oaibtrgi* ar^ono 

Anlu . . PemMto cAeMte 
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In^huTH 
Morunga-mod 
Sama-fnodl 
Block's Vrint 


.. Zingibtr. 

.. Hy^eromOitfA mpringa 
•. ol p&rts. 

.. M zmich M \nn be eofficient 
with the other articles woli 
bruised in a rice pounder to 
form A catapleem, to vhich is 
to bo added a small quantity 
of Wara*kiri. The bubo is to 
be covered with this applica* 
tion; ee a discutient. 


If those topical applications do not reduce the bubo in the 
course of a few days ; the following is to be given intemally. 


Take of 

KoUmg-koUa 

KcUii-duru 

SwiM-durv 

Inghvnt 

Jngaal 

Walanga-iol 

Tipiii 

Tru^twid-mool 

Sim 

Grind to a fine powder, 
is called Navaratne chume. 


Ocymumb(uUiaim..i, handful. 

Zingi(>«f eiuaium 
Cardamum mms 

P^er ionium, .of each 20 madara 
Convclmdua .45 kalanda 

Saccharwn ^em. 22} kalaoda. 

This medicine when thus prepared 


20 madara of tbia powder to be ts^en as a dose mixed with 
a little honey every momiz^ for seven days aad the topical appli* 
cation to the bubo to be continued. This medkine acte aa a gentle 
purgative and is considered a good remedy when the constitutional 
form oi the TeneresJ makes its appearance with ferar, pains in 
the bones, etc. 

S^t, lime juice, jack fruit, natchereen, are prohibited from 
being eaten ■, the fleeh of the elk is also forbidden during the use of 
this medicine. 


If the bubo, notwithstanding these medicines, suppuratea, 
the matter is ^owed to find its own way to the surface; the Weda- 
rales never attempt the opening a bubo. When it has been 
burst the sore is dressed with the application as made to cbaocres. 
li after a due perseverance in these remedies the sore shows no 
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diepoaitioQ tc mercxuy is tii«s gireo but nev«r ia suob 
^uaatit^ aa to salivate. 

In caaas vberein chancres, gonorrhcea, and bnbo exist at the 
same time and in tbe same individual, the dreesinga and toedicinse 
as before mentioned are used for each separately, xnth a due atten¬ 
tion to cleanlinses. 

The recent juke of the plantain tree is reckoned a good vaah 
for soree on tbe part of generation, whether arising from venereal 
infection or from abrasion of the ostiole. 

{To be ooR^mved.) 
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■gCotcB & ©ucrica. 

SURGEON GEORGE BINGHAM. 

By C. Hayatadasa Rao. 


W ITH relemce tp Mr, P. M. Binghaia’a not© {Ciylcn AnHivary, 
Vol IX, Pi. in. p. 166) ©ruiuiring about the ©bov© Officer 
who wrved in the Bengal Medical Serrice between 17M-17M. 
no lefepence about him can be found in Princep, lot h» book 
deals only with Madrae CivU Sw^ante and no more, So i« ae I 
have been able bo make out, at prwent, no Officer of ^t name 
appeara to have served in Southern India—i a Madias Presidency 
or Mysore. 


PADDY CULTIVATION CEREMONIES 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCE. 

By the Ube Mb. J. P. Laws, o.H.fl., 


T-HB following is a note I made at Nugaw^a, on 12th Feb.. 1907. 
1 gf information gi^en me by the then Rat^nahatma^ of 
Harispattu, and eubsetiuently at other centre© by other Bate- 

mabatmayae 

Reaping. This is carried out in the early morning ae far as 
possible, before the son is very hot- It is done with sickle, 
^e men who do the work are accompanied by others (not neces¬ 
sarily of tom-tom beater caste) who beat a peculiar kind of tom¬ 
tom made of aartheinware, which is known as a hummedtyo, a^ 
is only used on the occasion of reaping the crops or when the sUok- 
dance is performed- The top of this tom-tom is closed wth the 
ahinof a iaiagoya. The reapers keep up a sucoesawn 
Shouts or sing songs to the tom-tom accompaniment. Theid» 
is that they sie expressing their at at last obtainiag the rewaid 

of their sight months' labours. 
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Thi Thrtthing Floor. Seres; ooseentrio clrclea «fo dr&vu 
on the thfeehing floor irith ordinAiy a>ahee. In the centre &re 
d^oeited three arUclee, vie. arukgaia-^ etone to ward ofi tbe 
demon Babir&woya, cniJcpoIa —a coconut, and arukUUa— a abell 
of cbank shape. Figures of rarioua agrioultnral Implements, 
an ttibmu gaha or stick used on the threshing floor, a sickle, a 
goyiWliQ (a T-shaped stick or rake), a kohcmba 'poruioa, a 
measure, etc., and of the sun and moon, are drawn between the 
circles. 

There is no stake in the centre, as in loV'eonntrj threshing 
floors 

In Uda Dumhara the ssren concentric circles are also need, 
also the anthgala, aruJcldla, rnkpola and kohomba poruuo. Some* 
times iolabatca leavai are used to mark the inner circle, but this 
is not done frequently. 

In Uda Bulatgama seren circles are used when the operations 
are extensire; three when they are on a smaller scale. 

In Uda Palate three cvclee are now generally used instead 
of eeren. They are less tzoubla This probably means the gradual 
dying out of these ceremonlee. 

Hie paddy is carried to the threshing floor by women, but 
the first sheaf must be carried by a man. He walks three times 
round the cirele-^metimes seven times and then depoeite 
the sheaf in the centre over the oruigalo, arukpola and arnkUila, 
and having done so bows to H. Then three women in line enoirole 
It three times and deposit their sheaves—after that the rest of 
^e women promiscuously. 

Threshing, ^lis takes place at night, generally on moonlight 
mghts. This is because the buSaloes cannot work on a 
floor during the heat of the day. They can work in the paddy 
fields because thm is water all about, and they can be splashed 
with it occ asi on all y. (At least tills was tiie explanation pven mo.) 
They are yoked together in gangs of from three to six, with the 
oldest and best trained bufialo on the inner side, and they go round 
and round in gangs, the men or boys who drive them singing snat* 
ohea of songs in the peouliar loud v^e that Is used when buSsJcee 
are being dirveo. The whole guidance of the team depend on 
the innermost bufialo. 

So attempt is made to prevent the bu£ahxa from balpiog 
themselves to 'tiie paddy stsklks tbqy are find tins they 
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do from time to time. T^e coltiT&ton hare aa idea that tbe^ loee 
nothing by thU liberality ; that what the 1ni0aloe8 eat is no loss to 
them. A similar belief prevails as to the depradations of sparrows 
in the paddy when it Is stored in the aiuva. 

As the threshii^ goes on men toss the paddy stalk abont with 
a stick having a crook at the end of it. This stick Is called nkunn 
gafia. 

Aj^ stalks that fall outside the circle or get trodden outside 
it are arranged in a rixig round it, leaving a ^ace between the outer 
circle and the ring. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS IN ANCIENT 

CEYLON. 

By H. Jauzaov. 


A chapter of Th6 Svoiuh'on oj ClinusU, by C.E.P. Brooks, 
on the'* CSassica] ” rainfall maximum. 1800 B.C. to A.B. 
600, might be of some interest to students of Ceylon history. 

In this chapter is summarised the evidence that there was 
a " Fluvial *' period, or a period of great humidity and rainfall, 
over the greater part of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, at a time whose extreme limits are given by 1800 B.C. 
and A.B. 400 or 500. This pluvial period was beet developed 
from 1200 B.C. to A.B. 200, and reached its maamum abont 
400 B.C. 

The evidence is partly geological, (the peat*bog formations 
of parts of Western Europe bung crta^], partly historical and 
archaeological, while, for part of North America, it is based on 
the measurements of the annual trea^rings cf the Californian 
M^ucia. 

The states of the Graeco*Boman civilization are supposed 
to have grown np in a period of comparative quiet and prosperity, 
caused by abundant rainfall, their decline being caused, or acce* 
lerated, by the decrease in thia rainfall, which ranlted 

in an uv^rease in malaria, among other evila 
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TL© gTMt citiee of Nortbern Africa are cited as evidence of 
bettor climatic conditiona at the time of their formation; and 
in the great aqueducts of Palmyra, in Syria, buUt to deliver water 
now no longer found there, the author finds ineontrorertible proof 
of a deterioration in climate eince their conatruction. 

In Pereia, too, there are the'rains ci great cities, with irrigation 
works where running water is now never found. TTie author finds 
it difficult to believe that the population, indicated by the size 
of these cities, could have existed without a much greater supply 
of water than the present rainfall givee. The same conditions 
are indicated by the ruined cities of the great deserts of Central 
Asia. Professor Huntingdon has studied the water level of the 
Caspian in clasricel times, and finds that there was a period of 
high water, ending about 400 A-D. 

ifr. Brooks limits himself to the conaiderarion of tie temperate 
re^ona of the northern henuaphsTS, but do not Ceylon history 
and archaeology appear to Indicate that pluvial conditions also 
extended into this part of tiie tropics I The original Sinhalese 
invaders ate reputed to have landed in Ceylon about B.C 543, 
and the northern part of the island'-had it appeared then as it 
does now--could hardly have presented mai^ attractions to 
would-be settlers The nuns of North Africa, Central Asia and 
Persia seem to be paralleled by Anuradh^ura end Polonnaruwa. 

Even now the annual aver^:© rainfall of Aonradhapure is 
nearly 66 inches, of which, however, over inches fall in three 
months of ^e year. It would be interesting to know whether 
the number and capacity of the ancient tanks indicate a greater 
rainfall at the of their construction, and whether there is any 
evidence, from the old records, that the olimste of riie north of 
Ceylon has detsriorated within historical times. Might not the 
continued invesions of the Malabars have been due to a progrsesive 
deterioration in the climate of their own oountry, vAdch slowly 
became unable to support Its population t 

My own kno^edge of Ceylon history and archaeology it 
very superficial, ^and I put forward these ideas, for what they 
are wc^, for consideration by serious students of these 
sabjsctm 
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ATKINSON IN CEYLON SERVICES. 

By tho Iftta Mb. J. P. Lewis, au.o. 

VV/ITH rsfsrsncE to tb« Notes on this subject {Ceylon Antiqmry, 
Vol. V, pp. 158, 210} there eppeer to have been, besides 
Edward» three other Atkinsons. vis 

(1) Qeerge Atkinien» a civil en^neer» was with Viliam 
Boyd at the Pearl Fiebery in 1802. He was appointed Surveyor 
General and Civil Engineer, vies Joavllle, *’ 12 June, 1805.. He 
retired in January, 1811, and left Ceylon by the Earl 8i. TinaeiU, 
Mrs Bertolaooi being also a paeienger. He was living in 1837. 

(2) Mr Atkinson, Junior Ensign of the Pioneer corps,*’ 
with his Pioneers, took part In the operations under Capt^n 
Buchan at ** Catoone ** in the Matara District in September, 1804, 
being " Bridge Master. ” He resigned in May, 1805. I suggest 
that he was a eon either of Edward or George Atkinson, hence (he 
reference to him as Mr. Atkinson, Junior." 

(8) Jeieph Atkinson was appointed " Superintendent of 
Steam Engines and Machinery, and of the Oil Mills, Colombo,” 
Ist September, 1813, and ** Superintendent of the Bice Mills, 
Battioaloa,” 1814‘16. Presumably he was the same as the J. 
Atkinson who was appointed Sitting strata, 1st June, 1624, 
and Land Surveyor, 161d.8; who succeeded Hendrik F. Hepner 
ae IKstrict Suireyor, Jsftra. But, if bo, be can hardly have been 
the same ae the J. Atkiraon who was Assistant to the Collector 
of Colombo from 1816 to ISIS, and was acting Collector from 
let Matoh, 1617 to Ut Jasnaty, 1822, when he retired. It was 
the last J. Atkinson who bought for Government " the House 
at Hnltsdorf ” for 4,500 Rix*dcllars, repairs of which were to 
cost 2,200 Rix-doUars. (So say my notes, imperfectly recorded, 
but Mr. L. J. B. Tuner no doubt can throw light on the sahjeot.) 

His daughter, Louisa Abigail Bletterman, (whose godfather 
or godmother evidently was Mr. Egbert Bletterman, the Post> 
master General, or his wife), by hie wife Louisa Abigail, was baptized 
at Colombo on 1st September, ISIS. The parents were married 
at Marylebooe Church, 30tih September, 1811. 
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ILANAGA'S CHARIOT OXEN. 

By L. N. Q. 


(A eoc^ of tuppooed to bovo boen luof by the poopla of tbo 

e«pit*l wheo Ejag llanigo nturuod from esilo aftv tb» molt of th» 
TAiphfWTiw— He drove Into tbo oity in n ohnhot droirn by hia enemioo. 
(Bee Jobs 1C SenAvorotoa, Th« Siorj/ 0 / (Ae SinJtaltM, Tol. II., pegs 93*)] 

Wokomn to the roy&l ezilo, 

WelcoEQe to King Qan^ga, 

BroQght back to throne ot Lanka 
Dratm by vanquBbed l^mbakaojia^ 

UanAga's Chariot oxen. 

Little thought he vhen he bade tbon, 

Bade the haughty Lambakannaa 
Work with Bo^yae, building roadwaya, 

That they*d work for Uan^a 

Aa hie harneawl ohariot oxen 

When the furione Lambakanitaa 
Captive took King Bajiiga, 
l&rcilees they mled and aoourged oa-^ 

'^^o now whips the Laznbakannae f 

Whipa the noble chariot oxen 1 

When tile war beaot broke the dooradown, 

Mounting him fled Caniga, 

Beecoed by hie wife’s devotion 
Ikom the drunken lamb^onnaa 

Who ace now hia chariot oxen. 

In the battle all about bid, 

Pilaa of heada saw Uaodga; 

Round his chariot wheels they heaped thes>^ 

Heada of conquered Lambokai^iaa, 

Brothers hia ohariot oxen. 
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* 


W«arieij mih the ceaseless elau|htecr, 

" Slaj them &ot " said lUii&ga, 

*' Take them Uving ”—then they 8 ei 2 ed them. 
Seized the iioble Lamhakacn&s 

To become his chariot ozeo. 

Comiog to his palace gateway, 

" Slay them here *’ cried Saniga ; 

But his mother spoke and saved them— 

" Wilt thou slay these Lambakannas 

Who are but thy chariot ozen !’* 
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^ifcrarg Register. 


VISITORS TO CEYLON IN EARLY 
BRITISH TIMES. 


F February, 1812, a Tiait io the Island was made by Capt^n 
'Hiomas Graham, R.H. and his wife Maria, a dan^ter d Beei 
Admiral Gee^e Duodaa. She had sailed with her father for India 
in 180$ at the age of twenty'^ee, and she zEUvriad Captain Graham 
in ^s foCowing yac^. She was a friend of Sir James Mackintosh 
who was at that time Recorder of Bombay. Sir James himself 
paid a Tisit io Ce^n in the same year, arriving at Galle about a 
week after the Grahams, and rstnrning to Bombay on March 16th., 
in the same ship that took away the Grahams, the Honourable 
Company’s orniser, the Prince (Tales. Sir James made notes 
of his Ceylon trip in his £>iary, and hfre. Graham related her ex¬ 
periences in the Island in a book which she published in 1812, 
called A Jovrnol of a Reridence ta India, iSo^-iSiz, but, ourionsly 
enough, 1 do not think that el&er writer mentions having met the 
other during their Ceylon sojourn c? ou the Toyage back to Bombay. 

h&s. Graham had some literary capacity, and was later the 
author of LitS^ Arthur'$ Biftoty of England^ a book which had a 
considerable Yogue in the era of Sandf ord and Merton," and 
procTired for the author a place in the i>iriionary of National Bw- 
gnphy- Captain Graham died In 1822, and, In 1827, she married 
the artist, Augustas Wall CUkntt, R.A., who was kxiighted in 
1837. She died on 28th November, 1842. 

Her Journal of a Reridence m Zniw is Uhistrated with some 
fine engraTings from sketches mads by the author. It wae an 
expanaiYe book, and is now apparently very rare, which accounts 
for the British Museum copy of it being in the '' Korth Library '• 
of that fortstutioa. As it is not eaaily accewible to Ceylon readers. 
Si may be peraisslble to give some extracts from it here. The 
esisttiiod of tills bock with a oonsiderable section devoted to Ceybn 
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do«8 not seem to be generally known. It coot^os en engrering 
of the rock hy the see et Bem’wele os which qiierters were erected 
for the eccosuQodetios oi the Grehema. 

QALLE. 

VOYAGE TO QALLE: Th^ imivsd et Oalle os 16th 
Febmary, 1810. 

" We came here is an Mght hundred ton Countay Sl^. The 
only Europeans are the Captain, three officers and the Surgeon; 
the gunners and Quarter*masters. of whom there are ten, are Indian 
Portngoeee—they are called Secaonies. The h««t lascaraare Siddiee, 
a tribe of Mohammedans, inhahitante of Gogp in Gnzerat. The ship 
is built of teak wood. The masts are of poon, which though lighter 
than the teak is cumbrous compared with European timber.” 

OALLE.—Mrs. Graham has some deeeriptiTe remarks on the 
Town and Fort >- 

Feb. 16. “ Point de Galle is an old Dutch fort, very much 
out of repair, and not w^th maJdi^ better. It is we^ neatly 
kept, andhaaa cheerfnl air, from the rows of trees pUnte(i oneaoh 
side of the streets. There are not abore six English families resident 
here, but at present a much greater number are collected, ae the 
fleet is assembled here for oonroy, and to take in spices on the 
Tcyage home. 1 walked to the beach this morning to see the last 
of the homeward*bound ships; two and twenty sail got under way 
at daybreak...” (Exactly a week later Sir James Mackintosh, 
from the deck of the Prina of WaUi, was watching another fleet 
leave Galle, on one of the vessels convoyed by which were his 
wife and fsmuly.) 

“ The appearance of the land about this place is beautiful; 
tile hills and valleys, mountains and woods, with the projecting 
rocks about the road.stead ; the old Dutch Fort and the shipping 
make a most delightful landscape.” (The rows of trees in the 
Fort streets were a legacy from the Dutch who always planted their 
settlements in this way ; the old sunpo trees along the rampmta 
are perhaps all that remain of these trees.) 

WELIGAMA : February, 18th. ” Went to Belligam to sea 
the Buddhist temple...None bnt opencarriageeare used in Ce^on; 
we therefore went in bandies, inplain English, gig». " They went 
with the Maha Modaliar, who provided breakfast at the Rest 
House “The table was covered with ooetly plate—aH his property. 
The recumbent figure of Bbud is 28 feet long.” 

The party also went to see tiie “ Cotta Rajah, a conqueror 
from the main land of iT^diA .. whose adventures are blended with 
magica] wonders.” 
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QALLE'CHINA TOWN: They dleo "xretit to see a little eoloi^ 
of Chinese oe^ the Fort; they vara hroaght here by the govern' 
ment as gardeners, for none of the Eoropearu^ who have possessed 
Ceylon l^Te yet been able to raise vegetables. The gardeners 
have bnilt themselves very neat houses in the garden.'* 

They left GaHe on February 19th. for Colombo, and were 
accompaived by “ Mr. and Mrs. inhabitants of Colombo, 
upon whom the Mahs Modeliar always attends in their journeys.” 
(Here again they were nearly a week ahead of Sir James Mackintosh, 
who travelled from Galle to Colombo on the 26ih.) The gentleman 
;^o was always accompanied by the Maba Mudaliyar on his 
journeys was probably the Colleotor or Commiauoner of Revenue 
of Colombo. Wbo was the Collector of Colombo at this timo t 
Sir J&mee Mackintosh tells us that some of “ the fashionable world 
of Cdombo” bad come to Galle justat this time "to enjoy the Ceylon 
fubOee doring the stay of the fleet,” and among them was Mr. 
Alexander Wood, who was Commissioner of Revenue at Colombo 
in 1603*5, had been home to England and come out again, and 
had resumed his position and again become Commissioner (or 
Colleotor) Revenue at Colombo. It was he who entertained 
Sir James on his arrival at GsUe, put him up at his house at Col ombo 
and got np for him the kraal staged by tame elephants, beyond 
Ksgombo. He eertainly did things in great style, as is shown also 
in the accommodation and the facnities for travelling ^t he 
provided for the Grahams. 

GALLE TO COLOMBO. 

The road to Colombo was decorated, and lights were provided at 
night. " Under the Ihitch Government the inhabitants of the 
villages were required to furnish provisions and koolies to carry 
both the p^acke^ and baggage n travellers without hire, but the 
English pay punctually for everything of this kind." 

The first stage was to "Hecxiadua, a considerable village^ 
near which is a broad river,” over which they were taken " on a 
stage erected on three small boats, with a canopy of white oloth 
surrounded with leaves and flowers.” 

In the aftenoon th^ proceeded to " Ambolamgodda,” and 
" stopped half a mile from it to look at a magnificent lake formed 
by a large river which descends from the Candian coxmtiy. ^s 
Caedians frequently oome down this river to burt^ beUl not, 
we asd precious stones, for salt and other necessaries.” (It is 
oisious to reflect that at that time Major Davie was still a prisohff 
aiEam^.) 
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There v&e a long vooden bridge over the stream. We ionnd 
what we supposed wae the militia of the place drawn up to receiTO 
us. lliree or four old hayonets stuck upon sticks, as many bear 
Q)eare, old pikes and weapons without names oomposed the ragged 
armour d the ragged erew, and a ^dras bed cover flutteriag on a 
pole serred for a standard” (The bridge was the Balaprtimodara 
bridga) 

They had dinner at the Rest House, consisting of fish and 
part of a wild hog.” ” The coast abouiids with a quantity of 
good fish ; domestic quadrupeds require feeding at great expexkse 
owir^ to the scarcity of fodder ; but the poultry is excellent and 
the woods assuredly furnish wild hogs, renison and jungle fowl, 
birds, wild ducks and teal. The fruits are the best I hsTe seen 
in India of their kind; they are the pine apple, the pamplemouse 
or shaddock, the plantain and the orange... The bread here is 
extremely good, and the butter made in private houses only 
inferior to ^at in England. The snpply of vegetables is very scanty; 
potatoes and onions aro imporfcetT from Bombay; and sometimes, 
but very rarely, cabbagee and peas are brought from Bengal.” 

KOSGODA : February 20th. ” Cossgodda, a small village... 
saw a Wanderou on the top of a cocoa-nut tree, where he was 
gettinK nuta.” 

BENTOTA AND 8ERUWELA: “ Bentot.. .remains of a Botch 
fort and town....on the bank of a very beautiful river.” 

February 21st. “ BARBAREBN.. .left Bentot after breakfast, 
and arrived at Barbaieen about two o'clock.” 

'Bie bungalow here was built for them by the Modeliar 
on the top of a bold projecting rock.” Mrs.Graham made a 
sketch of this rock and bungalow, which forms the subject of 
the ei^aving. (^e latter has under it the letters, ** M.G. del.” 
in one corner and in the other the words “Etched by James Stover.”) 

February 22nA. CALTUEA. She noticee the “ Old Butch fort, 
commanding a meet beautiful view.” The Iravellere breakfasted 
” in a small bungalow on the seashore.” The same day th^ 
reached Colombo, at about 2 o’clock. 

COLOMBO. 

March let. ” We have now been here some days, and I am 
so delighted with the place and with the English society bm, 
that if I could chooee my place of residence for the rest of the time 
of my abMDOe from England, it woidd be Columbo. We general^ 
drive out b^ore breakfast in a bandy, and go sometimes tbrou^ 
the Fort which is very pretty. It is immet^tely between, the sea 
and the lake, and only join^ to the mainland by a causeway on 
each aide of the water; and sometimes we go to the Cinnamon 
gadens, iriiich are at the opposite side of the lake.” 
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MOUNT LAVINIA : “ jcdced a I&rge putj cm an escuraioa 
to tha Oo7«TZLor'& coiziita7 hous^-^bfottnt I^vijua. It !p a charming 
rcddoQoa ; it Ut«rall 7 oyerhaoga tha 8ea>aQd has all the beautj that 
hill and vallej, wood and rocks, vith a bsaatiful beach and a fine 
open sea, can give. The intsrior though not vsty large is rery 
pleasant; a long gallery looks towards the sea; the roous on the 
other side command some pretty hills, the sides of which form dne 
lawns ; and in the Talley are palm trees whioh hide all the farm 
offices, and afford shelter to a collection of animals of the deer and 
elk kind, from the interior of the island, and from the oppoeite 
coaat of India. Today, by himself, we remarked an anizou not 
lees beautiful than terrible, the wild bull, whose milk white hide 
is adorned with a black dowing mane." 

She no^ed the fomitore as beu^ made of the toon or 
country mahogany, which comes from Bengal,'’ as well as some 
made of " tb^ calamiuda, whose dark aiui light reins alternately 
shew each other to the greatest adrantage" (Sir James visited 
Mount Larinia jnst about this time.) 

NEfiOMBO. 

fifarohdth. "This day was deroted to an excursion to Negoabo. 
" After breakfasting in a pretty bungalow on the way, we were 
joined by the Collector of* ^s district, a learned and ingenious 
man, and Mr. Daniel the painter, whoee printed Tiewe of Ceylon 
yon haTe seen." (I am not certain who the Collector of Negombo 
was; Henry Augustus Marshall, who was certainly " learned," 
was the Prorincial Judge and may hare had rerenue duties, too. 
Samuel Daniell was the artist who was a protege of Sir Thomas 
Maitland’s, and was the brother cfTTUliam Daniell, B.A. and nephew 
of 'Dkomas Daniell, R.A. In 1808 he pubUsbed in I^don A Pic- 
turesyue lUn^traticn of the j^cenery, AnimaU oTtd Notive Inhabitanie 
of the Jstand of Ceylon, in Twelve Plateo Bngrawi after Drcnmnpa 
from Nature. He died on 16th December, 1811, a nd is buried 
in the Pettah Burial Ground. There is a biography of him in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. See List of Inecripiione, p. 388.) 

" N^ombo has a reined fort stuated on ^e sea>Bhore near a 
small lake. Like most of the old towns in Ceylon, it is yeiy pic* 
tnreeque, being inter^swed with trees and fruit gardens. We slept 
in the House.” 

THE NEBOMBO kraal, “March Tth. Setoff by palankeen 
for the elephant craal, sixteen milee fom Negombo, and within 
half a mile of the Gan^n frontier. ” (This was the kraal got up 
hy Alexander Wood, the Commissioner of Revesue at Cobmbo, 
feu Sir James Mackistosh and described by the latter in his Diary. 
It was a sort of r e he ars a l cia kraal,iorit was oairisd out with tame 
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el9phan(«> ae there were no wild elephants jnst at that momeot 
available Sir Jaxoes and Mra. Graham agree about the distance 
of the scene of the Kma3 from Negombo. bet he sajs the distance 
from the Kandyan frontier was ‘*a nile or two.” It was probably 
somewhere near Rambadeniya, I am ia c hned to thinh that 
by the Collector of the District mentioned by bfre. Graham is 
meant the Commissioner of Revenue of Colombo, Le. Mr. Wood, 
and not a CoUeotor of Negombo. He was mgenions as well as 
learned, and gave an exhibition of the former quali^ in devising 
this full dress imitation of a kraal.) 

Mr. OANIELL, THE ARTIST, AT THE KRAAi; The Collector 
and Mr. Daniell were at the Kraal—'* We left Mr. Daniel at the 
Craal, where he intended to stay some time in search of subjects for 
bis peocU. To defend himseli from the bad efiocis of his sylvan 
life, he makes and lights great firce within and without his tent.” 
(Where Mr. Graham says “ sylvan ” we should now*a-days say 
“ jui^e.”) 

The Grahams returned to Cobmbo next day, Maroh $th, 

THE CEYLON CLIMATE. Mra Graham remarks.—“ The coast 
of Ceylon is generally healthy, hut none of oui troops have been 
able to stand the noxious e^cte of a campaign in the jungle-.” 

THE PEOPLE. “ The general appearance of the Cingalese is 
coarser than that of the natives of Bombay and the adjacent ooast, 
and they wear lees clothing in genial.... Neither sex wears any 
clothing above the waist excepting when they become household 
servants to tiie Europeans, when they put on a jacket. The Cin¬ 
galese houses are better constructed tiian those of the same class 
of natives in Bom^y, owing perhaps to the necessities of the 
olimate, iHiieh is more damp and variable.” 

MOPLAHS IN CEYLON. TSre name of Moplahbas acquired a 
most tinister in^ort of late, and it is st^tling to Mra. Ghabam 
stating that, when she visited the Island over a century ago, “The 
fishermen and boatmen of Ceylon are chiefly Mahommedans called 
Mopbdis, from the Malabar Coaat.” The statement can hardly 
have been correct. 

THE PITCHER PLANT. Mrs. Graham describes the pitcher 
plant, wbioh she imaginee to be “the plant i^cb Chateaubriand 
introduces in his charming poem of Gertrude, as the 'lotos- 
hom.’ ” 
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